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CHAPTER  I. 


PON  the  arduous  occupations  of  a  go- 
verness Kate  Staunton  had  entered 
with  more  than  usual  energy  and 

-  interest.     Her  own  industrious  and 
I  methodical  habits,   and  the  natural 

*  pleasure  she  felt,  both  in  acquiring 
and  imparting  knowledge,  prevented 

the  disgust  and  weariness  of  which  so  many  complain, 
whose  duties  or  position  in  life  throw  them  unavoid- 
ably into  this  line  of  occupation.  Besides  which,  as 
already  has  been  stated,  Kate  had  the  good  fortune  to 
bo  placed  in  contact  with  a  family  who  esteemed 
it  no  degradation  to  themselves  to  treat  her  as  an 
equal.  It  is  just  possible,  that  had  she  been  disposed 
to  analyse  their  feelings  towards  herself,  or  to  cavil  at 
their  mode  of  exhibition,  she  might  have  discovered 
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certain  symptoms  of  condescension  sometimes  blended 
with  this  outward  respect;  but  Kate  was  not  unreason- 
able in  her  requirements,  and  while  the  respect  was  there, 
she  was  determined  not  to  disturb  her  mind  with  fruitless 
enquiries  about  what  might  lie  beyond.  From  the  very 
first  she  had  settled  it  in  her  mind,  that  the  engagement 
between  herself  and  the  parents  of  her  pupils  stipulated 
only  for  the  services  of  her  head,  not  for  the  affections  of 
her  heart;  and  she  was  consequently  spared  an  immense 
amount  of  that  wounded  feeling,  which  so  frequently 
arises  out  of  the  conviction  subsequently  experienced, 
that  the  heart  has  no  share  in  the  matter.  And  after 
all  is  not  this  the  true  secret  of  being  contented  as  a 
governess  ? 

As  society  is  constituted  at  present  most  certainly  it  is ; 
and  least  of  all  can  the  governess  afford  to  be  wasting 
fruitless  expectations,  longings,  or  desires,  upon  that 
kind  interest  and  affection,  which,  when  it  comes  to  her, 
comes  but  as  an  exception  to  a  rule.  Far  wiser  then  to 
prepare  for  the  world  as  it  is,  to  put  on  armour  for  the 
battle,  and  to  keep  the  shrouded  heart  beneath  secure — 
untouched — unharmed ;  yet  still  both  fresh  and  warm  for 
all  its  home  affections,  and  its  real  friends. 

Perhaps  had  Kate  lived  altogether  in  the  family  by 
whom  her  services  were  required,  even  her  philosophy 
might  sometimes  have  been  at  fault ;  but  happily  for 
her  there  always  came  the  hour  of  escape,  the  long  walk 
in  the  fresh  air,  the  liberty  of  action  after  this  escape, 
which,  added  to  the  comparatively  small  responsibility  of 
cultivating  the  intellect  alone,  without  the  heart  at  all 
times,  and  the  character  in  general,  rendered  her  position, 
so  far  as  the  Reynolds  family  was  concerned,  by  no  means 
an  irksome  or  unpleasant  one. 
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And  well  it  was,  indeed,  for  Kate,  that  for  the  most 
part  things  went  smoothly  on  between  her  and  her  pupils, 
for  in  other  quarters  clouds  seemed  gathering  every  day 
above  her  head.  They  gathered  gradually,  however — thai 
was  something;  and  what  was  more,  she  had  naturally  a 
s>tout  heart  and  cheerful  spirit,  with  which  to  encounter 
their  threatening  gloom.  Had  these  supports  once  failed 
her,  had  she  yielded  but  for  a  single  day  or  hour  to 
morbid  sensitiveness,  or  dark  forebodings,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  into  what  depths  she  might  have  been  plunged. 
As  it  was,  there  were  growing  anxieties  encroaching  every 
day  upon  her  peace  of  mind;  and  what  rendered  them 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  bear  with  fortitude  was  this — 
that  under  the  heaviest  and  the  most  acute  she  could  in 
no  way  help  herself. 

If  Arthur  Hamilton  was  gradually  losing  his  love  for 
her,  in  proportion  as  she  became  in  his  mind  associated 
with  humble  and  degrading  thoughts,  what  could  she  do? 
lieproaches  and  complaints  would  never  win  it  back 
again.  If  in  anything  she  could  give  him  pleasure  now, 
it  would  be  by  rejoicing  in  all  which  he  enjoyed;  and  this 
she  did  most  cordially,  so  far  as  her  sense  of  right  would 
allow,  and  sometimes  even  a  few  degrees  beyond  that. 
But  what  was  she,  a  poor  daily  governess,  to  do?  The 
stigma  of  the  world  was  on  her  patient  brow,  its  scorn 
upon  her  humble  path;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
•  :-M>ci.itcd  with  all  its  gay  and  sparkling  pleasures,  the 
favourite  of  society,  courted  by  those  who  were  them- 
selves admired,  and  honourably  distinguished  where  Hat- 
ter y  had  a  golden  value.  She  could  not  blame  him  so 
much  as  some  would  have  done,  for  she  saw  all  the  temp- 
tations to  which  his  truth  and  constancy  must  be  exposed. 
But  how  to  win  him  back — to  make  him  feel  the  value  of 
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her  love — to  be  again  as  they  once  were  to  each  other — 
that  was  the  all  absorbing  subject  of  her  thoughts  by  day 
and  night;  and  often  did  she  start  from  fitful  slumbers 
with  an  almost  frenzied  brain,  finding  it  but  a  dream 
which  had  beguiled  her  back  again  to  former  times; 
when,  in  their  almost  childish  love,  they  were  all  the 
world  to  one  another.  By  day,  when  her  strong  reason 
helped  her  to  excuses  and  conclusions,  such  thoughts 
were  comparatively  bearable;  but  suddenly  awaking  in 
the  still  night  from  some  sweet  sunny  dream,  in  which 
she  had  realised  the  blessedness  of  being  loved — suddenly 
awaking  to  the  prospect  of  that  great  desolation  which 
inevitably  awaited  her  if  tnis  one  trust  should  fail,  it 
seemed  as  if  her  very  powers  of  thought  and  reason  were 
departing;  and  often,  until  the  morning  dawned  again, 
or  holier  thoughts  of  prayer  and  meditation  on  the  super- 
intending care  of  Him  who  never  leaves  the  prayerful 
utterly  deserted,  had  calmed  down  her  feelings,  Kate 
Staunton  was  so  utterly  unlike  herself,  as  almost  to  forget 
her  own  identity,  and  weep,  and  rave,  and  be  the  pas- 
sionate thing  she  feared  for  others,  and  hated  for  herself. 

But  under  this  severe  and  long  continued  struggle 
there  were  blesssings  mingled  with  her  lot,  which  yet  she 
had  not  learned  to  value — blessings  truly  in  disguise, 
which  she  cared  for  now  no  more  than  the  spring-bird 
with  its  rifled  nest  cares  for  the  sheltering  bough  which 
still  droops  over  and  protects  it  from  the  blast.  Amongst 
these,  was  one  disguised  in  form  and  colouring  so  repul- 
sive as  scarcely  to  be  recognised  under  the  character  of  a 
blessing ;  and  yet  it  was  such  to  her.  It  consisted  of  another 
cause  of  anxiety,  so  pressing,  and  so  poignant,  as  often  to 
divert  her  attention  entirely  from  herself,  to  concentrate 
all  her  interests  so  painfully  upon  the  situation  of  another, 
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to  force  her  ingenuity  into  so  many  channels  of  kind- 
ness and  of  help,  and  altogether  to  require  such  stringent 
and  immediate  measures  to  be  adopted,  that  actual  time 
and  opportunity  were  wanting  for  the  indulgence  of  selfish 
sorrow ;  and  when  the  night  came  with  excessive  weari- 
ness, there  was  the  welcome  sleep  of  youth,  and  strength 
exhausted,  and  at  times  the  long  forgetfulness  which 
nature  called  for  to  restore  her  wasted  powers. 

No  wonder,  thought  Kate  Staunton,  when  she  some- 
times witnessed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Reynolds  the  social 
gatherings  of  people  with  similar  pursuits  and  interests — 
no  wonder  that  good  people  congregate  together,  to 
console  each  other  by  their  sympathy,  if  nothing  more. 
And  then  a  sudden  impulse  would  arise  to  tell  her 
troubles,  and  to  ask  this  sympathy  for  herself.  But,  no ; 
it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  to  any  human  ear  that 
which  lay  heaviest  at  her  heart,  nor  in  that  case  would 
sympathy  afford  a  moment's  consolation.  That  was  her 
own  peculiar  burden,  and  however  hard  to  bear,  it  must 
be  borne  alone. 

With  regard  to  her  uncle,  Mr.  Ashley,  there  was  a 
more  legitimate  claim  presented  by  his  situation,  cha- 
racter, and  habits,  to  the  sympathy  and  advice  of  her 
Christian  friends;  and  often  were  the  very  words  upon 
her  lips  which  would  have  disclosed,  at  least  to  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  the  peculiar  trials  under  which  she  laboured 
in  this  close  connection.  But  here  again  the  impulse  was 
no  sooner  felt  than  checked,  for  of  all  the  maxims  incul- 
cated by  the  Bible,  that  of  keeping  themselves  "  unspotted 
from  the  world,"  appeared  to  be  the  most  scrupulously 
observed  by  this  family.  Indeed,  so  entirely  was  this 
principle  carried  out,  even  in  their  charities,  and  they 
were  large  and  bountiful,  that  Kate  felt  not  quite  sure,  if 
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her  near  connection  with  a  relative  of  Mr.  Ashley's  habits 
became  known,  that  they  would  deem  her  a  safe  or  fit 
associate  for  their  children.  And  yet  such  was  the 
intense  pity  which  filled  her  own  heart  whenever  she 
reflected  upon  what  he  was,  and  what  he  might  have 
been,  had  those  who  held  his  happiness  in  their  keeping 
been  only  just  towards  him;  and  such  was  her  strong 
persuasion  that  even  yet  he  might  be  rescued  from  the 
terrible  fate  to  which  he  too  willingly  resigned  himself, 
that  the  idea  of  giving  him  up,  if  placed  for  a  moment  in 
comparison  with  that  of  giving  up  her  situation,  was  dis- 
missed as  not  requiring  another  thought. 

Had  any  doubt  remained  upon  her  mind  with  regard 
to  the  standing  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Ashley  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Reynolds  circle,  the  case  would  have  been 
rendered  sufficiently  clear  by  remarks  made  one  day  writhin 
her  hearing,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  un- 
fortunate man  himself. 

Kate  Staunton  was  busy  with  the  children  when  this 
took  place ;  and  happy  was  it  for  her  that  they  occupied 
so  much  of  her  attention  just  at  that  moment,  for  she 
felt  that  her  cheeks  were  crimson,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  her  to  lift  up  her  head,  and  look,  and 
speak,  in  her  accustomed  manner.  Happily  too,  few 
people  cared  or  thought  how  the  governess  was  looking; 
and  therefore  her  obscurity  and  insignificance  enabled 
her  to  recover  some  degree  of  self-possession,  while  the 
speakers  went  on  to  say  everything  expressive  of  the 
utmost  disapprobation  and  disgust  against  that  poor, 
borne-down  man. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  little  touch  of  indignation  mingled 
with  the  crimson  of  Kate's  blushes ;  for  the  very  parties 
thus  conversing  had  only  a  few  moments  before  been 
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d  at  the  plentiful  table  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  sipping 
their  wine  with  great  complacency,  praising  its  merits 
with  as  much  apparent  satisfaction  as  they  would  have 
felt  in  praising  a  good  action,  and  evidently  taking  more 
themselves  than  was  at  all  necessary  for  their  stomach's 
xdke,  or  for  any  other  infirmity  under  which  they  might 
happen  to  labour.  Yet  fresh  from  this  prolonged  enjoy- 
ment they  now  came  into  the  drawing-room,  to  discuss 
with  little  mercy  the  fallen  character  of  one  who,  under 
the  severest  temptations  to  which  a  human  being  can  be 
exposed,  had  taken  only  a  little  more.  Not  that  Kate  in 
her  own  heart  felt  any  disposition  to  justify  that  little. 
She  hated,  loathed,  and  feared  it  more  than  they  did;  but 
her  indignant  spirit  rose  against  the  idea  that  these  should 
1)  the  parties  to  pronounce  such  bitter  sentence  against 
one  whose  many  excellences  of  heart  were  as  well  known 
to  her  as  his  many  injuries. 

It  was  from  conversations  of  this  kind,  so  frequently 
occurring  in  respectable  society  of  all  grades,  that  Kate 
became  too  well  assured  there  would  be  little  sympathy 
for  her  poor  uncle  here,  and  consequently,  that  the  less 
she  said  about  her  hopes  or  fears  respecting  him,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  her — indeed  for  both ;  for  she 
could  not  help  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  his 
resources  must  necessarily  fail,  and  when  her  endeavours 
\vould  be  doubly  needed  to  supply  his  actual  wants. 

But  although  Kate  Staunton  had  long  foreseen  the 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  her  uncle's  increasing 
-ncapacity  for  business,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
general  habits  gaining  ground,  the  final  blow  fell  both  on 
her  and  him  before  they  were  either  of  them  so  prepared 
for  it  as  she  at  least  had  imagined  herself  to  be. 

This  happened  one  day  after  she  had  retraced  her  steps 
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to  the  town  by  the  dim  light  of  a  cloudy  afternoon  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn.  The  lamps  were  lighted  for  the 
first  time  that  day  at  an  early  hour,  and  as  she  passed 
along  the  streets,  her  fancy  pictured  pleasant  gatherings 
in  of  prosperous  families  in  many  a  well-built  mansion, 
with  brilliantly  illuminated  hall,  and  crimson  curtained 
dining-room.  The  casual  opening  of  doors  for  gentlemen 
returning  home  from  business,  revealed  to  the  passer  by 
slight  glimpses  of  these  glowing  scenes,  and  imagination 
filled  the  picture  with  faces,  figures,  and  embellishments 
of  its  own. 

"Ah!"  said  Kate  to  herself,  "and  even  our  lodgings 
might  look  just  as  comfortable  as  any  of  these  grand 
places,  if  only  he  would  be  himself  again.  Perhaps  he 
will  even  yet,  for  I  cannot  think  his  heart  is  so  depraved, 
only  his  resolution  is  so  weak." 

And  thus  she  made  excuses  for  him  as  she  walked 
along,  and  wished  and  hoped  until  she  half  believed. 
And  so  she  built  her  castle  up,  higher  and  higher  still, 
until  perhaps  some  friendless,  homeless  wretch  passed  by, 
intent  upon  the  purchase  of  a  moment's  mad  oblivion  to 
his  cares,  or  reeling  figures  caught  her  gaze,  or  other 
hideous  and  revolting  spectacles  presented  themselves  to 
overthrow  her  hopes,  and  make  her  feel  how  weak  was 
the  foundation  upon  which  she  built. 

Arrived  at  her  lodgings,  the  first  good  omen  which 
Kate  beheld  was  her  uncle's  hat  in  the  hall,  and  his  walk- 
ing-stick in  its  accustomed  place,  and  her  heart  bounded 
at  the  sight.  With  a  light  and  buoyant  step  she  ran 
hastily  up  stairs,  but  paused  a  moment  to  open  the  door 
of  the  sitting-room  as  gently  as  she  could,  thinking  per- 
haps he  might  be  dozing,  or  at  any  rate  desiring  to  be 
quiet.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her  step  upon 
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the  stairs,  nor  even  at  the  door,  for  there  he  sat  before 
the  fire-place,  his  dinner  untouched  upon  the  table,  his 
feet  resting  on  the  fender,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
his  head  buried  in  both  hands,  which  appeared  to  be 
clenched  tightly  over  his  forehead. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Kate,  in  a  soft  voice,  after  she  had  gazed 
at  him  for  a  moment,  and  at  the  same  time  placing  her 
hand  gently  upon  his  shoulder.  "  Uncle,"  she  repeated, 
still  more  earnestly,  for  she  began  to  fear  his  silence  must 
be  something  more  than  sleep. 

At  last  Mr.  Ashley  looked  up,  or  rather  he  altered  his 
position  by  throwing  his  head  back  in  his  chair,  and  fold- 
ing his  arms  across  his  breast.  His  countenance  was 
unusually  pale,  except  that  there  was  a  burning  spot  upon 
either  cheek,  and  a  deep  line  of  red  where  his  clasped  hands 
had  pressed  upon  his  brow.  His  forehead  appeared  knit 
into  deep  wrinkles,  and  the  perspiration  stood  upon  it  in 
large  drops.  His  hair,  now  thin  and  almost  white,  stood 
off  in  strange,  loose  locks,  showing  in  some  places  the  bald 
head  between.  His  eyes  seemed  to  have  lost  their  sight, 
and  yet  they  glared  from  one  thing  to  another,  as  if  un- 
conscious where  they  rested. 

"Uncle,"  said  Kate  again,  "are  you  not  well  to-day? 
I  see  you  have  not  dined." 

Mr.  Ashley  looked  round  with  evident  surprise,  and 
\\hen  he  saw  the  table  still  covered,  he  laughed  aloud — so 
strangely  that  Kate  grew  frightened,  and  asked  again  if 
lie  was  ill. 

"111!  no,"  said  he,  "What  should  have  made  me 
ill?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Kate;  "but  if  you  are  not,  I 
think  you  had  better  eat  your  dinner." 

"  Take  the  dinner  away,"  said  Mr.  Ashley.  "  The 
VOL.  in.  c 
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people  must  be  fools  to  leave  it  there  all  day."  And, 
saying  this,  he  started  up  and  rang  the  bell ;  and  then  for 
the  first  time  Kate  saw  upon  his  countenance  an  aspect 
so  terrific,  that  she  knew  his  old  fitful  passion  had  come 
again,  the  same  which  always  of  late  years  had  been  wont 
to  come  when  he  believed  himself  cruelly  borne  down,  or 
otherwise  ill  treated  without  the  power  to  help  himself. 
She  waited  therefore  very  prudently  until  his  humour 
should  cool  down,  and  in  the  meantime  went  to  her  own 
room  and  busied  herself  with  taking  off  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  feeling  no  doubt  but  that  on  her  return  she  should 
Jind  him  quite  an  altered  man. 

And  so  it  was,  the  fit  of  passion  had  expended  itself, 
and  left  him  weaker  than  a  child.  All  the  warm  gushing 
of  his  natural  affection  had  come  back  too ;  and  looking  at 
his  niece  for  a  moment  with  the  kindness  of  a  father,  he 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
"  Kate,  I  am  now  indeed  a  ruined  man — a  miserable  out- 
cast— a  beggar!" 

"What  has  happened,  uncle?''  said  Kate;  "and  why 
are  you  worse  to-day  than  yesterday?" 

Mr.  Ashley  sunk  down  into  a  chair,  for  he  had  been 
.standing  with  his  back  towards  the  fire ;  and  again  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  he  sobbed  and  moaned  as  if  his 
heart  was  breaking.  For  a  long  time  no  words  came  to 
Lis  aid,  and  when  they  did,  it  was  only  in  broken  sen- 
tences that  he  could  tell  his  tale  of  sorrow  and  humilia- 
tion j  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  he  had  that  day 
been  dismissed  from  the  office  in  which  a  place  had  been 
so  kindly  made  for  him  after  his  failure.  The  same 
regard  for  his  feelings  which  in  the  first  instance  had 
prompted  the  offer  of  this  situation,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion had  prevented  the  gentleman  in  whose  employment 
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he  had  been  engaged  holding  any  personal  communica- 
tion with  him ;  but  a  sealed  letter  had  been  laid  upon  his 
desk,  with  the  final  dismissal  as  delicately  worded  as  pos- 
sible; not,  however,  without  leaving  it  to  be  clearly 
understood,  that  the  companions  he  had  chosen  for  his 
leisure  hours,  his  places  of  resort,  his  habits  generally, 
and  especially  his  one  besetting  sin,  were  the  cause  of  this 
entire  and  final  separation  from  the  society  of  respectable, 
trustworthy,  and  honourable  men. 

"  I  have  been  expecting  this,"  said  Kate,  less  startled 
by  the  intelligence  than  her  uncle  apprehended  that  she 
would  be. 

"  Expecting  it  ? "  he  exclaimed.  "  Why  then  did  you 
never  tell  me  of  it?" 

"  I  did  tell  you,"  replied  Kate,  "often  and  often,  dear 
uncle,  until  you  were  weary  of  my  telling." 

"  Did  you  ?     I  don't  remember." 

"  No ;  you  remember  very  few  things  now.  You  have- 
lately  been  living  in  a  dream.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
use  violence  to  awake  you;  but  never  mind  that;  so  long 
as  you  are  awake,  all  may  yet  be  well." 

"  How,  well?  There  is  nothing  I  know  of  that  can  be 
well  now.  Why,  I  am  utterly  ruined !  " 

"  No,  uncle,  you  are  not  ruined  yet ;  unless  you  aiv 
determined  to  be  ruined." 

"  Why,  what  is  there  to  save  a  wretch  like  me  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  good  God  still  caring  for  you;  and  there  is 
your  own  manly  resolution,  that  if  he  will  only  give  you 
strength,  you  will  conquer  your  worst  enemy  yet.  Why. 
uncle,  you  are  not  an  old  man  by  any  means.  Many  at 
your  age  have  undertaken  great  exploits,  and  performed 
wonders.  Can  there  be  a  greater  exploit  than  resisting  ;i 
ruinous  inclination,  and  conquering  yourself? " 
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"  But  how,  child?  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about.'* 

"  Yes,  I  do,  uncle." 

"  I  tell  you  you  don't.  You  are  mistaken  altogether. 
Women  know  nothing.  How  should  they  ?  I  tell  you,  if 
I  were  to  sit  with  that  decanter  before  me,  and  drink  only 
three  glasses  of  wine — only  two — only  one — I  could  no 
more  prevent  myself  finishing  the  whole,  than  I  could 
prevent  my  heart  beating,  or  my  head  throbbing,  at  this 
moment." 

"So  far  then  I  do  know  something;  for  I  could  have 
told  you  that  myself." 

"What  am  I  to  do  then?" 

"  Just  put  away  the  wine  altogether.  Don't  think  of 
it,  especially  don't  taste  it ;  and  if  you  determine  never  to 
take  one  glass,  either  of  wine,  or  of  anything  of  the  nature 
of  wine,  you  know  very  well  that  while  you  keep  this 
resolution,  you  never  can  take  two." 

"  Why  that's  logic,  to  be  sure.  But  still  you  are  talk- 
ing nonsense  ;  for  though  I  should  refrain  at  dinner-time, 
there's  the  evening,  and  the  folks  out  yonder,  where  I  go 
to  read  my  paper.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
spend  an  hour  with  them,  and  yet  take  nothing  ?" 

"  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  away  from  them 
altogether." 

"Pshaw,  child!  You  are  talking  nonsense  now.  And 
not  the  kindest  nonsense  in  the  world.  Would  you 
deprive  me  of  the  only  enjoyment  I  have  left;  and  now, 
especially,  would  you  deprive  me  of  the  only  friends  I 
have?" 

"  Do  you  believe  they  will  any  of  them  be  your  friends 
when  they  find  your  purse  is  empty?" 

"  I  must  confess  they  are  some  of  them  tolerably  free 
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with  my  purse;  but  then  they  are  welcome,  and  that's 
something." 

"It  is  something  to  them,  I  have  no  doubt.  Come, 
uncle  Ashley,  it  is  you  who  are  talking  nonsense  now. 
I  am  sure  you  do  not  believe  in  your  heart  that  these 
men  are  really  your  friends.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  even 
respect  them  yourself.  I  am  sure  you  know  it  is  a  filthy 
and  a  downward  course  along  which  they  are  leading 
you." 

"  Nevertheless  they  are  kind  and  attentive  to  me. 
They  always  place  me  my  chair  beside  the  fire,  and  look 
pleased  when  I  come  in,  and " 

"My  poor  dear  uncle,  are  you  so  desolate  as  that?  Is 
there  no  one  else  to  show  you  kind  attentions?  Why 
here's  a  chair  more  decent  and  more  comfortable  than  any 
they  can  place  for  you.  And  here's  my  worthless  self. 
I  know  that  none  of  them  can  really  be  so  glad  to  see  you 
as  I  am." 

"  Yes;  but  of  late  you  blame  me  so,  Kate.  And  when 
you  do  not  speak,  you  look  reproaches." 

"Do  I  look  reproaches  now,  uncle?" 

"  No,  not  just  now,  because  your  face  is  turned  away, 
and  while  you  sit  on  that  low  stool  beside  me  I  cannot 
see  your  eyes.  But  what's  this,  Kate ;  a  tear  upon  my 
hand  ?  Why  that's  the  bitterest  reproach  of  all.  No,  no ; 
I  can't  bear  that.  And  your  cheek  too,  soft  as  a  young 
child's,  it  takes  me  back. — Oh!  such  a  long — long  way — 
where  are  they  all  ?  and  how  and  what  am  I  ?  Alas !  I  see 
it  all.  They  left  me,  did  they  not?  And  I  became  I 
know  not  what — a  ruined,  wretched,  drivelling  old  man!" 

"  No,  not  ruined  yet,  I  tell  you,  uncle;  not  ruined  yet." 

"  Why  I  have  not  a  penny  left  to  buy  myself  a  loaf  of 
bread.  I've  lost  my  situation,  child." 
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"  But  I  have  money  enough  to  buy  bread  both  for  you 
and  me." 

"And  so  I  have  come  to  that  at  last  then,  have  I?  To 
«at  your  substance,  and  you  an  orphan,  and  almost  disin- 
herited too!" 

"  No,  no  !  things  are  not  so  bad  as  that." 

"  If  you  were  mistress  of  Hatherstone  now,  Kate " 

"Well,  uncle,  if  I  were?" 

•"  I  wonder  how  it  was.  I  never  could  make  out.  I 
<lare  say  you  don't  know,  either?" 

"  I  think  I  could  guess,  though.  But  never  mind  this 
now.  We  have  real  things  to  think  and  talk  about  now, 
.and  Hatherstone,  you  know,  was  but  a  dream." 

"  Yes,  we  have  real  things  indeed,  and  the  most  real  is, 
that  I  am  a  despicable  and  fallen  wretch." 

"  Not  fallen  past  recovery.  I  will  help  you,  uncle,  and 
•with  God's  blessing  you  shall  be  yourself  again — nay, 
better  than  you  were  before — stronger  in  principle  and 
purpose,  and  happier  altogether." 

"  But  degraded  still." 

•"Why  we  are  all  degraded  in  one  sense — weak  and 
erring  creatures,  sinning  every  day.  And  although  your 
sin  may  look  more  odious  than  some,  it  is  not  really  worse. 
All  sin  is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  the  rebellious 
spirit  which  prompts  the  act,  more  than  the  deed  itself, 
which  offends  his  purity  and  goodness.  Your  sin  repented 
of  may  all  be  washed  away,  and  scarcely  leave  a  stain 
•behind." 

"Ah!  then  indeed  I  might  be  spotless,  for  I  have  re- 
pented bitterly,  and  as  it  were  in  dust  and  ashes ;  but  I 
•sinned  again.  And  yet  I  prayed  to  be  forgiven.  Some- 
times in  the  deep  night,  when  none  could  hear  me,  I 
jprayed  audibly,  for  I  felt  as  if  £  could  not  bear  the  curse 
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of  my  own  conduct,  and  fain  would  weary  Heaven  with 
importunity  for  pardon." 

"And  was  that  all?     Did  you  watch  as  well  as  pray  *'" 

••  I  cannot  say  that  exactly." 

"  Did  you  use  what  means  were  in  your  power  to  keep 
\ou  from  temptation?" 

"  I  used  no  means  but  prayer." 

"  Then  surely  you  mocked  the  just  and  holy  Being  to- 
whom  your  prayers  were  offered." 

"  How  so?  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Why,  what  would  you  think  of  me,  if  I  should  choos»- 
to  walk  upon  a  steep  and  slippery  precipice,  having  no 
need  to  walk  there ;  and  if  from  thence  I  had  seen  one 
traveller,  and  then  another,  slide  down  and  perish  with 
the  fall ;  what  would  you  think  of  me,  if  for  mere  pastime 
I  should  choose  to  walk  there,  and  yet  should  pray  to  be 
k<  |>(  harmless  and  secure  from  falling;  or,  as  in  your  case,, 
if  1  should  pray  that  the  consequences  of  such  fall  might 
be  averted,  annulled,  or  set  aside  for  my  especial  benefit. 
Would  you  not  call  that  a  mocking  of  God  ?" 

"I  should  think  you  mad,  at  any  rate." 

"But  not  more  mad  than  you." 

"Perhaps  not;   but  I  have  left  off  praying  now." 

"And  so  rushed  headlong  into  ruin,  without  even  the 
wish  to  be  rescued." 

"Yes,  that  is  precisely  how  the  case  stands  with  me  at 
this  moment.  Oh!  Kate — Kate — I  am  a  lost  man  for 
this  world  and  the  next.  I  dare  not  think,  I  cannot  look 
into  that  pit  of  horror  that  lies  before  me." 

"Don't  try  to  look  into  it  just  now,  uncle.  Your 
i  •  r\«-s  are  weak.  You  are  altogether  out  of  health,  and 
unstrung.  I  will  give  you  something  else  to  think  about 
—not  the  most  pleasing  topic,  eeitaiuly;  but  you  must 
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help  me  to  economise  now.     You  see,  in  the  first  place, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  afford  wine  at  our  dinner." 

"Not  any?" 

"No,  not  any;  and  my  belief  is,  that  if  we  never  taste 
it  we  shall  never  know  the  want  of  it.  Now  that  you 
have  lost  your  salary  we  must  live  very  differently  from 
what  we  have  done,  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing we  can  do  without  so  well  as  wine.  Do  you  think 
there  is?" 

"  You  are  not  serious,  Kate?" 

"Yes,  uncle,  I  am." 

"Then  I'll  just  go  out  and  drown  myself." 

**  I  would  first  try  it,  uncle,  if  I  were  you." 

"  Impossible !  I  know  I  could  not  live  a  week.  And 
without  occupation  too.  I  should  certainly  go  mad." 

"I  confess  the  want  of  occupation  is  very  much  against 
you.  But  surely  something  can  be  found  to  do.  You 
know  I  subscribe  to  the  library  in  Nelson  Street,  and 
you  can  spend  your  mornings  in  a  snug  corner  in  the  read- 
ing-room there,  looking  over  all  the  reviews  and  maga- 
zines, and  gathering  news  to  tell  me,  for  I  have  no  time 
now  for  periodical  reading;  and  then  we  will  dine  late  now 
that  the  autumn  is  corning  on,  or  drink  tea,  just  as  you 
like ;  and  you  shall  walk  half  the  way  to  meet  me  coming 
home,  so  that  I  may  not  be  alone  in  the  dark.  I  find  it 
very  lonely  sometimes  now,  returning  from  my  duties, 
and  don't  half  like  the  feeling  when  people  meet  me  on 
that  path  where  I  cross  the  open  field." 

"No,  child,  it  is  not  fit  that  you  should  be  there  alone 
at  such  an  hour." 

"Then  let  us  make  the  best  of  circumstances,  and 
rejoice  in  this  at  least,  that  now  you  have  the  opportunity 
of  rendering  me  a  most  important  service." 
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"I  would  serve  you,  Kate — Heaven  knows  I  would  serve 
you,  if  I  bad  the  power." 

"It  is  just  in  this  way,  uncle,  that  you  have  the  power; 
and  no  doubt  we  shall  find  many  other  ways  in  which  you 
can  be  equally  serviceable  and  kind — perhaps  too  many, 
for  I  am  not  very  rich  in  friends  just  now,  nor  much 
pressed  upon  by  services  of  this  kind. 

"What  ails  you,  Kate?  "What  makes  you  speak  in 
that  strange  voice,  and  look  away  so?  Has  any  one  been 
unkind  to  you?" 

".Did  I  speak  strangely,  uncle?  Well,  don't  take  any 
notice  of  me  if  I  should  speak  in  that  way  again — don't 
ask  if  any  one  is  unkind  to  me.  I  am  sure  no  one  is. 
Only,  as  I  said  before,  I  sometimes  feel  very  lonely, 
uncle.  I  am  young  to  be  lonely,  you  know;  and  I  fancy 
I  am  of  a  social  disposition ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me,  as 
if  everybody  had  a  home  and  friends,  and  something  to 
prop  them  up,  but  me." 

"And  why,  my  poor  child,  should  not  I  be  the  prop 
you  want.  I  am  surely  as  lonely  as  you.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  try  to  comfort  and  support  each  other  ?" 

"Let  it  be  so,  then,  dear  uncle,"  said  Kate,  and  laying 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
for  that  moment  at  least,  with  all  the  best  and  tenderest 
feelings  of  a  father. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


HEN  the  first  shock  of  beholding 
her  brother  in  his  strange  and 
altered  condition  struck  home  to 
the  heart  of  Edith  Egerton,  she 
felt,  and  felt  very  sincerely,  as  if 
life  had  then  no  more  to  offer  to  her  of  hope  or  satisfac- 
tion. Of  her  own  instrumentality  in  producing  this 
fearful  change  she  was  too  painfully  conscious  to  be  able 
to  reflect  for  a  single  moment,  with  any  degree  of  com- 
posure, upon  the  awful  catastrophe  which  had  overthrown 
his  fine  intellect,  and  left  him  helpless  and  imbecile. 
Nor  was  there  any  cheering  thought  connected  with  the 
anticipation  that  his  reason  might  yet  be  restored;  for 
how  would  he,  with  his  sensitive  and  morbid  feelings,  be 
able  to  endure  what  recovered  consciousness  would  reveal 
to  him — the  spectacle  of  himself! 

It  was  strangely  terrible  to  think  that  she  who  had  all 
his  life  long  been  ministering  to  his  vanity,  and  feeding 
him  on  pleasant  thoughts  about  himself,  sacrificing  truth, 
and  honour,  and  mutual  confidence,  to  support  the  flat- 
tering deception,  should  have  been  at  last  the  sole  instru- 
ment, not  only  of  destroying  the  frail  fabric  she  had  built, 
but  beyond  this,  of  plunging  him  into  depths  beyond  all 
calculation  in  their  blackness,  horror,  and  despair.  But 
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so  it  was;  and  so,  indeed,  it  oftcm  is  with  those  who  pre- 
sumptuously take  into  tlu-ir  hands  the  great  prerogative 
of  Omnipotence — that  of  turning  evil  into  good.  The 
good  p.scapes  them  like  the  morning  sunshine  of  a  day  of 
storms ;  and  the  evil  comes  rolling  on  with  all  the  awful 
ty  of  hell,  spreading  ruin  and  devastation  over  all 
their  fields  of  fruitful  promise,  and  laying  waste  the 
garden  of  their  choicest  flowers. 

And  happy,  thrice  happy,  are  those  who  find  it  so; 
and  better  a  thousand  times,  for  those  who  work  with 
such  forbidden  instruments,  to  feel  that  evil,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be  tampered  with,  is  yet  a  fearful  and  a 
bitter  thing — better  a  thousand  times  to  see  its  real 
hideousncss  in  this  life,  than  to  behold  it  for  the  first 
time  in  the  next — better  to  know  that  those  who  dare  to 
roll  the  thunder  cloud  must  look  for  the  lightning's  flash 
— that  those  who  venture  to  set  in  motion  the  elements 
of  destruction  must  await  their  issue  in  ruin  or  in  death. 

Had  Edith  Egerton  been  left  alone  to  her  own  flatter- 
ing imagination,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  those  plausible 
views  of  life  and  duty  to  which  she  had  been  too  long 
accustomed,  there  is  little  doubt  but  she  would  have  per- 
suaded herself,  that  although  her  judgment  might  have 
been  in  fault,  her  heart  and  feelings  were  untainted  with 
the  least  alloy  of  guilt.  But  ever  near  her  at  this  dis- 
tressing period  of  her  life,  was  one  who  could  no  more 
suffer  her  to  go  on  under  this  deception,  than  she  could 
permit  the  helpless  invalid  to  be  left  untended  or  uncared 
for. 

It  was  Arnold's  mother  who  performed  these  offices  of 
love  and  duty  towards  both,  and  who  was  not  more 
watchful  and  solicitous  in  the  sick-room  to  hail  with  hope 
the  slightest  indication  of  amendment,  or  to  avert  the 
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least  approach  of  danger  or  disturbance,  than  she  was 
in  the  other  department  of  usefulness,  to  turn  to  good 
account  the  melancholy  occasion,  by  making  it  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  light  upon  the  sister's  path. 

Amiable,  however,  as  Edith  Egerton  had  hitherto 
shown  herself,  and  humble  where  it  was  &  pleasure  to  be 
corrected,  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  sensitive  mind  of 
Mrs.  Lee,  that  her  corrections,  at  any  rate,  were  not 
wished  for;  that  her  solicitude  was  not  regarded  as  that 
flattering  incense  which  the  heart  of  Edith  was  perpetu- 
ally craving ;  and  that,  having  surrounded  her  brother  for 
so  many  years  with  an  atmosphere  of  praise  and  adulation, 
she  was  in  her  own  character  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
plain  dealing  of  a  conscientious  friend.  It  is  true,  she 
had  borne  much  of  this  plain  dealing  from  Arnold,  and 
borne  it  so  well,  that  Mrs.  Lee  anticipated  no  repulse 
herself,  but  Arnold's  very  solicitude  on  her  behalf  had 
flattery  in  it.  He  was  a  young  man  too,  and  could  be 
very  interesting  and  attractive.  It  was  a  widely  different 
thing  to  fall  under  the  correction  of  the  young  man's 
mother. 

Not  that  Edith  looked  too  favourably  upon  herself  in 
other  respects.  As  regarded  her  personal  attractions,  she 
was  remarkably  simple  and  unpretending,  and  her  talents 
too,  she  was  rather  disposed  to  undervalue  than  to  over- 
rate; and  thus  she  often  neglected  to  use  them  when  a 
little  good  sense  would  have  done  her  a  world  of  service. 
But  notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  humility,  beyond 
even  what  the  case  required,  Edith  did  believe  she  was 
good.  Yes,  she  was  sure  that  her  heart  abounded  in 
goodness  towards  the  whole  human  race.  She  could  not 
bear  to  give  a  moment's  pain  to  any  one;  and  as  for 
devotedness  of  self,  was  there  anything  in  which  she  was 
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not  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  her  friends,  but 
especially  for  one  so  beloved,  so  admired,  so  almost  wor- 
shipped as  her  brother? 

But  beyond  this  Edith  believed  that  she  was  religious, 
not  only  good,  but  absolutely  pious — full  of  good  deeds, 
and  abounding  in  devotional  feelings.  No  one  but  Mr-. 
Lee  had  ever  thought  of  doubting  her  on  this  point. 
She  was  even  thought  in  general  more  decided  in  her 
religious  views  and  principles  than  her  own  secret  con- 
victions warranted ;  but  she  accepted  nevertheless  the 
favourable  opinion  of  her  friends,  only  wishing,  as  she 
often  said,  that  she  was  more  deserving  of  it. 

Perhaps  it  never  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Edith,  that 
had  the  same  friends  beheld  precisely  the  view  of  her 
character  which  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Lee,  they  might 
have  regarded  her  very  differently.  Perhaps  she  never 
reflected  that  all  they  knew  of  her  was  the  pleasant,  easy 
conversation  of  a  few  social  moments,  in  which,  with  a 
frankness  and  confiding  manner,  always  so  winning  in 
the  young  and  beautiful,  she  spoke  of  herself  and  her 
hrother,  her  pleasures  and  her  duties,  in  a  way  that  well 
might  purchase  the  golden  opinions  of  mankind,  and 
make  it  wonderful  to  others,  as  well  as  to  herself,  that 
Mrs.  Lee  should  persevere  in  dealing  with  her  as  if  she 
was  by  no  means  the  perfect  being  which  the  world 
believed  her  to  be. 

It  was  under  this  favourable  aspect,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional interest  of  having  been  shipwrecked,  and  saved 
almost  by  a  miracle  from  a  watery  grave,  that  the  society 

oi'  M were  about,  taking  up  the  cause  of  Miss  Eger- 

ton,  and  making  her,  after  being  first  their  wonder,  then 
their  favourite.  It  is  true,  the  excitement  of  such  wonder 
might  not  have  lasted  many  days,  nor  would  the  fascina- 
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tions  of  such  charms  have  continued  much  longer,  because 
Edith  still  wanted  some  of  the  essential  elements  of  dis- 
tinction ;  for  she  was  poor,  and  although  very  lovely,  was 
without  influence  either  in  her  own  person  or  her  position, 
Hence  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her,  unaided  by 
favouring  circumstances,  to  have  maintained  that  place 
in  public  opinion  to  which  she  had  been  suddenly  raised 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  shipwreck,  greatly  enhanced 
in  interest  as  it  had  been,  by  a  wonderful  account  of  it 
written  for  one  of  the  local  papers,  which  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  unusually  in  want  of  supply  for  its 
chapter  of  accidents.  In  this  manner  Edith  Egerton  had 
become  a  heroine  for  the  first  time  in  her  life ;  and  had 
her  case  been  one  requiring  a  subscription  from  the 
public  purse,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but,  taken  at 
the  height,  the  fever  of  interest  might,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  have  been  rendered  productive  of  a  golden  harvest, 
Indeeed,  Mrs.  Norris,  who  from  the  first  had  taken  up 
the  story  with  unusual  eloquence,  and,  happily  for 
Edith's  celebrity,  had  got  hold  of  some  hints  about  the 
fortune  she  had  gone  in  search  of  being  lost,  had  actually 
gone  so  far  as  to  talk  of  a  subscription,  and  was  even 
busy  putting  down  distinguished  names  for  that  purpose ; 
when  the  fresher  news  of  a  rich  uncle  returning  from  the 
West  Indies,  gave  an  entirely  new  character  to  the 
popular  interest,  which  it  was  the  great  business  of  her 

life  to  keep  up ;  and  while  it  gratified  the  town  of  M 

with  exactly  the  kind  of  prospect  always  hailed  with 
unutterable  delight — that  of  another  wealthy  man  coming 
to  settle  amongst  its  inhabitants ;  the  welcome  intelligence 
had  this  additional  recommendation,  that  it  saved  the 
pockets  of  those  whose  names  were  beginning  to  figure 
upon  the  list  of  Mrs.  Norris's  subscribers. 
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In  due  time,  the  West  Indian  merchant  came.  He  was 
a  little  crabbed  old  man,  shrivelled  away  like  a  winter 
walnut.  He  was  dark,  decrepit,  slouching,  and  sallow,  and 
exceedingly  bitter  in  his  opinions  and  expressions,  selfish 
too  beyond  all  shame  or  compunction ;  and  yet,  oh !  what 

running  there  was  to  and  fro  in  the  town  of  M ,  to 

hear  and  to  see  about  Alexander  Johnstone,  just  arrived 
from  the  West  Indies,  with  a  black  servant,  and  a  mine  of 
money !  Happy  and  envied  then  were  those  who  stood 
nearest  of  kin;  and  amongst  them  Edith  Egerton  of 
course  held  the  most  envied  and  the  most  distinguished 
place. 

Mr.  Johnstone  was  a  man  of  no  sentiment.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  nothing  but  what  he  was — rich,  and  conse- 
quently powerful.  No  man  in  the  world  knew  better 
than  he  did  how  far  money  would  go,  what  it  could  do, 
and  what  it  could  not.  If  he  stood  in  need  of  friends  he 
wanted  only  their  services,  and  those  could  be  purchased 
with  money.  Society  was  nothing  to  him,  and  he  was 
determined  never  to  involve  himself  in  its  snares — its 
pretended  claims,  its  reciprocities  and  annoyances.  But 
he  did  want,  notwithstanding,  some  kindly  thing  to  keep 
about  him,  for  he  was  growing  old  and  feeble,  and  had 
many  painful  infirmities.  Above  all,  he  wanted  some- 
body to  keep  his  servants  from  robbing  him,  and  he 
knew  only  of  one  infallible  means  of  securing  himself 
from  such  depredations.  It  was  to  make  it  the  interest 
of  somebody  with  young  and  watchful  eyes  to  preserve 
his  property — in  other  words,  to  help  him  to  hoard  and 
make  the  most  of  it,  with  a  view  to  their  own  benefit 
after  his  death.  Had  the  probability  of  any  one  doing 
this  without  such  a  motive  been  suggested  to  him,  he 
would  have  treated  the  idea  with  the  utmost  contempt; 
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for  his  belief  in  human  integrity  was  pretty  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  his  belief  in  the  reality  and  worth  of 
human  affection. 

It  was  very  natural  for  a  man  like  Alexander  Johnstone 
to  believe  that,  if  he  took  the  trouble  to  claim  his  young 
relatives,  and  if  he  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  reward 
proportioned  to  their  faithfulness  in  his  service,  he  should 
ensure  for  himself  all  that  they  were  capable  of  rendering 
him  in  the  way  of  personal  attention;  and  poor  as  he 
knew  them  to  be,  he  entertained  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  but  that  their  vigilant  endeavours  would  soon  be 
enlisted  on  his  side,  to  watch,  detect,  and  punish,  those' 
encroachments  upon  his  property,  under  the  apprehension 
of  which  he  was  perpetually  suffering,  even  more  than  he 
suffered  from  bodily  disease. 

The  first  appearance  of  Miss  Egerton  was  more  grati- 
fying to  her  uncle  than  she  had  ventured  to  expect.  He 
thought  she  looked  good-humoured,  kind,  and  comfort- 
able; and,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  deal  in  slaves,  and 
to  make  calculations  upon  his  money's  worth  of  human 
fitness  and  capability,  the  estimate  of  Edith's  worth  to 
himself,  according  to  his  market  value,  was  very  high 
indeed. 

Edith  on  her  part,  though  experiencing  a  little  personal 
repulsion  in  the  first  interview,  had  been  so  prepared  by 
her  own  feelings  and  imagination  to  attribute  every  con- 
ceivable virtue  to  an  aged  and  wealthy  uncle,  who  had 
the  benevolence  to  claim  her  brother  and  herself  as  his 
nearest  relatives,  and  to  hold  out  to  her  the  hope  that 
they  should  eventually  profit  by  his  wealth,  that  scarcely 
could  any  amount  of  deformity  either  of  mind  or  body 
have  made  her  otherwise  than  respectful,  admiring,  and 
devoted  in  the  extreme. 
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"My  uncle  wishes  me  to  live  with  him  entirely," 
she  to  Mrs.  Lee,  on  returning  home  from  her  early  and 
respectful  call  upon  the  old  gentleman. 

"  And  your  brother?"  asked  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  Oh,  Henry  will  live  with  him,  of  course,  if  I  do." 

"  Have  you  told  your  uncle  how  ill  he  is?" 

"Not  yet;  but  I  intend  to  tell  him  to-morrow,  for  I 
am  fn  spend  a  great  part  of  the  day  with  him,  and  we 
shall  no  doubt  enter  into  some  arrangements  for  the 
future." 

"  Should  you  like  to  live  with  him?" 

"  Exceedingly." 

"Why  would  you  like  it?" 

'•  I  am  so  fond  of  nice  old  men." 

"  You  find  Mr.  Johnstone  a  nice  old  man,  then?" 

"  Why  not  exactly  nice.     I  should  hardly  say  that" 

"  Good  then  T 

"  I  really  cannot  tell.  I  heard  him  swear  at  his  black 
servant.  And  I  am  afraid,  from  something  which  he 
said  inadvertently,  that  he  never  goes  to  any  place  of 
worship." 

"  I  am  astonished  at  your  idea  of  wishing  to  live  with 
such  a  man.  May  I  ask  what  there  would  be  to  make  it 
pleasant  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  should  hope  to  do  him  good." 

"A  very  laudable  desire,  certainly;  but  that,  at  his  age, 
and  with  his  habits,  would  scarcely  be  so  easy  a  task  as  to 
make  it  very  pleasant." 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  nurse  him.  You  know  I  am 
,:M  excellent  nur-e." 

"Ah!  Miss  Kgerton,  you  have  one  upon  >our  hamK 
already,  who  requires  more  nursing  than  you  alone  will 
ever  be  able  to  accomplish.  How  is  it  possible  then  that 

VOL.  III.  E 
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you  can   dream  of  undertaking  any  other  duty  of    so 
absorbing  a  nature  ?" 

"But  Henry  will  live  with  us,  as  I  said  before.  I 
should  never  think  of  leaving  him.'* 

Mrs.  Lee  shook  her  head  doubtfully,  and  added,  in  a 
more  than  usually  serious  tone — "One  thing  I  must  urge 
upon  you,  Miss  Egerton — that  in  your  arrangements  with 
your  uncle,  you  should  be  perfectly  explicit,  and  perfectly 
sincere.  The  duty  of  caring  for  your  brother  is  no  matter 
of  choice.  It  is  imperative  upon  you.  Consequently, 
whatever  interferes  with  that  can  be  no  duty  to  you ;  for 
we  are  never  charged  with  more  than  we  can  perform." 

Edith  blushed  deeply,  but  said  nothing.  She  did  not 
like  to  be  talked  to  in  this  manner  by  Mrs.  Lee.  Besides 
which  her  devotion  to  her  brother  was  her  crowning  merit. 
If  that  should  be  disputed  it  would  be  strange  indeed ; 
and  no  one,  she  thought,  but  Mrs.  Lee  would  dream  of 
such  a  thing. 

Her  interview  with  her  uncle  on  the  following  morning 
was  still  more  satisfactory  than  before.  He  appeared 
almost  inclined  to  adopt  her  at  once,  and  to  take  her 
immediately  into  his  confidence  on  trust ;  only  that  he 
habitually  doubted  every  human  being,  especially  where 
there  was  an  end  to  be  gained  by  a  plausible  or  pleasing 
manner.  Mr.  Johnstone  was  therefore  a  little  on  his 
guard  when  he  said  to  his  niece — "  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  which  need  necessarily  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
coming  to  keep  my  house  for  me,  as  soon  as  I  find  one  to 
please  me  ? 

Edith  blushed,  and  hesitated,  for  her  conscience 
reminded  her  of  the  conversation  with  Mrs.  Lee  on  the 
previous  evening ;  but  she  brought  herself  at  last  to  utter 
in  a  faltering  manner  the  words,  "  My  brother " 
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"  Is  your  brother  in  any  line  of  business?"  asked  Mr. 
Johnstone. 

Kdith  again  blushed  deeply.  She  was  naturally  proud, 
though  she  did  not  know  it,  and  had  imbibed  all  the 
romantic  notions  held  by  her  brother,  on  the  superiority 
of  literary  poverty  over  trade  or  business  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

"  My  brother  never  has  followed  any  pursuit  but  that 
of  literature,"  said  she. 

"Of  what?"  said  her  uncle,  unable  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  her  words. 

"  Of  literature,"  she  repeated. 

"  Do  you  mean  writing,  or  reading  ?"  asked  her  uncle. 

"  Both,"  replied  Edith. 

"  He  may  well  be  poor,"  said  the  man  of  wealth,  with 
an  expression  of  ineffable  contempt.  "  I  suppose  if  he 
came  to  live  with  me,  he  would  fill  my  house  with  papers 
and  magazines,  and  I  should  have  my  carpet  covered  with 
ink.  If  I  dislike  one  thing  in  the  creation  more  than 
another,  it  is  a  literary  young  man;  unless,  indeed,  I 
should  happen  to  fall  in  with  a  literary  young  woman.  I 
hope  you  are  not  one." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Edith,  endeavouring  to  smile,  and  still 
wishing  to  say  more  about  her  brother,  she  added — 
"Henry,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  too  ill  just  now  to  take- 
pleasure  in  books  or  in  anything  else." 

"111!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Johnstone,  with  evident  uneasi- 
ness. "How, — in  what  way,  is  he  ill?  I  hope  nothing 
infectious." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Edith.  "  He  has  had  a  paralytic 
affection." 

"A  fit!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Johnstone  with  extreme  horror. 
"  I'm  not  going  to  have  anybody  in  my  house  who  has  fits." 
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Edith  did  her  best  to  explain  that  her  brother's  illness 
was  a  solitary  and  recent  attack,  and  not  at  all  of  the 
nature  which  her  uncle  apprehended ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  allay  his  fears  after  they  had  once  been  roused ; 
for  if  fits  in  general  were  infectious,  as  he  persisted  in 
asserting  that  they  were,  this  was  precisely  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  he  knew  and  felt  that  money  could  do 
nothing  for  him.  The  fact  was,  Mr.  Johnstone  had  been 
informed  by  his  medical  attendants  that  he  himself  was  in 
the  utmost  danger  of  an  attack  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  it 
was  only  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  remnant  of  his 
shattered  constitution  by  securing  the  advantages  of 
change  of  scene,  and  occupation,  that  he  had  torn  himself 
away  from  the  fruitful  soil  on  which  he  had  reaped  so 
many  golden  harvests.  It  was  a  strange  sensation  for  one 
who  had,  during  so  many  years,  experienced  nothing  more 
palpable  than  the  infallibility  of  his  pecuniary  resources 
to  work  out  every  purpose  of  his  will — it  was  a  strange 
sensation  to  be  told,  that  he  was  very  likely  to  die ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  feel,  that  if  his  last  enemy  should  over- 
take him,  not  all  the  wealth  in  his  coffers,  nor  all  the 
slaves  on  his  plantations,  would  be  sufficient  to  buy  him 
off, — no,  not  even  to  purchase  the  respite  of  a  single 
hour. 

Mr.  Johnstone  did  what  he  could,  however.  He  sold 
ail  the  property  which  could  easily  be  disposed  of,  and 
set  out  for  England.  He  would  in  all  probability  have 
set  out  for  the  moon,  had  that  been  recommended ;  for 
he  was  determined  to  do  anything,  and  everything,  rather 
than  give  himself  up  to  die. 

No  wonder,  with  these  impressions  having  been  so 
recently  made  upon  his  mind,  that  Mr.  Johnstone  should 
•shrink  and  shudder  at  the  bare  idea  of  witnessing  in 
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another  the  expect  of  that  disease,  which,  in  his  own 
case,  it  was  apprehended  would  prove  a  certain  prelude 
to  his  final  dissolution.  The  very  thought  of  sueh  a 
eli-,  always  near  at  hand,  at  his  board,  beside  hi* 
hearth,  haunting  him  like  one  of  those  spectral  visions 
oi'  themselves  which  are  said  to  have  sometimes  haunted 
prisons  on  the  eve  of  death — the  very  thought  that  he 
should  no  sooner  set  foot  in  England  than  this  terrible 
doom  should  threaten  to  overwhelm  him,  was  indeed  a 
blow  to  his  hopes  which  he  had  been  little  prepared  for; 
and  the  emotion  which  he  evinced  on  Edith's  mention 
of  her  brother,  was  such  as  she  found  it  impossible  to- 
account  for;  more  especially  as  it  bore  no  resemblance 
to  sympathy  or  compassion  for  the  sufferer  himself. 

One  fact,  however,  was  sufficiently  clear — that  there 
\\a.s  no  hope  of  her  brother  being  received  under  the 
shelter  of  her  uncle's  roof,  nor  adopted  like  herself;  and 
under  this  conviction,  the  mind  of  Edith  became  filled 
with  vague  calculations,  and  bewildering  thoughts,  all 
tending  to  prove  that  it  was  her  duty  to  remain  with  her 
uncle,  and  try  to  make  him  a  better  man;  more  especially 
as  he  appeared  to  be  drawing  very  rapidly  towards  the 
last  stage  of  his  earthly  career. 

All!  how  often  do  we  deceive  ourselves  with  the  beiiei 
that  we  are  loving,  when  we  are  only  feasting  upon  the 
luxury  of  being  loved.  How  often  do  we  imagine  our- 
M  lvi-s  devoted,  self-sacrificing,  lost  to  ourselves,  and 
Absorbed  in  the  existence  of  another,  \\hen  we  are  only 
reaping  the  harvest  which  our  vanity  has  sown,  in  the 
affection,  the  dependence,  the  necessity  for  our  presence 
and  support,  which  our  unceasing  efforts  have  purchased 
for  us.  How  often  too  does  some  sudden  and  unexpected 
change  in  our  affairs  reveal  the  true  state  of  our  feelings,. 
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and  show  that  it  was  self  all  the  while  that  we  were 
seeking  to  gratify,  only  under  its  more  specious  and 
attractive  form,  as  reflected  in  the  person  of  a  friend  or  a 
brother. 

Edith  Egerton  might  have  read  a  deep  lesson,  not  only 
in  her  brother's  melancholy  affliction,  but  in  the  subse- 
quent circumstances  which  formed  the  commencement 
of  a  new  life  to  her;  she  might  have  read  more  of  the 
history  of  her  own  heart  in  these  few  days  and  weeks, 
than  had  been  developed  in  the  whole  of  her  previous 
life.  But  she  was  not  naturally  nor  habitually  a  lover  of 
the  truth ;  she  liked  to  imprint  fair  characters  upon  the 
page  of  observation,  and  to  read  them  according  to  her 
own  version.  Principle  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  trans- 
cript there,  as  with  the  meaning  which  she  compelled  it  to 
convey.  Everything  which  she  thought,  felt,  or  did,  was 
the  result  of  impulse,  acting  upon  a  tender,  amiable,  and 
dependent  nature.  Was  there  anything  in  such  a  cha- 
racter to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  becoming  an  universal 
favourite  ?  was  she  not  rather  the  kind  of  character  which 
the  world  delights  in — which  it  can  do  as  it  likes  with, 
and  therefore  pampers  with  its  flattery,  and  turns  about 
with  its  ever-changing  opinions;  and  then,  when  some 
temporary  charm  has  faded,  grows  tired  of,  and  forgets  ? 

And  yet  the  world  cries  out  for  principle — and  blames 
the  poor  for  wanting  it — and  advertises  for  it  in  servants, 
and  dependents ;  and  deems  no  partnership  but  that  of 
marriage  secure  or  advantageous  without  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HE  popularity  of  Miss  Egerton  grew 
rapidly  upon  the  fruitful  soil  of  her 
uncle's  pecuniary  resources.  No  one  was  more 
determined  to  foster  and  improve  this  growth  than 
Mrs.  Norris,  who,  ever  since  her  quarrel  with  Dorothy, 
had  been  very  much  in  want  of  some  attractive  object  to 
bring  together  pleasant  parties  at  her  house. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  then,  that  instead  of  being  the 
subject  of  a  charitable  subscription,  the  young  lady  in 
question  was  likely  to  be  the  heiress  of  what  was  reported 
to  be  prodigious  wealth,  than  the  door  of  her  residence, 
formerly  so  little  known  or  sought,  was  besieged  with 
callers,  who  were  only  deterred  by  the  muffled  knocker 
from  making  good  their  entrance ;  and  who,  even  on  the 
sight  of  that  melancholy  signal,  were  not  satisfied  to 
depart  without  leaving  more  messages  of  kindness  and 
condolence  than  the  unaccustomed  servant  could  possibly 
remember  so  as  to  convey,  with  any  degree  of  correctness, 
to  the  interior  of  the  dwelling. 

"  And  all  this/'  said  Edith,  "  after  my  brother  has 
ceased  to  understand  or  to  value  it!"  And  many  a  soft 
tear  stole  down  her  cheeks  as  she  reflected  what  would 
have  been  his  intense  enjoyment  of  these  indubitable 
evidences  of  distinction. 
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But  Edith  failed  to  understand  her  brother's  character 
here,  as  on  many  other  points.  It  was  not  the  mere 
attentions  of  society,  as  such,  which  he  coveted.  It  was 
incense  offered  to  his  genius — or,  rather,  to  genius  in 
general,  and  his  own  full  share  poured  out  upon  his  heart 
from  that.  Without  this,  flattery  had  few  charms  for 
him ;  and  to  be  a  favourite  with  society  on  any  other 
terms  than  as  a  poet,  and  a  man  of  distinguished  talent, 
would  have  been  more  revolting  to  his  taste,  than  grati- 
fying to  his  vanity. 

His  sister,  however,  deplored  his  present  privation  very 
deeply,  and  with  much  sincerity  of  feeling;  for  she  would 
have  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  conveying  to  her  brother 
the  pleasing  intelligence  of  whose  carriage  had  stood  at 
their  door,  what  message  of  enquiry  had  been  sent,  how 
many  delicate  little  presents  for  the  interesting  invalid 
had  flowed  in.  Unless,  indeed,  she  had  been  able  beyond 
this,  to  introduce  him  into  that  society  which  now  seemed 
opening  its  arms  to  receive  them  both — to  see  him  there, 
admiring  and  admired,  the  friend  of  literary  men,  the 
idol  of  distinguished  women,  the  universal  favourite,  and — 
her  brother  still. 

Dark — dark  was  now  the  shadow  which  had  fallen  over 
this  pleasant  picture.  Mrs.  Lee  alone  knew  hoiv  dark; 
for  Edith,  finding  that  her  assistance  was  not  needed,  her 
presence  scarcely  recognised  by  her  brother,  and  her 
attentions  no  longer  received  with  any  sign  of  pleasure, 
gradually  withdrew  herself  almost  entirely  from  a  scene 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  must  have  been  repulsive 
mid  distressing ;  but  which  to  her,  with  the  secret  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  instrumentality  in  bringing  on  the 
shock,  still  lurking  about  her  heart,  was  naturally  more 
painful  than  she  possessed  the  fortitude  to  endure. 
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By  degrees  then,  Edith  fell  into  the  habit  of  living 
very  much  apart ;  and  finding  that  no  immediate  danger 
was  apprehended  for  her  brother's  life,  she  even  indulged 
herself  with  going  more  from  home  than  had  hitherto 
been  her  habit;  and  now  that  she  was  herself  so  much 
sought  after,  it  was  no  difficult  thing  to  meet  with  friends 
in  whose  society  she  found  a  never-tiring  welcome.  Nor 
need  such  a  mode  of  beguiling  her  solitary  hours  be 
thought  extraordinary.  The  affection  of  mere  impulse  is 
quite  equal  to  this,  and  more. 

Amongst  those  who  heard  exaggerated  accounts  of  Miss 
Egerton's  beauty,  amiable  qualities,  and  general  goodness 
and  loveliness  of  character,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ashley  was 
not  an  uninterested  listener.  She  also  felt  the  desirable- 
ness of  enlivening  her  parties  by  something  capable  of 
attracting  and  engaging  the  common  order  of  minds.  For 
the  uncommon,  she  was  herself  sufficient;  but  as  the 
mistress  of  a  large  establishment,  she  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  rather  a  large  proportion  of  minds  of 

the  former  description,  the  society  of  M ,  like  many 

other  places,  being  very  scantily  supplied  with  the  latter. 
Hearing  too,  that  Mrs.  Norris  had  taken  Miss  Egerton 
up,  Dorothy  determined  if  possible  to  wrench  the  treasure 
from  her  grasp;  and  encouraged  by  Arthur  Hamilton, 
now  a  frequent  visitor  at  her  villa,  and  always  an  eloquent 
eulogiser  of  Miss  Egerton's  charms,  she  was  amongst 
those  who  made  a  very  early  call  of  enquiry  after  the 
brother's  illness. 

In  her  case,  however,  it  was  not  a  mere  call  of  inquiry 
which  she  contemplated.  She  had  a  design  beyond  that; 
and  although  frustrated  in  her  first  attempt,  she  succeeded 
the  second  time  in  penetrating  within  the  door;  and  after 
ten  minutes  conversation,  she  succeeded  also  in  bearing  off 

VOL.  III.  F 
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the  lovely  prize,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  with 
her,  quietly,  she  said,  but  that  meant  only  that  a  smaller 
party  than  usual  should  meet  for  the  evening,  and  on  this 
occasion  Arthur  Hamilton  was  of  the  number. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  Dorothy  was  dis- 
appointed in  her  tete-a-tete  with  Edith.  They  had  no 
feelings  in  common.  A  creature  of  impulse  is  seldom  a 
creature  of  strong  feeling;  and  the  intellectual  range  of 
Edith's  mind  had  been  submitted  so  willingly  to  the 
boundary  of  custom,  and  the  conventionalities  of  female 
life,  that  she  was  herself  scarcely  conscious  how  far  it 
might  have  been  made  to  extend. 

"  She  will  do  very  well  for  the  evening,"  thought 
Dorothy,  as  her  carriage  rolled  along,  "but  for  myself,  I 
must  still  be  alone." 

And  when  the  evening  came  she  soon  found  that  her 
calculations  had  been  correct.  The  party  for  that  occa- 
sion was  more  select  than  numerous,  "composed,'*  as 
Dorothy  had  said  to  her  servant,  Betsy,  while  undergoing 
the  process  of  decoration  for  the  evening,  "of  some  of 
the  least  intolerable  people  in  the  place."  She  might, 
without  any  violation  of  the  truth,  have  said,  the  people 
with  whom  she  had  the  greatest  desire  to  stand  well ;  for 
on  this  evening  she  was  determined  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  reigning  supremely  in  the  hearts,  and  before  the  eyes, 
of  all.  Thus  she  was  dressed  with  more  than  usual  care ; 
and  her  figure,  when  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Edith,  who  always 
dressed  with  simplicity,  yet  with  extreme  good  taste. 

Indeed,  the  beauty  of  Miss  Egerton  was  of  the  kind 
which  requires  no  ornament.  Soft,  glowing,  rich  in  the 
colouring  of  her  hair  and  complexion,  she  was  a  picture 
in  herself;  but  a  picture  so  little  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
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Dorothy,  that  she  betrayed  the  weakness  of  depreciating 
those  charms  which  found  but  too  many  admirers  in  her 
presence. 

"What  is  it  that  you  see  in  that  Miss  Egerton?"  said 
she,  rather  peevishly,  to  Arthur  Hamilton  once  during 
that  evening  when  he  happened  to  be  near  her. 

"The  most  beautiful  creature  I  ever  beheld  in  my 
life,"  he  replied  with  great  enthusiasm. 

"  Do  you  think,"  asked  Dorothy,  with  a  smile  of  pecu- 
liar archness,  "that  the  picture  would  be  equally  beautiful 
without  the  rich  setting  of  its  golden  frame  ?" 

"That  is  not  for  me  to  say,"  replied  Arthur,  "but 
when,  except  in  this  instance,  do  we  find  such  beauty 
in  such  a  frame  ?"  and  so  saying,  he  turned  away,  and 
Dorothy  was  left  alone — for  the  first  time  since  she  had 
enjoyed  the  power  to  draw  around  her  whatever  society 
she  pleased,  she  was  left  alone !  And  this  was  her  party 
of  chosen  friends,  selected  for  the  very  purpose  of  enjoy- 
ing their  united  homage;  yet  here,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
exquisite  embellishments  of  life,  for  which  she  had  sold 
herself — here,  gorgeously  dressed  as  she  was,  and  capti- 
vating and  irresistible  as  she  was  always  told  that  she 
must  be — here,  she  was  left  alone ! 

Had  any  one  been  closely  observing  the  lady  of  the 
house  on  that  evening,  they  would  have  seen  that  for  a 
while  a  dark  expression  rested  on  her  countenance,  almost 
fearful  to  contemplate  in  one  so  young,  so  passionate,  and 
so  little  restrained  by  the  common  usages  of  society.  It 
was  succeeded  by  a  look  of  ineffable  scorn,  as  she  rose 
from  the  couch  on  which  she  had  been  reclining — on 
which  she  had  often  reclined  with  admirers  at  her  feet, 
and  walked  towards  another  part  of  the  room,  where  Miss 
Egerton  sat,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  listening  group,  all 
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apparently  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  simple  narrative 
which  she  was  relating  of  her  shipwreck.  And  to  do 
Edith  justice,  she  told  this  with  so  little  attempt  at  effect, 
that  the  horrors  she  described,  in  connection  with  her 
own  delicacy  and  loveliness,  produced  a  deeper  impression 
upon  her  audience  than  the  most  powerful  display  of 
studied  eloquence. 

Dorothy,  determined  not  to  have  it  seen  that  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  sink  into  obscurity,  had  joined  the 
party  of  listeners,  and  was,  or  affected  to  be,  one  of  the 
most  absorbed  and  attentive,  prolonging  the  conversation 
by  many  enquiries  of  her  own,  in  which  no  one  present 
detected  the  lurking  satire  which  played  upon  her  lips. 

"But  were  you  at  last  cast  out  upon  the  shore,  like 
Jonah?"  she  asked. 

"Or  like  one  of  the  divinities  of  old?"  suggested  one 
of  the  party. 

Edith  blushed  deeply,  and  hesitated  a  moment  before 
she  answered,  "I  was  saved,"  said  she,  "by  a  strong 
arm  and  a  bold  heart.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other 
man  in  the  world — any  other  person — any  other " 

The  speaker  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  the  story 
became  intensely  interesting  to  the  female  portion  of  the 
audience. 

"Ah!"  said  Dorothy,  "I  thought  there  must  be  a  hero 
in  the  case.  We  would  not  distress  you,  but  we  are 
dying  to  hear  his  name.  Only  his  name — two  words  will 
satisfy  us." 

"Arnold  Lee,"  said  Edith. 

Those  two  words  were  indeed  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
enquirer.  The  next  moment  the  whole  party  were 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  loud  and  sudden  crash.  A 
beautiful  porcelain  vase  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  lay 
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shivered  in  a  thousand  pieces.  Dorothy  bemoaned  its 
destruction  in  language  rather  exaggerated;  and  with 
flushed  face  and  disordered  looks,  she  stooped  to  gather 
some  of  the  fragments  from  the  ground.  But  the  acci- 
dental disturbance  soon  subsided,  and  the  party  were 
beginning  to  gather  again  around  the  same  point  of 
attraction,  when  Dorothy  proposed  music  as  a  change  in 
the  entertainment;  and  playfully  touching  with  her  fan 
the  shoulder  of  Arthur  Hamilton,  she  said  in  a  marked 
and  meaning  manner,  "As  for  you,  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  shall 
not  suffer  you  to  remain  longer  under  the  power  of  the 
enchantress.  Believe  me,  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for 
your  honour  as  a  true  and  faithful  knight." 

Edith  looked  up  enquiringly.  Her  eyes  asked  plainly, 
"  Is  Mr.  Hamilton  engaged?"  and  Dorothy  answered  by 
an  expression  quite  as  intelligible,  that  he  was. 

It  was  a  moment  of  fiery  indignation  to  the  subject  of 
these  remarks.  What  right  had  Dorothy  to  discuss  his 
obligations  in  this  public  manner  ?  His  countenance  was 
flushed  with  the  passion  to  which  he  dared  not  give  utter- 
ance, and  his  eye  would  have  looked  an  utter  denial  of 
her  implied  assertion,  only  that  eyes  will  look  the  truth, 
in  spite  of  the  falsehood  of  the  heart. 

What  was  there  in  this  little  select  and  social  party 
which  rendered  it  so  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  took  the 
most  prominent  part  in  conducting  it?  Something  there 
must  have  been,  far  from  enjoyment;  for  though  music 
was  resorted  to,  and  some  of  the  most  popular  airs  were 
played  and  sung,  and  although  many  voices  joined  in  pro- 
ducing a  harmony  so  perfect  as  to  enchant  the  listening 
ear,  there  were  hearts  that  beat  with  feelings  strangely 
discordant,  and  opposed  to  peace  and  joy.  And  thus  the 
time  wore  on,  and  the  very  evening  that  was  to  have 
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yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  all  that  woman's  vanity  delights 
in,  left  a  sterile  waste — barren,  and  unproductive  of  a 
single  satisfaction,  beyond  the  simple  conviction  that  it 
was  past  and  could  return  no  more. 

And  now  the  guests  were  gone,  and  Dorothy  was  left 
indeed  alone.  Alone !  It  is  the  very  time  when  those 
who  are  united  in  heart  as  well  as  hand  enjoy  the  most 
entire  communion — the  most  perfect  intercourse,  because 
they  are  thrown  back  again  upon  each  other's  loved  com- 
panionship, the  more  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  that 
temporary  separation,  and  the  dispersion  of  their  mutual 
thoughts  amongst  uncongenial  minds.  It  is  the  very  time 
when  language  seems  scarcely  needed  for  the  soul-com- 
munion of  those  who  dwell  together  in  their  inmost 
hearts.  To  feel  themselves  at  home — at  their  own  home, 
after  the  visitation  of  those  stranger  guests — to  breathe 
the  genial  air  of  their  own  paradise  again,  untroubled  by 
the  mixture  of  an  alien  atmosphere.  To  think,  to  speak, 
to  move,  with  perfect  freedom — to  pour  out  the  full 
heart,  or  to  be  silent,  perhaps  happier  still.  Ah!  there 
is  liberty  as  well  as  enjoyment  in  those  sweet  moments, 
beyond  what  wealth  could  ever  buy — beyond  what  power, 
or  influence,  or  distinction  ever  could  command. 

But  in  the  present  instance,  instead  of  the  soul  commu- 
nion, it  was  the  true  loneliness  which  came  last;  for  now 
the  guests  were  gone,  and  he  was  there,  and  both  were 
weary ;  but  not  a  word  of  sympathy  was  theirs  to  inter- 
change. 

Frederick  Ashley  was  not  a  man  to  occupy  himself  with 
sentimental  musings.  He  too  had  been  tired  of  the 
evening,  and  its  unproductive  nothings;  for  in  all  that 
passed  he  took  no  deeper  part  than  just  to  skim  the  sur- 
face ;  and  therefore  all  evenings  were  very  much  the  same 
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to  him,  except  that  he  grew  tired  of  always  spending 
money  upon  other  people's  pleasures.  Thus  he  began  in 
time  to  count  the  cost;  and  even  now  was  busy  with  his 
pencil,  making  out  a  list  of  items  of  extravagance,  pre- 
vious to  a  proposal  of  certain  items  of  curtailment,  which 
he  intended,  before  he  slept  that  night,  to  lay  before  his 
wife. 

What  an  immeasurable  distance  may  sometimes  lie 
between  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  two  individuals 
apparently  brought  into  close  contact  with  each  other, 
and  similarly  circumstanced  in  outward  things.  While 
Frederick  Ashley  sat  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  with 
paper  and  pencil  in  his  hand,  sometimes  casting  looks  up 
to  the  ceiling,  which  might  have  been,  for  anything  a 
casual  observer  would  have  known,  looks  of  deep  senti- 
ment ;  his  wife  had  cast  herself  in  listless  attitude  upon 
a  couch,  beside  a  window  opening  out  upon  a  beautiful 
lawn  which  stretched  towards  the  east,  and  while  the  sultry 
air  of  the  hot  room  oppressed  her,  she  had  thrown  up  the 
sash  and  drawn  aside  the  curtains,  to  let  in  the  freshening 
gales  that  swept  along  the  distant  valley,  and  now  stole 
over  her  tired  brow,  and  fanned  the  fever  of  her  cheek. 

Suddenly  her  husband  started  from  his  seat.  She  was 
nervous  and  excitable.  He  might  be  coming  to  speak 
to  her — to  say  that  he  was  feeling  with  and  for  her.  But 
no.  He  had  a  habit  of  always  putting  out  the  greater 
portion  of  the  lights  so  soon  as  company  was  gone,  and 
this  night  he  had  forgotten  this  familiar  act  until  con- 
siderable waste  had  taken  place  amongst  his  household 
luminaries,  and  this  conviction  added  to  the  sharpness  and 
determination  with  which  his  further  calculations  were 
pursued.  Not  that  Frederick  Ashley  was  a  man  to  grudge 
the  expenditure  of  anything  which  really  told  upon  his 
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estimate  of  life,  and  the  good  which  life  was  capable  of 
giving.  Whatever  added  but  a  single  spark  to  the 
brilliance  of  his  own  position  in  the  hemisphere  of  social 
distinction,  was  not  and  could  not  be  esteemed  a  waste. 
But  to  burn  all  these  lights  for  nothing !  That  was  the 
thought  that  roused  him  from  his  calculations,  and  made 
him  hasten  on  through  silent  rooms,  and  hall,  and  corridor, 
to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  then  return  to  take  his  dis- 
tant place  again  beside  a  single  dim  and  solitary  candle, 
burning  at  the  table  where  his  items  of  unnecessary  expen- 
diture had  yet  to  be  completed. 

The  lady  of  the  house  knew  nothing  of  the  preparation 
which  was  going  on  for  the  clipping  of  her  wild  wings. 
Just  then  she  cared  nothing;,  Her  heart  was  sick  and 
weary;  and  she  only  wanted  something,  or  some  one,  to 
appeal  to,  who  had  a  tone  or  touch  of  sympathy  about 
them.  She  was  young  too,  though  so  resolutej  and  some- 
times bold ;  and  woman's  youth  has  always  its  weak 
moments,  when  tears  too  readily  suffuse  the  eyes,  and 
sadness  shadows  the  young  heart  with  clouds,  heavy  with 
tenderness,  as  well  as  grief.  Alas !  for  woman  in  such 
moods !  What  have  they  not  wrought  in  her  experience ! 
A  leaning  almost  anywhere  to  find  the  kindness  and  the 
sympathy  she  pines  for ;  a  gratitude  too  deep  for  words, 
expressed  in  thoughts  and  acts,  of  which  the  ungenerous 
are  too  quick  to  take  advantage ;  a  confiding  where  there 
should  be  no  trust;  an  appealing  where  there  is  no  true 
protection ;  a  yielding  where  there  is  no  real  mercy — all 
this  has  been,  and  ever  is,  the  consequence  of  that  weak 
mood  in  woman,  in  which  her  wounded  vanity  recoils  upon 
her  soul,  and  her  sad  heart  tells  her  she  is  desolate, 
because  she  is  no  longer  flattered  and  admired. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Dorothy  was  not  par- 
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tlcularly  subject  to  these  moods;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  were  strange  to  her  experience,  they  fell  upon  her 
with  the  heavier  weight.  On  the  present  occasion,  she 
M)  far  from  being  able  to  control  her  feelings,  or  to 
summon  her  constitutional  firmness  to  her  aid,  that  gazing 
as  she  did  upon  the  distant  light,  by  which  her  husband 
sat,  she  felt  the  glimmering  and  confusion  of  hot  tears, 
which  multiplied  into  a  thousand  tbat  solitary  spark ;  and 
then,  as  if  the  flood-gates  of  a  pent-up  stream  had  sud- 
denly been  opened,  she  covered  her  face,  and  wept  as  a 
child  would  weep  in  the  presence  of  its  mother. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  one  so  young,  and  so  unac- 
customed to  such  ebullitions  of  feeling,  to  weep  in  this 
way,  and  not  to  expect  to  excite  at  least  some  pretence 
to  sympathy  and  consolation.  A  sudden  thought  too, 
had  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  young  wife — that  per- 
haps her  husband  had  a  heart;  and  out  of  the  very  ful- 
ness and  bitterness  of  her  own,  she  longed  to  make  some 
desperate  appeal  to  his.  She  longed  to  compel  him  to 
feel  for  her — to  wring  out  of  his  cold  nature  some  sensibi- 
lity to  suffering  in  the  abstract;  and,  simply  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  bound  together  to  travel  the  long  journey 
of  life  in  company,  she  longed  to  make  him  understand 
and  acknowledge,  .hat  more  belonged  to  that  companion- 
ship than  a  mere  external  recognition  of  its  claims. 

There  is  a  power  in  the  strong  feeling  of  some  consti- 
tutions which  carries  conviction  along  with  it.  Dorothy's 
was  of  this  nature ;  when  she  did  feel,  it  was  to  such  excess 
that  her  own  emotions  seemed  to  pervade  the  very  atmo- 
sphere she  breathed,  to  fill  all  space,  ^nd  thus  to  make 
themselves  a  part  of  other  minds,  and  to  set  in  motion  im- 
pulses of  other  natures  which  must  of  necessity  vibrate 
in  harmony  with  her  own.  It  is  true,  she  felt  most 
VOL.  in.  G 
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acutely  for  herself ;  but  her  emotions  for  that  very  rea- 
son were  all  absorbing,  passionate,  and  powerful  in  the 
extreme. 

Under  the  impression,  that  because  she  felt  to  such 
excess,  her  husband  must  be  feeling  too — because  she 
pitied  herself  in  the  great  desolation  of  her  isolated 
life,  he  must  of  necessity  be  inspired  with  pity  for  her 
because  she  wept,  he  must  perforce  be  touched  with 
sympathy  and  compassion  ;  under  this  impression,  she  per- 
suaded herself  at  last,  that  her  husband  was  actually 
melted  by  her  grief — that  he  would  now  throw  oif  that 
cold  exterior  which  had  so  often  repulsed  and  chilled  her ; 
and,  yielding  to  his  better,  kinder  nature,  would  perhaps 
draw  near,  and  speak  to  her  in  soothing  words — nay  pos- 
sibly would  blend  his  tears  with  hers. 

Surely  it  must  be  so,  for  now  he  has  risen  from  his 
seat — he  is  actually  walking  across  the  room  towards  her 
— he  stands  beside  the  couch — he  bends  over — oh !  blessed 
moment  of  heart  intercourse — of  sympathy  of  soul,  it 
has  come  at  last;  and  how  much  will  be  forgiven — how 
much  forgotten — how  much  reconciled,  when  he  has 
spoken  those  few  atoning  words,  for  which  her  very  soul 
is  aching.  Still  he  stands  beside  her — closer — closer.  She 
dare  not  uncover  her  face  until  he  shall  have  confirned  her 
hopes.  He  gently  moves  the  couch  on  which  she  is  re- 
clining. What  can  it  mean  ? 

"Dorothy,"  said  he,  "you  are  always  pushing  that 
couch  against  the  wall ;  you  have  already  rubbed  off  all 
the  gilding  from  the  panel." 

Horrible !  There  was  no  kindness  either  in  the  tone 
in  which  this  sentence  was  uttered.  The  words  were 
sharp  and  stern,  as  if  the  offence  had  been  one  of  an  un- 
pardonable nature,  concealing  by  its  own  magnitude,  every 
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virtue — every  suffering — every  claim  either  to  mercy,  or 
consideration. 

Dorothy  uttered  not  a  word.  She  still  covered  her 
face,  now  burning  with  indignation ;  but  she  wept  no  more. 
Why  should  she  weep  ?  Tears  were  indeed  a  boon  too 
precious  to  bestow  upon  a  man  who  regarded  more  the 
gilding  of  his  walls,  than  the  anguish  of  his  wife. 

But  in  this  she  judged  him  hardly.  It  was  herself 
alone  who  was  in  fault.  He  had  only  acted  out,  in  this 
single  instance,  the  principles  upon  which  his  whole  life 
was  conducted.  He  had  only  followed  the  impulse  of  his 
nature,  and  been  himself.  It  was  no  crime  in  him  to  be 
so.  In  short,  he  had  common  sense,  and  reason  on  his 
side,  which  she  had  not ;  and  yet,  so  wide  apart  had  this 
single  trifling  and  accidental  circumstance  placed  them, 
that  Dorothy  felt  for  the  moment  actually  justified  in 
hating  a  man,  whose  only  sin  against  her  was  his  incapabi- 
lity of  understanding  her  heart.  The  wrong  she  had  prac- 
tically done  him,  the  injury,  the  injustice,  in  choosing  to 
become  his  wife,  bore  no  comparison  with  this. 

"  I  have  been  making  out  some  calculations,"  said  Mr. 
Ashley,  all  unconscious  of  the  offence  he  had  committed, 
"  which  I  want  you  to  look  over  with  me  to-night." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  I  shall  have  no  time  to-morrow,"  said  her  husband, 
"  and  you  do  not  seem  to  be  particularly  engaged." 

"  I  cannot  look  at  them." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  am  ill." 

"  You  have  been  very  suddenly  attacked.  I  thought 
an  hour  ago,  that  you  never  looked  better  in  your 
life." 

"  I  am  miserable  then." 
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"  That  is  a  different  thing.  But  I  should  scarcely  have 
thought  that,  either." 

"  Then  I  don't  choose  it.     That  is  enough." 

"Mrs.  Ashley,  there  is  another  choice  besides  yours, 
in  this  question.  It  is  my  choice  that  your  expenditure 
should  be  curtailed,  I  would  willingly  pay  you  the  com- 
pliment of  showing  how  this  may  be  done  without  any 
difficulty,  or  privation  to  yourself;  but  if  you  will  not 
listen  to  me,  you  must  economise  in  any  way  you  choose ; 
only  my  money  shall  not  be  thrown  away  as  it  has  been. 
You  will  please  to  remember  that" 

This  was  new  language,  indeed,  to  one  who  had  been 
so  lately  flattered,  coaxed,  persuaded,  almost  out  of  the 
use  of  her  own  senses.  "My  money,"  too — that  was  a 
startling  sound,  reminding  her  of  the  vast  difference  in 
the  world's  opinion  between  herself  and  him — the  im- 
mense disadvantages  on  her  side — the  prodigious  favour 
and  condescension  on  his. 

In  her  cooler  moments  Dorothy  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  risk  her  dignity  and  self-respect  by  such  a  com- 
parison; but  she  was  a  passionate  creature,  and  with  true 
feminine  recklessness  she  demanded  a  reason  for  not  pos- 
sessing an  equal  right  to  the  distribution  of  her  husband's 
money. 

"Simply  because  you  were  penniless  yourself,"  said 
he,  "and  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  five  pounds  of 
your  own  before  I  married  you." 

"Much  as  the  world  loves  money,"  said  Dorothy,  com- 
manding all  her  energy  and  spirit,  and  determined  not  to 
appear  cast  down  or  trampled  upon,  whatever  she  might 
feel — much  as  the  world  loves  money,  there  are  conside- 
rations even  more  important  in  its  estimate  than  that,  and 
in  these  I  was  at  least  your  equal." 
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"No  doubt,"  said  her  husband.  "In  accomplishments, 
for  instance,"  and  he  laughed  as  he  said  this,  for  he  knew 
that  his  words  had  touched  a  tender  point. 

But  if  his  side  of  the  argument  had  the  advantage  in 
facts,  the  towering  passion  of  his  wife,  when  once  aroused, 
was  such  as  few  men  would  have  had  the  courage,  or 
perhaps  the  patience  to  withstand.  Here,  however,  the 
reader  and  the  writer  will  be  alike  disposed  to  leave  the 
contending  parties  to  fight  out  their  own  battle,  as  such 
battles,  if  they  must  be  fought,  should  always  be,  without 
an  ear  to  listen,  an  eye  to  observe,  or  a  tongue  to  tell. 

As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  eloquence  was  on  the  female 
side,  the  power  on  the  other ;  and,  thus  the  weaker  party 
having  expended  her  passion  in  words,  was  left  to  endure 
the  mingled  sufferings  of  solitude,  exhaustion,  and  defeat. 

The  guests  were  gone,  but  they  had  left  behind  them 
amongst  the  glimmering  lights,  and  faded  flowers  of  that 
evening's  entertainment,  a  painful  and  humiliating  con- 
viction, that  whatever  preparation  had  been  made  for  the 
indulgence  of  personal  vanity,  or  even  for  enjoyment  of 
any  other  kind,  had  been  made  in  vain.  With  regard  to 
them,  there  had  been  nothing  but  vexation,  bitterness, 
and  disappointment.  This  might  have  been  more  easily 
endured,  had  Dorothy  experienced  with  regard  to  herself, 
any  amount,  however  small,  of  secret  satisfaction.  But 
she  was  beginning — alas  too  late  !  to  find  out  that  the 
crowning  act  of  her  life, — that  act  by  which  her  doom 
had  been  finally  sealed,  had  been  an  act  of  madness,  and 
of  folly, — beyond  this,  an  act  of  selfishness  too  ,•  for  what 
but  the  purchase  of  distinction,  and  of  personal  gratifi- 
cation to  herself,  had  made  up  the  motives  by  which  she 
had  been  actuated  ?  There  was  meanness  then  as  well  as 
folly  in  the  act,  and  her  punishment,  all  wretched  and 
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degrading  as  it  was,  could  scarely  be  looked  upon  in  her 
cooler  moments  as  more  severe  than  she  deserved. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  see  that  we  are  justly  punished, 
and  another  to  meet  our  punishment  with  calmness,  and 
fortitude.  Patience  was  a  virtue,  to  the  exercise  of  which 
Dorothy  was  but  little  accustomed,  and  yet  patience 
seemed  to  be  the  only  virtue  which  promised  to  be  avail- 
ing here.  Patience !  In  her  present  state  of  mind  she 
could  have  rushed  upon  the  most  desperate  expedient ; 
and  yet  there  was  nothing  for  her  but  looking  steadily  on 
through  a  long  life,  and  making  the  best  of  her  circum- 
stances. No  human  help  could  aid  her  here.  No  human 
power  could  break  the  iron  chain  which  bound  her  now, 
and  which  she  loathed  the  more,  because  it  had  been  self- 
imposed. 

"  I  would  not  have  cared,"  she  exclaimed,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  soul,  "if  he  had  been  blind,  lame,  decrepid, 
hideous  to  look  upon,  if  he  had  but  possessed  a  heart  to 
which  I  might  have  appealed." 

She  forgot  how  little  heart  she  herself  had  brought  into 
the  compact ;  and  that  in  this  respect  at  least,  the  mar- 
riage bond  had  been  entered  into  on  equal  terms. 

"  If  I  had  but  a  friend !"  she  exclaimed  again,  "  but 
one  friend  in  the  wide  world!"  and  then  her  thoughts 
went  wandering  away  into  that  Canadian  forest  which 
they  had  visited  before  ;  and  she  saw  again  the  wide 
untrodden  snows  of  that  far-off  clime — and  felt  the  still- 
ness, and  the  solitude  ;  but  not  companionless — oh !  not 
companionless  to  her  !  And  as  she  mused  upon  these 
pictures,  her  fingers  tore  away  the  wreath  of  flowers 
which  rustled  in  her  hair,  and  cast  them  to  the  ground — 
how  worthless  now  !  The  gorgeous  drapery  which  hung 
around  her  too — the  gilding  of  the  room — the  pictures 
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even,  and  the  statues — she  could  have  dashed  them  from 
their  pedastals  and  trampled  them  to  dust  beneath  her 
feet. 

But  amidst  all  the  strange  choas  of  her  mind,  Dorothy 
essayed  in  vain  to  smooth  down  the  agonizing  sense  of 
her  own  great  culpability.  Perhaps  it  was  the  happiest 
omen  for  herself,  that  this  thought  could  stand  out  pre- 
eminently, and  make  itself  be  felt.  Especially  her  late 
discordant  passion  seemed  to  have  separated  her  farther 
than  before  from  all  the  kindly  sympathies  of  life.  Long 
past  the  hour  of  midnight  she  was  still  alone — now 
more  alone  than  ever,  lost  in  silent  thought — tearless 
—hopeless,  and  utterly  abandoned  to  despair,  for  now 
she  was  lowered  in  her  own  esteem.  She  had  felt 
before  what  it  was  to  lose  in  some  degree  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  others;  but  now  she  had  lost  her  own. 
She  had  lowered  herself  to  the  very  dust,  by  the 
expression  of  all  those  selfish  and  vulgar  passions  by 
which  the  most  common  and  the  meanest  minds  are 
influenced.  She  had  uttered  taunt  for  taunt,  reproach 
for  bitterness,  scorn  for  contempt;  and  all  in  language 
familiar  in  spirit,  if  not  literally  in  words,  to  the 
lowest  walks  of  life;  for  there  is  something  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  yielded  to  the  utterance  of  gross 
and  unwarrantable  passion,  like  having  been  dragged 
down  into  the  very  haunts  of  vice — something  like  pollu- 
tion— blasphemy;  and  blasphemy,  indeed,  it  is  against 
the  purity  and  majesty  of  God,  the  peace  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  his  awful  yet  benignant  power. 

Such,  then,  is  the  impression  which  it  leaves  behind, 
where  the  transgressor  has  a  soul  to  feel  the  harmony  of 
creation,  and  to  love  the  links  of  beauty  which  bind 
together  the  elements  of  goodness  and  of  wisdom  per- 
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vading  the  whole  of  the  wide  universe  of  mind  as  well  as 
matter — to  say  nothing  of  that  higher,  holier  harmony, 
which  blends  the  melodies  of  earth  with  airs  of  heaven ; 
which  blends  the  low  breathing  of  the  suppliant  soul, 
crushed  by  the  world  but  yet  regenerate,  and  owned  by 
Him  who  came  into  the  world,  spotless  himself,  to  walk 
the  lowliest  paths  of  earth — blends  even  this  low  prayer  of 
the  world's  cast  out  children,  with  that  living  atmosphere 
where  every  touch  is  music — every  breath  an  utterance  of 
sublime  harmony,  to  which  the  angels  listen,  and  then 
sound  their  own  accord,  filling  all  heaven  with  strains  of 
ecstasy  and  love.  And  we  can  break  this  harmony — 
destroy  this  concord — dash,  as  it  were,  our  daring  hands 
across  the  strings  of  golden  harps,  for  ever  sounding  our 
Creator's  praise,  and  make  a  jar — a  discord — abrupt  and 
horrible,  throughout  creation  — a  break  in  the  great  hymn 
of  universal  nature,  at  which  the  angels  pause,  and  weep ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


PPRESSED  with  the  burden  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  harrassed  by  too  many 
cares  to  feel  long  interested  in  the 
conversation  to  which  he  had  been 
an  involuntary  listener,  Arnold  Lee 
returned  to  his  quarters  at  the  inn 
before  any  more  important  fact  had 
been  disclosed,  than  that  of  Morton  having  gone  that  even- 
ing on  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  some  place  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  where  it  was  believed  that  food  which 
belonged  properly  to  the  working  poor,  was  hoarded  up 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  its  price.  This  was  too  fre- 
quent a  cause  of  complaint  to  excite  in  the  present  instance 
any  extraordinary  alarm  about  the  consequences  of  such 
discussions ;  and  Arnold  was  too  much  accustomed  to  hear 
passages  of  conversation  of  a  similar  nature,  to  apprehend 
that  his  companions  had  any  definite  meaning  in  what  they 
now  said. 

It  was  not  the  least  amongst  his  many  causes  of  annoy- 
ance and  vexation,  that  such  men  were  of  necessity  his 
companions;  and  often,  in  his  moods  of  solitary  musing,  he 
felt  it  a  severe  test  of  his  fortitude,  as  well  as  principle,  to 
continue  from  day  to  day  working  on  with  such  men,  while 
there  were  few  things,  except  the  single  pre-eminence  of 
VOL.  in.  II 
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planning  for  their  labour,  and  directing  them  in  it,  in  which 
he  was  himself  at  all  raised  above  the  lowest  and  the 
meanest  amongst  them  in  external  circumstances. 

Had  Arnold  not  possessed  by  nature  an  inherent  love  of 
conquering  difficulties,  he  would  never  have  gone  on  pur- 
suing this  kind  of  life  from  week  to  week,  as  he  did  now 
without  distinction,  and  unrewarded  except  by  the  means 
of  supplying  the  merest  exigencies  of  his  humble  exis- 
tence. To  him,  however,  there  was  a  certain  kind  of 
stimulus  afforded  by  the  mere  difficulties  of  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  saw,  too,  that  he  was  about 
to  master  them ;  and  although  no  portion  of  the  credit  of 
doing  so  appeared  likely  to  fall  to  his  share, — although 
even  his  own  patiently  concocted  plans  and  ingenious  dis- 
coveries seemed  about  to  be  wrested  from  him,  and  placed 
to  the  account  of  another, — the  simple  fact  of  working  on, 
and  working  successfully,  so  as  finally  to  attain  a  useful 
end,  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  of  which  no  one  could 
deprive  him. 

It  was  not  then  to  distinguish  himself,  but  to  bring 
about  a  great  good,  that  Arnold  Lee  worked  on,  and  for 
the  most  part  worked  cheerfully;  for  only  when  self 
obtained  the  mastery  over  his  feelings,  did  he  become 
dejected,  melancholy,  and  dissatisfied  with  his  lot.  At 
other  times  he  had  at  least  a  fair  average  of  enjoyment. 
He  had  always  the  perspective  of  green  and  fruitful  fields, 
where  long  had  been  a  useless  and  unsightly  waste.  He 
had  the  consciousness  of  good  and  faithful  service  done  to 
his  employers ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  their 
conduct  or  feelings  towards  himself,  it  could  not  touch, 
nor  injure  by  the  least  alloy,  his  strict  integrity  towards 
them.  Beyond  this  he  had  health  and  strength,  and  inde- 
pendent feeling,  and  good  will  towards  every  living  thing, 
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with  natural  kindness  which  kept  his  heart  warm  inter- 
nally, whatever  there  might  be  to  chill  it  from  without; 
and,  as  he  always  said,  in  numbering  up  his  enjoyments,  he 
had  his  own  blessed  mother,  the  same  under  all  circum- 
stances, as  graceful  and  dignified  in  her  poverty  as  in  her 
wealth,  and  to  his  eye  as  beautiful  in  her  declining  years 
and  wasted  strength,  as  the  loveliest  picture  which  youth 
and  health  could  possibly  combine  to  form. 

It  was  only  at  times  then  that  Arnold  felt  any  tendency 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  unfavourable  circumstances. 
Perhaps  unflattering  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate 
word,  for  when  we  look  at  what  the  world  calls  favourable, 
we  are  led  to  question  whether,  as  relates  to  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  agents  employed,  hard  work  and  hard  treat- 
ment may  not  sometimes  be  really  more  advantageous 
than  the  soft  indulgences  and  specious  plausibilities  of 
what  is  popularly  considered  a  highly  prosperous  life. 

Arnold  Lee  had  little  opportunity  of  making  this  com- 
parison. Isolated,  neglected,  and  even  contemned,  he  had 
the  manliness  to  restrain  himself  as  much  from  making 
any  outward  complaint,  as  from  presuming  upon  those 
privileges  of  social  life,  amongst  which  he  knew  too  well 
that  he  should  be  perpetually  subjected  to  humiliation,  if 
not  to  absolute  repulse. 

Still  it  was  natural  and  reasonable  to  wish  sometimes 
that  it  was  possible  to  work  at  his  present  occupation 
with  a  different  set  of  men.  His  companions  of  every  day 
were  beings  of  the  very  lowest  order  of  humanity,  the 
very  offscourings  of  society,  outcasts  from  the  fellowship 
of  mankind.  In  all  occupations  of  a  similar  nature  this  is 
more  or  less  the  case;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
habits  of  Mr.  Dalrymple  in  his  choice  of  the  cheapest 
accidental  agency,  tended  very  much  to  place  the  hands 
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employed  upon  the  embankment  at  a  disadvantage  with 
that  class  of  men  in  general.  There  was  haste,  too,  to  be 
considered  in  the  works  now  carried  on  along  the  shore ; 
for  whatever  had  to  be  done  must  be  completed  before 
the  autumnal  floods,  and  consequently  any  man  who  could 
handle  a  spade  or  wheel  a  barrow  in  his  sober  moods, 
might  earn  a  scanty  pittance  under  Arnold's  direction. 

As  Arnold  was  about  to  re-enter  the  inn  on  the  evening 
in  question,  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  his  hostess,  who 
informed  him  that  a  gentleman  had  arrived  who  had  been 
enquiring  for  him  ;  and  on  learning  that  the  stranger  was 
then  taking  his  supper  or  his  dinner,  the  woman  was  not 
certain  which,  in  the  little  parlour,  which  was  considered 
her  state  room,  Arnold  made  bold  to  enter,  especially  as 
it  was  the  room  to  which  he  had  an  undoubted  right. 

At  the  round  table  of  this  apartment,  now  covered  with 
an  unusually  white  cloth,  and  redolent  of  savoury  viands, 
sat  a  portly  and  well  dressed  gentlemanly  looking  man, 
evidently  some  stages  advanced  in  years  beyond  the  meri- 
dian of  life.  He  was  earnestly  intent  upon  the  wing  of  a 
fowl,  and  scarcely  looked  up  when  Arnold  entered.  It 
was  necessary  to  call  his  attention  therefore  to  the  fact  of 
his  having  enquired  for  him  of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Arnold,  "  but  Mrs. 
Green  tells  me  you  have  been  enquiring  for  me.  My 
name  is  Lee." 

"  Casually,"  said  the  gentleman,  with  the  slightest  pos- 
sible inclination  of  his  head.  "  Business  led  me  this  way, 
and  I  merely  mentioned  your  name,  but  not  at  all  in  the 
way  of  asking  for  you." 

"  I  suppose,  then,"  said  Arnold^  "  your  business  was 
not  with  me  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  gentleman. 
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Arnold  took  up  a  book  and  seated  himself  in  his  accus- 
tomed chair,  saying,  as  he  did  so, — "  I  presume  you  will 
not  object  to  my  sharing  this  room,  with  you  for  a  few 
minutes,  seeing  that  the  house  affords  no  other  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  am  the  intruder,"  said  the  gentleman ;  and 
he  went  on  picking  the  bones  of  his  chicken. 

Arnold  was  or  appeared  to  be  very  soon  lost  in  his 
book,  and  reading  attentively.  In  order  to  be  as  little 
intrusive  as  possible,  he  had  drawn  his  chair  close  to  the 
partition  wall  which  separated  the  little  parlour  from  the 
adjoining  room,  where  the  voices  were  becoming  every 
moment  louder,  and  the  conversation  less  restrained.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  one  placed  so  near  the  wall  not  to 
catch  occasionally  some  distinct  expressions  which  betrayed 
the  nature  of  a  very  warm  discussion  now  going  on,  and 
Arnold  became  more  interested  than  he  wished  to  be,  for 
he  was  weary  alike  of  the  troubles  and  the  enjoyments  of 
a  set  of  men  who  afforded  him  nothing  but  disgust,  as 
being  only  one  degree  removed  from  the  level  of  brutal 
passion  and  animal  indulgence. 

"  Hark !"  said  Arnold  at  last,  as  he  started  from  his 
seat;  "Do  you  hear  that?  I  am  sure  they  mentioned 
the  name  of  Staunton." 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  traveller,  apparently  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  interested,  nor  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
intelligence. 

"  I  do  believe,"  continued  Arnold,  "  they  have  some  of 
them  been  prowling  about  Hatherstone." 

"And  what  of  that?"  replied  the  imperturbable 
stranger  ;  "  Hatherstone  is  not  your  property,  is  it  ?" 

"No,  certainly,"  said  Arnold;  "but  I  may  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  it,  notwithstanding." 

"  A  reversionary  interest?"  asked  the  stranger. 
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"  No,"  said  Arnold,  rather  abruptly,  for  he  did  not  like 
the  manner  of  the  gentleman ;  but  he  still  continued  his 
occasional  exclamations,  as  if  talking  to  himself,  rather 
than  to  his  companion.  Amongst  them  were  certain 
threats  very  impressively  uttered,  such  as,  "  If  they  mean 
any  harm  to  Hatherstone " 

"  And  if  they  do,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  is  it  a  greater 
crime  to  injure  that  property  than  any  other  ?  It  seems 
to  belong  to  nobody,  and  to  be  falling  rapidly  into  a  state 
pf  neglect  and  decay." 

"  You  know  the  place,  then  ?  "  said  Arnold. 

"  I  knew  it  when  a  boy,"  was  the  indifferent  reply, 

"  And  my  grandfather,  old  Mr.  Staunton?" 

"  Something  of  him." 

*'  Did  you  know  his  rough  exterior,  or  his  kind  honour^ 
able  heart?'' 

"  I  knew  his  rough  exterior.  Dp  you  think  there  was 
much  else  to  know  ?  " 

"  Qh  yes,  many  good  qualities." 

"  But  I  hear  he  was  very  unjust  in  his  will." 

"  Not  at  all.  He  had  certainly  a  right  to  leave  his 
money  where  he  pleased." 

"  Unjust  to  yourself,  for  instance." 

ff  Not  in  the  least ;  I  had  no  claim  upon  his  regard. 
My  poor  father  had  forfeited  that,  had  broken  every  tie ; 
and  it  was  natural,  nay,  even  reasonable,  to  suppose  that 
the  son  would  share  his  want  of  principle.  Besides  which, 
I  had  a  right  to  suffer  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  sins  of 
such  a  father,  and  I  make  no  complaint  that  it  is  so ;  only 
I  don't  like  to  be  browbeaten  and  taunted  with  the  facts. 
They  are  bad  enough  in  themselves,  and  bitter  enough 
in  their  consequences,  without  the  wanton  cruelty  of 
reproaches  which  I  do  not  in  myself  deserve." 
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"  Are  you  subject  then  to  this  kind  of  thing?" 

"  To  more  of  it  than  I  know  how  to  bear  with  patience." 

"  But  you  have  an  honourable  post  here,  a  situation  of 
confidence.  That  shows  respect,  at  least,  on  the  part  of 
your  employers/' 

"  There  are  two  very  powerful  reasons  why  I  am  con- 
tinued, and  in  some  measure  upheld  in  this  post.  In  the 
first  place,  I  fill  it  industriously  and  faithfully ;  and  in 
the  second,  I  fill  it  cheaply.  Because  of  my  poor  father's 
disgrace  I  am  paid  about  half  the  salary  which  any  other 
person  in  my  situation  would  have  ;  and  I  am  perpetually 
reminded  what  a  prodigious  favour  it  is  to  employ  me  at 
all." 

"  Your  circumstances,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  must 
be  as  galling  as  those  of  many  of  these  poor  men  who 
meet  together  to  abuse  the  richer  and  more  privileged 
classes  by  whom  they  are  oppressed^  I  almost  wonder 
you  do  not  join  your  sympathies  with  their 's,  and  so 
become  a  kind  of  king  amongst  them." 

"  A  king  of  beggars,  truly.  My  ambition  does  not  lie 
that  way." 

"  I  spoke  of  your  sympathy,  not  your  ambition. 

'A  fellovr  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.'" 

"  I  have  enough  to  do  to  get  them  to  work  in  the 
morning,  after  a  night  spent  in  this  manner.  I  never 
make  it  my  business  to  enquire  into  their  causes  of  suffer- 
ing or  complaint." 

"  And  yet  they  are  men." 

"  To  me  they  are  mere  machines,  just  as  essential  as 
these  planks  and  barrows  which  must  be  brought  into 
daily  use,  and  just  as  little  to  me  when  the  hours  of  work 
are  over." 
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"in  short  they  are  just  as  much  to  you  in  their  capa- 
bility of  suffering  and  enjoying,  as  you  are  to  your 
employers." 

"  Yes,  but  I  never  taunt  them  with  transgressions  which 
their  fathers  committed — I  never  add  contempt  and  bitter- 
ness to  the  other  hardships  of  their  lot," 

"  Only  neglect." 

"  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I 
was  bound  to  do  anything  more  for  them  than  to  see  that 
their  work  was  well  executed,  and  to  pay  them  their  wages 
punctually." 

"Not  to  feel  for  them?" 

"  Never  beyond  what  a  momentary  impulse  compelled 
me  to  feel." 

"Nor  to  help  them?" 

"  That  would  be  impossible  for  one  who  cannot  help 
himself." 

"  Nor  to  influence  them?" 

"  I  certainly  never  made  the  experiment." 

"Have  you  no  interest  in  your  fellow— creatures 
generally  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  sometimes  fancy  rather  more  than  is  called 
for  on  my  part ;  but  these  men  are  so  vulgar,  outrageous, 
and  coarse.  I  have  no  feeling  in  common  with  them." 

"  Still  they  are  human." 

"  Human  animals,  I  grant." 

"Of  like  passions  with  ourselves — and  they  have  souls 
too.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that?" 

'  Why  if  they  choose  to  cast  their  souls  away,  I  don't 
see  how  that  is  any  concern  of  mine.  Their  bodies  are 
more  than  I  can  manage  to  my  satisfaction." 

"Is  it  not  probable,  that  if  you  first  influenced  the 
soul,  the  body  would  become  more  manageable?" 
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"  Do  you  mean  that  I  should  set  up  a  tent,  and  preach 
to  them,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  do  so.  Everything 
in  its  place,  young  man;  there  are  other  ways  of  doing 
good,  without  directly  preaching  it." 

"Ah!  my  good  sir,  you  are  talking  very  wide  of  the 
mark  to  a  poor  outcast  from  society  like  me.  What  have 
I  to  do  with  making  people  better,  when  I  have  scarcely 
a  reputable  spot  of  earth  to  stand  upon  myself?" 

"And  yet  you  might  make  yourself  one,  even  here. 
You  might  make  yourself  a  place  in  the  very  hearts  of 
these  poor  men,  for  they  have  hearts,  no  doubt;  and 
having  been  better  taught  than  them,  you  might  show 
them  their  errors  and  mistakes,  and  how  they  are  going 
the  very  way  to  make  their  own  condition  worse  instead 
of  better,  by  ther  lawless  and  destructive  practices.  You 
might  even  go  with  some  of  them  to  their  homes,  and 
listen  to  their  sorrows  there,  and  show  at  least  that  you 
can  feel  for  them." 

"But  I  could  not  help  them  substantially,  and  that 
would  be  very  wretched  work." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  sir,  has  not  a  look  of  fellow  feeling,  or 
a  tone  of  sympathy,  sometimes  been  more  to  you  than  a 
purse  of  gold  would  have  been  ?  " 

"  But  these  men  have  no  feeling ;  or,  at  all  events,  they 
feel  only  for  themselves." 

"  There  lies  the  secret  of  all  sympathy.  If  people  felt  for 
us  only  when  we  were  feeling  for  them,  we  should  always 
be  playing  at  cross  purposes,  and  the  feeling  of  two  parties 
thus  directed  would  never  hit  the  same  mark.  Whereas  the 
very  fact  that  people  do  feel  most  acutely,  most  frequently, 
and,  in  some  cases,  entirely  for  themselves,  renders  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  feeling  with  them,  and  for  them  always 
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appropriate,  and  sure  to  chime  in  with  the  right  chord. 
Young  man  you  don't  understand  things.  I  recommend 
you  to  look  a  little  more  into  the  nature  of  your  position 
here.  These  poor  fellows  are  getting  sadly  wrong ;  we  must 
keep  a  watch  over  Hatherstone.  Good  night;  my  horse 
has  had  time  enough  to  eat  a  double  quantity  of  corn,  and 
I  am  ready  for  my  bed.  So,  good  night,  again ;  for  I  must 
make  all  speed  on  my  way." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  traveller's  haste  to  be  gone, 
he  found  time  to  linger  in  the  adjoining  room  as  he 
passed ;  and  after  paying  his  account  with  his  hostess,  he 
turned  towards  the  table,  around  which  the  motley  group 
were  seated,  and,  with  a  good  humoured  smile  upon  his 
face,  said  cheerfully,  and  in  a  tone  which  implied  no 
unkind  reproach — "  Well,  my  good  fellows,  which  of  you 
can  drink  all  night,  and  work  all  day?" 

The  men  looked  sheepish  and  silly,  but  made  no  reply. 

"Which  of  you,"  he  asked  again,  in  the  same  jocose 
tone,  "can  drink  his  wages,  and  eat  them  too?" 

The  men  began  now  to  suspect  that  he  was  attacking 
their  favourite  indulgence;  and  vexed  and  surly  looks 
were  for  a  moment  exchanged  amongst  them. 

"  I  know  one  thing,"  he  continued,  still  buttoning  up 
his  great  coat;  "it's  time  for  me  to  be  at  home,  and  in 
bed,  if  I  mean  to  be  good  for  anything  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  don't  know  how  you  manage  these  matters ;  but  I 
take  it,  I'm  the  oldest  man  amongst  you,  and  that  gives 
me  some  right  to  speak  on  a  point  of  experience.  Now 
mine  goes  to  prove  that  a  good  sound  sleep  does  more  to 
help  one  through  the  day,  than  all  the  drink  that  ever 
was  sold,  if  you  had  a  mine  of  gold  to  pay  for  it.  And 
as  for  trouble,  and  poverty,  and  starvation,  why  you 
forget  them  all  when  you  are  asleep." 
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"  But  there  is  the  morning;"  said  a  deep  hollow  voice, 
and  the  stranger  turning  involuntarily  to  the  spot  from 
whence  it  came,  beheld  in  the  speaker  one  of  those 
wretched  pictures  of  humanity  that  look  aghast  from 
want  and  hunger — unshaven,  unwashed,  unfed,  uncared 
for,  yet  sharing  with  others  in  the  momentary  excite- 
ment of  a  stimulus  that  sent  into  his  hollow  eyes  a  fierce 
unnatural  glare,  making  them  seem  like  tiger's  eyes,  or  any 
beast's  of  prey,  more  than  like  the  windows  of  a  human 
soul.  Nor  was  this  all — the  form  was  one  from  which  the 
shuddering  beholder  recoiled.  A  wide  distended  mouth, 
and  cheeks  hollow  with  famine ;  loose  ragged  collar  fallen 
back  from  a  throat  sallow  and  sinewy,  and  wasted  aw  y 
with  want;  long  feeble  arms,  and  fingers  black  with  toil; 
and  the  whole  person  covered  but  in  part  by  fragments 
of  old  clothes,  filthy  and  discoloured,  of  the  coarsest  and 
the  most  heterogeneous  texture, 

The  traveller  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  startled  by 
any  spectacle  of  hideousness  or  depravity,  but  even  he 
evinced  some  symptoms  of  surprise,  when,  looking  a 
second  time  towards  this  most  revolting  figure,  he  per- 
ceived what  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  bundle,  or  a  white 
handkerchief  upon  his  breast,  supported  there  by  his  arm. 

On  seeing  towards  what  point  the  eyes  of  the  stranger 
were  directed,  the  man  looked  also  down  upon  his  own 
bosom.  And  well  he  might  look,  earnestly  and  long,  for 
there  were  the  beautiful  features  of  a  sleeping  child — 
a  little  motherless  girl,  his  own — the  only  thing  on  earth 
that  loved  him,  or  cared  whether  he  was  hungry  or  satis- 
fied, happy  or  miserable,  living  or  dead. 

There  was  something  in  the  fondness  of  this  wretched 
man,  as  he  looked  down  upon  his  child — something  too 
in  the  close  pressure  of  his  arm,  as  if  he  held  her  nearer 
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to  his  heart,  because  a  stranger's  eye  was  on  her — some- 
thing in  his  blackened  and  distorted  features,  and  in  the 
abject  loathsomeness  of  everything  about  his  person, 
contrasted  with  the  cherub  loveliness  of  that  fair  child, 
whose  golden  tresses  lay  upon  his  shapeless  rags — some- 
thing in  the  white  arm  and  little  helpless  hand  of  the 
sleeper  that  rested  so  tenderly  on  his — something  in  the 
whole  picture  from  which  the  traveller  could  not  easily 
withdraw  his  eyes — something  which  [made  them  tremble 
with  a  strange  glistening  that  took  him  wholly  by  sur- 
prise; and  turning  suddenly  round,  he  made  a  rapid 
though  a  covert  use  of  the  handkerchief  which  he  pre- 
tended only  to  be  adjusting  in  the  pocket  of  his  outer 
coat. 

The  gentleman's  chaise  had  already  been  announced 
at  the  door,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  gone ;  but 
not  without  having  left  behind  him  an  impression  that 
he  was  a  very  pleasant  "old  fellow,"  as  they  were  pleased 
to  call  him,  and  one  in  whose  service  the  party  within 
would  have  no  objection  to  be  employed. 

Abrupt  and  plain-spoken  as  Arnold  had  found  his 
new  acquaintance,  and  somewhat  meddlesome  as  he  had 
begun  at  one  part  of  their  conversation  to  think  him, 
still  his  words,  or  rather  the  spirit  they  expressed,  had 
left  an  impression  by  no  means  unfavourable ;  and  now 
that  he  was  fairly  gone,  Arnold  wished  he  had  met  his 
freedom  with  greater  confidence,  and  had  treated  him 
altogether  more  as  if  he  had  been  a  friend. 

For  a  long  time  Arnold  puzzled  himself  to  find  out, 
or  even  to  imagine,  how  this  old  gentleman  could  be 
acquainted  with  Hatherstone,  with  its  late  proprietor, 
and  especially  with  himself;  but  no  clue  to  his  identity 
could  he  lay  hold  of;  indeed,  his  own  entire  separation 
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from  the  household  and  domestic  affairs  of  his  grandfather 
might  easily  account  for  the  absence  of  all  recognition  on 
his  part ;  only  that  a  feeling  of  having  seen  the  same 
countenance  before,  took  possession  of  his  mind;  and 
the  longer  he  mused  upon  the  past  and  the  present,  the 
more  distinctly  he  called  up  buried  images,  and  traced  out 
partially  forgotten  associations,  the  more  sure  he  became 
that  somewhere  or  other  he  had  met  that  man  before. 

Perplexed  with  these  vague  recollections,  and  still 
more  so  with  the  thoughts  which  that  unpremeditated 
conversation  had  called  into  life  and  action,  Arnold  sat 
late  that  night.  But  this  indeed  he  always  did,  whenever 
occasions  of  a  similar  nature  called  together  that  noisy 
and  turbulent  community,  with  whom  he  reluctantly  held 
any  close  communion.  This  night,  however,  they  dis- 
persed earlier  than  usual.  Morton  had  not  returned,  as 
they  expected,  and  the  few  hints  which  the  strange  gentle- 
man let  fall  upon  ears,  not  quite  stupefied  beyond  the 
power  of  understanding  their  application,  seemed  to 
have  produced  upon  some  who  regaled  themselves  in  that 
dense  atmo^ohere,  a  sudden  determination  to  return 
home,  and  eujoy  the  natural  and  wholesome  rest  which 
the  stranger  had  recommended.  Altogether  the  assembly 
had  fallen  very  flat,  and  its  members  dispersed  without 
having  decided,  for  that  night  at  least,  what  would  be 
the  best  steps  for  them  first  to  take  towards  the  salvation 
of  their  country. 

Arnold  wondered  that  Morton  had  not  returned,  for 
he  was  always  the  most  influential  and  important  person 
on  these  occasions.  He  wondered  still  more  where  he 
could  have  been,  and  what  could  be  the  object  of  his 
secret  embassy.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression 
that  Hatherstone  was  in  some  way  or  other  implicated  in 
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these  disorderly  transactions,  and  he  determined,  when 
Morton  should  show  himself  again,  to  spare  no  pains,  and 
to  use  no  delicacy  in  ascertaining  the  real  truth.  Outcast 
as  he  was  from  all  fellowship  or  communion  with  society 
of  his  own  grade — forgotten,  as  he  seemed  to  be,  by  all 
his  family  connexions,  he  had  still  the  common  right  of  a 
man  to  stand  against  oppression  or  injury  whenever  it 
might  threaten  the  welfare  of  others ;  and  if  one  spot  of 
earth,  more  than  any  other,  could  awaken  anxiety  about 
its  peace  and  security,  Hatherstone,  with  all  its  old  here- 
ditary associations,  was  that  particular  spot  to  him, 

But  Morton  came  not  that  night,  nor  was  to  be  found 
at  his  work,  nor  anywhere  about  the  place,  for  some  days 
afterwards.  The  workmen  indulged  themselves  with 
many  jests  upon  his  absence,  for  he  was  addicted  to 
periodical  fits  of  intemperance,  which  formed  a  fertile 
theme  for  pleasantry  amongst  his  familiar  associates,  who, 
however,  had  the  servility  to  shrink  in  his  presence  from 
even  the  slightest  allusion  to  this  constitutional  tendency. 
It  was  wise  that  they  did  so ;  for  Morton  had  committed 
himself  so  grossly  in  this  way,  and  was  altogether  so  pain- 
fully conscious  of  his  own  weakness  on  this  point ;  he  had 
lost,  too,  so  many  opportunities  of  honourable  distinc- 
tion amongst  his  fellow-men  in  consequence  of  this  fatal 
besetment,  that  the  slightest  taunt,  or  even  hint,  which 
reminded  him  that  here  at  any  rate  he  had  his  master,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  acknowledged  by  some  per- 
sonal infliction  of  summary  vengeance,  such  as  few  men 
would  have  ventured  to  bring  upon  themselves.  On  all 
other  points  Morton  could  bear  jeering  as  well  as  others, 
because  on  almost  all  he  felt  himself  superior  to  the  crea- 
tures of  appetite  and  ignorance  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded ;  but  here  he  knew  himself  to  be  the  veriest  slave 
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and  fool  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  low — the  most  abject 
amongst  those  who  were  th  mselves  debased. 

On  this  point  even  Arnold  had  never  ventured  to 
remonstrate,  much  as  he  regretted  the  excesses  to  which 
Morton  was  addicted, — not  that  he  gave  the  matter  up  as 
no  concern  of  his,  or  as  a  thing  hopeless  and  inevitable, — 
but  that  he  did  not  understand  the  man  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  know  where  or  how  he  might  commence  on 
such  a  subject  with  the  most  reasonable  hope  of  producing 
any  good  result;  especially  when,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
knew  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  speak  after  the  fit  had 
seized  its  victim;  and,  on  the  other,  he  saw  too  plainly 
the  secret  shame  and  the  sense  of  degradation  which  it 
left  behind,  the  soreness  of  feeling,  irritation,  and  disquiet, 
for  him  to  add  one  shadow  the  more  to  a  life  already  too 
deeply  shaded  by  despair  and  gloom,  through  which  no 
single  gleam  of  light  or  hope  seemed  ever  to  find  a  passage 
to  the  hidden  soul  within. 

When  Morton  made  his  appearance  again  on  the  scene 
of  action,  he  had  offered  neither  apology  nor  explanation 
for  his  protracted  absence,  but  sullenly  taking  his  place 
amongst  the  workmen,  went  through  the  accustomed  occu- 
pations of  the  day  without  holding  any  conversation  with 
those  who  pursued  their  labours  by  his  side. 

Arnold  fully  aware  that  in  his  present  mood  it  would 
be  of  no  use  attempting  an  appeal  to  his  better  feelings, 
still  kept  his  eye  upon  him,  however,  so  far  as  to 
ascertain  that  he  did  not  leave  the  works  with  the  other 
men  at  the  time  of  returning  to  their  quarters  for  the 
night,  but  rather  loitered  about  the  spot,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  avoiding  them  at  that  time  of  unrestrained 
and  familiar  communication.  Many  were  the  attempts 
made  on  the  part  of  the  men,  as  they  laid  aside  their 
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tools,  to  attract  liis  attention,  and  frequent  were  the  side- 
long glances  directed  to  his  sullen  countenance,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  would  be  safe  to  approach  him  with  any 
more  direct  appeal.  All,  however,  were  evidently  brought 
to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  present  was  no  fitting 
time  to  make  their  wishes  known,  and  consequently  they 
all  left  the  field,  and  departed  on  their  different  ways, 
without  the  exchange  of  a  single  word  with  the  object  of 
their  profound  interest. 

Arnold  alone  remained,  as  was  his  custom,  to  walk  over 
the  ground  when  all  the  busy  operations  of  the  day  were 
suspended,  and  when  he  found  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
reconsidering  his  plans,  and  for  arranging  any  alteration 
or  improvement  for  the  following  morning.  The  scene 
which  he  had  to  contemplate  was  certainly  not  one  to 
attract  the  eye  of  the  poetical  enthusiast,  but  it  had  a 
deep  interest  for  him,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
paced  his  accustomed  rounds  with  as  healthy  and  cheerful 
a  step,  as  if  his  thoughts  had  been  revelling  in  all  the 
luxury  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 

Not  that  Arnold  was  indifferent  to  such  impressions,  of 
slow  to  receive  them  wherever  they  might  be  found,  but  he 
took  them  by  the  way.  He  did  not  make  them  the  object 
of  his  search,  but  regarded  them  just  as  a  person  bound 
on  some  important  mission  takes  the  nearest  road  to  the 
place  of  its  execution,  and  having  done  so,  and  knowing 
that  he  is  rapidly  pursuing  a  certain  course,  and  thus  has 
no  more  need  of  halt  or  question  by  the  way,  but  can 
look  about  him  as  he  goes,  gazes  on  every  variety  of  scene 
which  the  journey  unfolds  to  him,  and  enjoys  to  its  full 
extent,  and  without  interruption,  all  that  is  new  or  grand, 
or  beautiful  by  the  way. 

In  this  manner  Arnold  Lee  seldom,  if  ever,  lost  sight  of 
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a  glorious  sunset,  a  calm  summer's  evening,  or  a  moonlight 
night.  All  things  in  nature,  tin*  varieties  of  season  and 
atmosphere,  sunshine  and  shade,  the  swell  of  the  rolling 
tide,  the  gathering  of  clouds,  and  the  tints  upon  the  dis- 
tant landscape,  were  as  familiar  to  his  eye,  as  household 
faces  are  to  those  who  enjoy  the  happiness  of  home  and 
fireside  friends.  Indeed  they  were  friends  to  him,  and 
home,  for  he  knew  no  other;  and  even  here,  upon  the 
level  shore  where  he  stood  and  watched  the  sun  go  down 
in  all  its  splendour,  his  heart  often  whispered  to  the 
golden  orb  a  reverential, — an  almost  filial  "good  night," 
as  if  he  parted  with  some  friend  and  protector  who  was 
sure  to  come  again,  and  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  pro- 
mote his  most  successful  efforts. 

These  feelings  might  seem  puerile  and  fanciful  to  the 
mere  man  of  business,  and  especially  absurd  in  one  whose 
lot  in  life  appeared  to  be  little  above  that  of  a  common 
labourer  in  the  common  soil ;  but  there  is  no  setting 
limits  to  the  sphere  in  which  a  young  and  glowing  imagi- 
nation will  expatiate, — in  which  a  warm  heart,  shut  out 
from  the  natural  sympathies  of  society  and  household 
associations,  will  create  for  itself  kindred  home  and  friend-;. 
Arnold  had  no  other  around  or  near  him ;  he  had  no  other 
upon  earth  except  his  mother,  and  from  her  he  was 
doomed  to  dwell  apart :  but  he  could  not  exist  alone,  and, 
therefore  it  was,  that  he  found  fellowship  amongst  the  ele- 
ments of  nature,  and  held  a  kind  of  ideal  intercourse  with 
the  whole  visible  creation  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

On  the  evening  alluded  to,  the  sun  went  down  with 
unusual  splendour;  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to 
create  a  ripple  on  the  distant  and  receding  wave.  There 
is  something  in  the  long  slanting  sunrays  of  a  golden  sum- 
mer's evening,  which  seems  capable  of  investing  the  hum- 
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blest  and  meanest  object  with  a  kind  of  beauty.  Even 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  the  most  shapeless  animal  upon 
the  wet  and  shining  shore,  tapering  off  to  the  delicate 
point  at  which  the  object  is  treading  as  with  fairy  feet  the 
wide  expanse,  is  a  picture  in  itself;  and  the  scene  alto- 
gether, with  its  myriad  associations,  one  which  has  power 
to  sooth  the  most  tumultuous  soul,  and  harmonize  the 
passions  of  man's  restless  nature,  like  distant  music  when 
it  floats  upon  a  calm  and  dewy  atmosphere. 

It  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  the  rude  and  discordant 
spirit  of  Morton  should  be  the  subject  of  any  soothing 
influences  of  this  nature ;  and  yet  he  still  remained  upon 
the  scene  after  all  his  companions  had  departed,  and  tak- 
ing his  position  beside  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  station, 
stood  there  like  a  statue,  as  if  lost  or  buried  in  deep 
thought. 

Whatever  might  be  the  result,  Arnold  determined  to 
accost  him  even  in  his  present  mood.  It  is  true  he  had 
little  hope  of  speaking  to  any  useful  purpose,  but  he  had 
as  little  fear  of  any  consequences  to  himself,  for  Morton 
had  always  treated  him  with  a  degree  of  complaisance,  and 
even  urbanity,  which  appeared  foreign  to  his  nature  in  all 
his  intercourse  with  others.  On  this  occasion,  too,  he 
fancied  that  the  dark  brow  of  Morton  was  rather  gloomy 
than  threatening.  Perhaps  the  man  had  human  feelings 
buried  in  his  heart,  which  only  wanted  some  strong  sym- 
pathy to  call  them  forth;  perhaps  he  wanted  help  to 
strengthen  him  in  some  noble  resolution ;  perhaps  he 
wanted  to  be  shown  the  darkness  and  the  dreariness  of  the 
destiny  to  which  he  was  consigning  himself,  by  his  habitual 
yielding  to  evil  passions  and  to  vicious  desires. 

No;  Morton  did  not  want  that.  He  was  perfectly 
sensible-  of  the  gloom,  the  desert,  the  unfruitful  and 
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hideous  waste  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  No  one 
could  look  upon  life  with  more  indifference, — nay,  even 
with  more  loa tiling  than  he  did;  and  but  for  a  certain 
fearful  apprehension  of  the  future,  and  but  for  the  habit 
of  seeking  momentary  forgetfulness  as  a  resource  against 
unwelcome  thoughts,  he  would  long  ago  have  shared  the 
fate  of  those  who  rush  uncalled  into  an  eternity  which 
they  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  explore,  without  the  aid 
of  any  higher  wisdom  than  their  own. 

"  Morton,"  said  Arnold,  as  if  speaking  without  pre- 
meditation, and  at  the  same  time  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  his  note-book,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  "  you  have 
been  a  long  time  absent.  Have  you  been  ill  ?" 

"  I  have  been  away,"  replied  Morton. 

"  On  a  visit?" 

"  Yes." 

"You  have  friends,  then,  in  this  neighbourhood?" 

"  Not  exactly.    One  may  visit  without  finding  friends." 

"  Indeed  one  may.  But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  being 
at  the  trouble  of  visiting  on  such  terms." 

"  And  yet  the  whole  world  is  employed  in  that  kind  of 
business,  as  it  seems  to  me." 

"  All  the  world  except  ourselves,"  said  Arnold,  laughing. 
"  But,"  he  added  more  gravely,  "  we  cannot  spare  you 
from  us  here.  You  are  too  important  a  person  to  absent 
yourself  in  this  way;  and,  moreover,  I  don't  wish  to  employ 
any  man  on  these  works,  who,  whenever  he  chooses  to  do 
so,  will  take  his  time  into  his  own  hands." 

"  You  needn't  employ  me  unless  you  like.  I  thought 
the  business  was  Mr.  Dalrymple's, — not  your's." 

"  Certainly;  but  I  can  report  you." 

"  Do,  if  you  please.  I  am  weary  enough  of  the 
job." 
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"You  would  find  it  more  pleasant,  as  well  as  more 
profitable,  if  you  kept  steadily  at  it." 

"  Perhaps  so.     But  that  is  no  concern  of  yours." 

"  Yes,  it  is.  I  should  like  to  see  you  a  different  man 
altogether,  except  in  your  influence  over  others.  I  want 
you  to  keep  the  same  influence,  only  to  turn  it  in  a 
different  direction." 

"How?" 

"  To  turn  it  towards  good,  instead  of  evil." 

"How?" 

"  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  that." 

"  I  thought  not." 

'•"  But  you  understand  mankind  well  enough  yourself, 
Morton,  to  know  how  to  do  good  to  your  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  better  far  than  I  can  describe  it  to  you.  You 
are  an  older  man  than  I  am,  and  you  have  seen  the  world 
under  so  many  different  aspects,  that  you  have  acquired 
a  power  beyond  what  most  people  possess,  of  turning  the 
minds  of  inferior  men  which  way  you  will." 

"  I  have  seen  life  under  many  aspects,  as  you  say." 

"  The  present  is  not  a  very  favourable  one,  I  confess." 

"  The  present  is  a  favourable  one." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  Human  life  has  many  aspects.  While  you  have  been 
looking  on  upon  these  people — all  filthy,  low,  debased, 
selfish,  mean,  and  hateful  to  one  another,  vulgar,  noisy, 
quarrelsome,  and  blasphemous,  I  have  been  looking  in  at 
one  of  the  windows  of  heaven.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  have  seen  a  picture  of  perfect  peace.  I  never 
believed  in  it  before." 

"  You  have  been  associated  with  some  holy  family  ?" 

"  No  ;  the  woman  was  alone — a  widow,  and  childless. 
She  had  no  companion  but  her  bible." 
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"  Where  did  you  see  her?" 

*'  Never  mind,  I  did  see  her.  That  is  enough.  I  stood,  as 
1  said  before,  gazing  as  one  of  the  lost  spirits  might  stand 
outside  the  gates  of  heaven,  looking  within,  yet  shut  out 
himself  for  ever.  Darkness  came  on,  and  still  I  could  not 
leave  the  place.  My  feet  seemed  chained,  and  there 
I  lingered  until  the  lamp  within  that  quiet  room  grew 
dim,  and  then  the  woman  closed  her  book,  and  kneeling 
down,  she  prayed  to  the  great  God  of  heaven.  I  heard 
the  very  words.  They  seemed  to  come  from  a  deep 
lu  art  that  had  known  both  sorrow  and  temptation;  and 
they  were  so  simple,  a  little  child  might  have  spoken 
them." 

"  Did  you  disturb  her  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ;  not  for  worlds!" 

"  She  never  knew  that  you  were  near  her,  then?" 

"  No.  When  her  prayer  was  ended  she  rose  up,  and 
coming  to  the  open  door,  I  was  so  near  as  almost  to  feel 
the  rustling  of  her  dress — she  shut  me  out !  Yes — she 
shut  me  out!  And  then,  away  I  went — away — I  knew 
not  whither, — any  where,  so  that  I  could  but  swallow 
liquid  fire,  and  so  scorch  up  my  soul,  and  burn  my  hateful 
life  away." 

"Morton,  do  you  believe  that  woman  never  sinned — 
never  offended  God  in  word  or  deed?" 

"  I  should  have  thought  not  by  her  countenance,  only 
that  in  her  prayer  she  made  such  humble  and  remorseful 
confessions,  one  would  have  imagined  her  a  person  deeply 
sensible  of  guilt,  and  having  really  sinned  herself;  and 
yet  I  see  not  how  she  could  in  that  secluded  place." 

•'  Morton,  have  you  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  and  do 
not  know  that  in  its  most  secluded  walks  there  may  be 
dark  and  unholy  things  transacted,  as  well  as  in  its  thickly 
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peopled  haunts?  Have  you  known  so  much  of  human 
nature,  and  are  you  yet  to  be  instructed  how  sin,  dark 
deadly  sin,  may  exist  as  a  condition  of  the  soul  against 
its  maker,  without  the  manifestation  of  criminal  purpose- 
in  outward  act?  Can  you  not  conceive,  how  to  that 
simple  woman  in  her  solitude  and  exclusion  from  the 
world,  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  most  delicate  line 
of  rectitude  and  holiness,  may  add  as  much  to  her  account 
with  heaven,  as  the  brute-passion,  the  violence,  and 
the  excess  of  him  whose  whole  experience  is  one  of  temp- 
tation and  incitement  to  the  grossest  vice  ?  What  then  ? 
I  dare  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  You  would  be 
angry  with  me  if  I  did.  But  I  do  implore  of  you  not  to 
throw  away  all  hope,  all  worthy  purpose,  all  chance  of 
reconciliation  with  God  as  you  are  doing  now.  I  do 
implore  of  you  to  stop  even  for  a  little  breathing  time,  and 
think  what  you  are  doing,  whither  you  are  going,  and 
what  must  be  the  end." 

While  Arnold  thus  gave  utterance  to  the  genuine  feel- 
ings of  his  heart,  he  had  been  too  earnest,  and  too  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  subject,  to  perceive  that  the  light  figure 
of  a  little  girl  had  come  tripping  over  the  broken  ground 
beside  them,  sometimes  leaping  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  sometimes  bathing  her  tiny  feet  in  the  streams  which 
found  their  way  from  some  inland  source  down  to  the 
shallow  tide  which  rolled  along  the  shore.  Any  one 
watching  the  child  with  the  sunset  hues  upon  her  inno- 
cent face  and  golden  hair,  and  seeing  how  rapidly  she 
glided  on,  as  if  intent  upon  some  special  embassy,  might 
well  have  fancied  her  an  airy  spirit  walking  her  golden 
way  towards  that  western  world  where  the  great  sun  was 
just  going  down.  Indeed,  so  little  was  the  child  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  rude  impediments  of  wind,  or  earth, 
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or  water,  that  what  would  have  induced  any  one  more 
t(  ndcrly  brought  up  to  stop  and  cry  for  help,  only  made 
pastime  for  her  agile  feet,  or  added  stimulus  to  the  play- 
ful efforts  with  which  she  occupied  and  amused  herself  by 
the  way. 

Silently  then,  and  altogether  unperceived,  until  the 
short  fluttering  of  her  quickened  breath  came,  like  the 
sound  of  some  small  wing  of  forest  bird  upon  the  ear  of 
him  who  sits  within  the  leafy  shade; — silently,  and  very 
gently,  she  had  come  upon  the  spot  where  Morton  stood, 
and  having  first  placed  her  small  rosy  fingers  in  the  palm 
of  his  strong  hand,  and  grasped  it  with  her  utmost  might, 
to  make  him  feel  that  she  was  there,  she  looked  enquir- 
ingly ii})  into  Arnold's  face,  to  see  if  there  was  any  chance 
of  room,  or  time,  or  halting  place,  for  her  to  speak  in. 

At  last  he  paused,  and  then  she  spoke,  though  in  a 
hurried  kind  of  earnest  under  tone,  as  if  much  precious 
time  had  now  been  lost ;  "  Morton,"  she  said,  "  my  father 
wants  you — wants  you  directly." 

Morton  started,  and  looked  down  upon  the  child. 

"Who  is  her  father?"  asked  Arnold. 

"  Peter  Garnet,"  answered  Morton. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Arnold,  "  is  that  wretched  man 
the  lather  of  this  beautiful  child?" 

Little  Ailsie  Garnet  was  too  intent  upon  her  mission 
to  regard  the  words  of  Arnold,  otherwise  she  was  quite 
capable  of  understanding,  and  of  resenting  them  too,  in 
a  spirit  not  at  all  accordant  with  the  sweet  and  infantine 
expression  of  her  face  and  form ;  for  she  had  not  lived 
amidst  the  stormy  elements  of  human  nature,  nor  been 
nursed  upon  the  bosom  of  revenge  and  discontent  for 
nothing. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  child  was  earnest 
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about  nothing  but  the  execution  of  her  mission.  She  had 
but  one  purpose,  and  that  was  to  execute  her  father's 
will.  She,  therefore,  continued  looking  up  into  Morton's 
face,  and  urging  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  go 
immediately  to  her  father. 

Morton  looked  evidently  disturbed  and  doubtful 
whether  to  go  or  not.  He  appeared  to  be  hesitating 
between  a  strong  desire  on  one  hand  to  be  left  alone  to 
his  own  thoughts  and  his  own  course ;  and  a  recollection 
on  the  other,  that  he  was  in  some  degree  pledged  to  his 
companions  to  join  them  in  something  for  which  he  had 
at  the  present  moment  no  relish  or  inclination. 

Observing  the  conflict  going  on  within  his  usually 
hidden  feelings,  and  conscious  too  that  the  present  was 
a  moment  most  auspicious  for  the  encouragement  of 
better  purposes  than  those  on  which  his  energies  were 
chiefly  spent,  Arnold  drew  nearer,  and  laying  one  hand 
impressively  upon  his  arm,  said  very  earnestly,  "  Morton, 
you  know  what  you  are  doing  now.  You  are  not  drunk 
— you  are  not  mad.  You  have  no  excuse,  if  at  such  a 
moment  you  throw  yourself  into  the  way  of  temptation, 
or  rush  upon  any  ruinous  course." 

Whether  Arnold  had  spoken  too  freely  or  too  distinctly 
to  this  point,  he  did  not  know.  Perhaps  the  latter,  for 
people  will  bear  almost  any  reproof  for  a  far-off  fault, 
either  done  or  intended,  while  to  check  them  ever  so 
gently  in  an  act  which  they  are  just  about  to  commit, 
proves  often  an  offence  beyond  endurance  or  pardon. 
However  this  might  be  in  the  present  instance,  Morton's 
countenance  began  to  be  shadowed  by  a  deeper  gloom ; 
and  while  his  eyes  flashed  anger  and  defiance  from  beneath 
his  shaggy  brows,  he  uttered  the  most  terrific  impreca- 
tions against  all  canting  hypocrites,  and  upon  Arnold,  of 
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course,  as  one  of  that  abhorred  and  detested  cla>s.  Above 
all,  he  denounced  vengeance  against  all  who  went  about 
pretending  to  do  good,  yet  harbouring,  as  he  believed,  or 
pretended  to  believe,  within  their  hearts,  no  other  \\Hi 
or  purpose  than  to  deprive  the  poor  of  their  enjoyments 
and  their  rights. 

Having  delivered  himself  of  these  sentiments  with  great 
freedom  and  eloquence,  and  evidently  much  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  he  turned  haughtily  away  ;  and  grasping  the 
little  hand  of  the  child  in  his,  with  a  tightness  which, 
but  for  her  habits  of  silent  endurance,  would  have  wrung 
tears  from  her  eyes;  the  two  figures,  so  strangely  con- 
trasted, moved  slowly  away  along  the  rugged  pathway, 
until  they  finally  disappeared  from  Arnold's  view,  behind 
a  line  of  rustic  buildings  which  formed  the  outskirts  of 
the  nearest  village. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ENEATH  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
where  Kate  Staunton  had  obtained  so  agree- 
able, and,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  so  firm  a  footing, 
1  *  there  were  many  circumstances  of  her  lot  calcu- 
lated to  excite  her  interest  as  well  as  to  engage  her  affec- 
tions ;  and  but  for  the  pressing  anxieties  which  beset 
her  every  moment  in  relation  to  her  uncle, — and  but  for 
one  other  grief — how  much  deeper,  and  more  acute!— 
her  summer  days,  as  they  were  now  spent,  would  have 
rolled  very  pleasantly  away. 

It  required,  however,  all  the  strength  of  mind,  and  all 
the  self-possession  of  which  she  was  the  mistress,  to  com- 
mand at  all  times  that  ready  use  of  her  faculties  which  the 
duties  of  her  present  position  required  for  the  business  of 
every  moment.  The  gentleman  of  the  house,  especially, 
had  a  quick  eye  and  an  acute  sense  of  hearing,  directed 
for  the  most  part  to  things  which  related  to  his  own  family 
and  household;  and  if  Kate  did  but  lose  herself  in  a 
reverie,  or  omit  the  slightest  attention  to  her  pupils  in 
their  movements,  habits,  or  expressions,  an  immediate 
reproof  was  always  administered,  kindly  worded  and  softly 
spoken,  it  is  true,  but,  at  the  same  time,  both  searching 
and  severe  in  its  application. 

Happily  for  Kate,  she  was  as  well  calculated  as  most 
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people  to  bear  this  kind  of  watching.  Happily  for  li.  r, 
she  had  never  been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  the  outward 
manifestation  of  personal  feeling,  beyond  what  the  §ym- 
pathy  of  those  around  her  had  invited;  and  in  her  isolated 
experience  sympathy  had  filled  so  small  a  part,  that  she 
had  early  learned  the  habit  of  living,  as  it  were,  two  sepa- 
rate lives, — one  prompt  in  action,  efficient,  and  always 
ready  for  the  business  of  the  moment;  the  other,  deeper 
and  more  full  of  warm  and  fond  emotions  than  she  had 
hitherto  cared  to  manifest  to  any  human  being.  All  this, 
her  hidden  nature,  was  still  kept  in  reserve.  There  was 
one  who  might  have  guessed  its  value  had  he  penetrated 
beyond  the  surface  of  her  character;  but  that  surface  wa* 
not  glittering  or  distinguished, — why  then  should  he  look 
beyond  ? 

It  was  about  this  stage  of  her  experience  that  Kate 
began  very  much  to  fear  her  hidden  nature  would  obtain 
the  mastery  over  her.  Sometimes  when  her  pupils  were 
declining  a  French  noun,  she  was  suddenly  affected  with 
a  dimness  of  her  eyes,  and  a  total  forgetfulncss  of  every 
rule  of  every  language,  except  that  of  the  heart.  Some- 
times when  the  keys  of  an  old  piano,  which  stood  in  the 
schoolroom,  were  all  jingling  out  of  tune,  she  was  suddenly 
gone — gone  into  a  world  that  was  all  her  own — too  much 
her  own.  Yet  there  she  lingered  amongst  its  ruins,  trying 
to  build  them  up  again,  and  to  make  herself  believe  that 
••autiful  edifice  of  girlhood's  promise,  where  she  had 
hoped  to  find  a  home  in  youth,  and  a  shelter  in  age,  had 
not  really  ialk-n, — had  only  yielded  a  little  to  the  passing 
wind  :md  falling  shower,  and  might  yet  be  made  to  B 
secure  in  all  its  strength  and  beauty.  Sometimes  \ 
ciiLr.'i.uc'.l  in  this  manner,  she  would  be  suddenly  i 

I  by  the   rushing  in  of  Mrs.  Reynolds,  who  had  a 
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quick  ear  for  music ;  and  who  would  ask,  in  accents  sharp- 
ened by  that  terrible  discord,  "  how  Miss  Staunton  could 
permit  Miss  Reynolds  to  play  so  dreadfully  out  of  tune?" 

Alas!  everything  was  out  of  tune  with  poor  Kate  just 
now;  and  yet  she  herself,  with  all  her  powers  of  mind  and 
body,  of  head  and  heart,  of  will  and  temper,  must  act  in 
harmony  with  a  whole  household, — nay,  even  with  their 
friends  and  casual  acquaintance, — not  one  of  whom  ever 
turned  round  to  her,  and  asked  what  ailed  the  tuneless 
chords  of  her  neglected  heart. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  the  least  among  her  many  trials, 
that  Mrs.  Reynolds,  with  a  superabundance  of  mistaken 
kindness,  insisted  perpetually  upon  Kate  being  one  of 
themselves,  and  reminded  her  perpetually,  that  in  re- 
turn for  the  unbounded  confidence  and  favour  which 
she  enjoyed  amongst  them,  it  was  her  bounden.  duty  to 
give  them,  not  only  her  services,  but  her  interest,  hei 
affections;  meaning,  in  other  words,  that  she  ought  to 
devote  her  very  soul,  with  all  its  deepest  feelings  and 
noblest  energies,  to  that  particular  family;  that  she  ought 
to  have  110  secret  retirements  within  herself — no  chambers 
of  thought  in  which  to  hold  hidden  communion  with  things 
dearer,  more  precious,  and  more  inviting  than  those  around 
her.  Kate  might  have  pleaded  that  this  entire  surrender 
of  herself  was  "  not  so  nominated  in  the  bond;"  but  they 
would  have  remonstrated  on  the  ground  of  gratitude,  of 
what  she  owed  them  for  their  daily,  hourly,  and  exceeding 
condescension  towards  her  as  a  governess;  they  would 
have  pointed  out  how  differently  she  was  treated  from 
persons  generally  who  occupied  "situations;"  how  en- 
tirely she  was  received  amongst  them  on  an  equal  footing 
with  themselves;  and  thus  they  would  have  sought  to 
establish  a  claim  far  beyond  that  which  only  places  the 
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time  and  talents — above  all,  the  patience  of  a  governess,  at 
the  disposal  of  her  employers.  Indeed,  so  pressing  were 
these  claims,  and  so  often  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
Kate  Staunton,  that  she  was  ready  at  times  to  think  that 
a  situation  in  which  there  was  less  of  favour,  and /ewer 
privileges,  would  be  really  preferable  to  her's.  So  per- 
verse is  the  human  heart,  and  so  strange  would  these  good 
people  have  thought  it,  had  they  known  what  rebel- 
lious feelings  their  persecuting  kindness  frequently  called 
forth. 

Amongst  other  subjects  on  which  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  governess  was  expected  by  her  employers,  was  that 
of  her  engagement  with  Arthur  Hamilton.  They  wanted 
first  to  understand,  and  then  to  advise  and  direct  her  here. 
And  yet,  of  all  the  subjects  which  the  entire  created  uni- 

could  have  presented,  this  was  the  very  last  which, 
under  present  circumstances,  Kate  would  have  desired  to 
place  in  their  hands  for  examination,  dissection,  or  even 
for  what  they  might  have  considered  sanitary  treatment. 

Not  that  she  had  so  much  to  fear  from  their  condemna- 
tion, for  they,  like  many  other  inhabitants  of  the  flourish- 
ing town  of  M ,  were  strongly  impressed  with  the 

belief  that  Arthur  Hamilton  was  a  rising,  and,  therefore,  a 
meritorious  young  man.  People  spoke  of  him  as  already 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Dalrymple  in  his  extensive  busi- 

-as  gifted  with  remarkable  talents,  which  enabled 
him  to  see  at  a  single  glance  what  men  of  common  minds 
might  spend  years  in  finding  out, — as  possessing  an  excel- 
lent heart, — as  being  generous  in  the  extreme, — too  gene- 
rous, it  was  said,  for  his  own  good;  and  the  story  of  his 
noble  endeavours  to  obtain  a  subscription  for  a  poor 
wounded  man,  with  his  still  more  noble  dropping  in  of 
five  pounds  from  his  own  purse,  was  industriously  circu- 
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lated  and  eloquently  told  by  many  fair  speakers  in  the 

parties  of  M .     Even  the  more  serious  portion  of  the 

community  spoke  of  him  as  having  only  one  fault, — a 
little  want  of  prudence  or  care  of  himself, — a  little  "want 
of  seriousness,"  said  the  more  serious  themselves;  and 
*''  oh,  what  a  happiness  it  would  be,"  they  added,  "  if  Mr. 
Reynolds,  by  his  powerful  influence,  could  bring  the 
young  man  to  think  on  subjects  most  essential  to  his  real 
welfare." 

So  thought  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  so  thought  his  wife. 
They  were  pleased  that  their  governess  should  have  an 
engagement  of  so  honourable  a  nature  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world;  and  they  were  so  often  reminded  that  the 
young  man  needed  nothing  so  much  as  association  with 
society  such  as  frequently  met  at  their  house ;  but,  more 
particularly,  society  like  themselves,  that  they  began  to 
think  at  last  it  was  a  duty  laid  upon  them  to  seek  his 
acquaintance,  and  to  try  to  do  him  good,  more  especially 
us  he  was  in  a  manner  thrown  in  their  way  by  his  relation 
to  their  governess,  and  by  the  same  relation  rendered  not 
•an  unsafe  person  to  be  introduced  to  other  young  ladies 
who  might  assemble  beneath  their  roof. 

When  Mr.  Reynolds  first  told  his  governess  that  he  had 
invited  her  friend,  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  dine  with  them  on  a 
particular  day,  she  was  overwhelmed  with  what  appeared 
to  the  family  to  be  a  shamefacedness,  not  unusual  or  unbe- 
coming under  her  circumstances ;  and  she  was  immediately 
assailed  by  the  children  with  a  playfulness  which  the  gra- 
vity of  their  parents  with  some  difficulty  overcame.  But 
had  the  whole  party  known  what  emotions  were  mingling 
or  contending  together  beneath  those  burning  blushes, 
they  would  in  mercy  have  spared  the  sufferer  any  addi- 
tional pain. 
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It  is  true  that  Kate  was  not  ashamed  of  her  connexion. 
Perhaps  she  was  ^em-tly  proud  of  it,  for  wherever  she 
went,  every  one  spoke  well  of  her  betrothed  husband;  and 
to  her  there  could  be  no  luxury  like  that  of  listening  to 
his  praises.  No  single  individual  in  all  the  society  of 
M ever  spoke  of  him  as  he  was  to  her,  selfish,  negli- 
gent, ungrateful.  Therefore  it  was  that  she  vainly  endea- 
voured to  persuade  herself  she  was  mistaken — to  crush 
out  from  her  fond  heart  the  conviction  that  he  was  so. 
Therefore  it  .was  that  she  blushed  so  deeply  at  the  mention 
of  his  name,  that  she  could  r.i.t  mention  it  herself;  nor 
sought,  as  some  do  by  circuitous  ways,  to  connect  the 
passing  conversation  with  his  circumstances  or  character. 
In  the  scrupulous  avoidance  of  her  lover's  name,  however, 
Kate  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  conceal  her 
engagement.  This  she  had  compelled  herself  to  speak  of 
in  concluding  her  treaty  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  openly, 
honourably,  and  simply,  as  a  point  of  fair  and  honest  deal- 
ing in  a  business  transaction.  But  she  spoke  of  it  then  for 
the  first  time  and  the  last;  and  although  urged  to  repose 
confidence  in  Mrs.  Reynolds  as  a  mother,  in  her  husband 
as  a  father,  and  in  both  as  her  spiritual  advisers — nothing 
could  wring  from  her  the  slightest  word  of  communica- 
tiveness on  this  subject,  beyond  what  the  coldest  civility 
demanded. 

But  the  time  seemed  now  to  be  come  for  Kate  to  be 
thrown  into  prominent  and  visible  association  with  her 
lover  before  the  searching  eyes  of  a  whole  party  ;  for  her 
to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  man  who  was  looked  upon  as  her 
future  husband,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  feel  within  her 
heart  a  deadly  fear  that  in  name  alone  the  tie  was  now 
existing  which  had  so  long  bound  them  together. 

"Perhaps,  after  all,   I  am  mistaken,"  said  Kate  that 
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morning  to  herself,  as  she  made  her  early  toilet,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  morning  walk,  which,  however  toilsome  and 
unwelcome  it  might  have  been  to  some,  was  to  her  a  means 
of  refreshment  and  of  health,  which  she  valued  ahove 
many  of  the  costly  luxuries  of  life:  "Perhaps  I  am  mis- 
taken, and  too  reqiiiring,"  she  added;  but  her  conscience 
acquitted  her  there.  Still  she  went  on,  as  she  often  did, 
making  for  him  any  excuse  which  her  ingenuity  could 
invent.  His  own  high  spirits,  his  general  attractiveness  of 
person  and  manners,  all  which  her  womanly  vanity  exulted 
in — the  temptation  it  was  to  be  a  universal  favourite,  espe- 
cially with  ladies — her  own  plainness,  her  humiliating  posi- 
tion in  the  opinion  of  the  society  amongst  whom  he  mixed, 
her  faults  of  temper,  and  the  innumerable  instances  in 
which  she  had  not  been  so  pleasant  or  so  entertaining  to 
him  as  she  might  have  been, — all  these  were  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  her  wishes,  and  for  a  few  fleeting  moments 
they  seemed  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  scale,  and  so  to 
account  on  reasonable  terms  for  all  apparent  neglect  and 
alienation.  But  in  fondly  endeavouring  to  make  out  a  fair 
case  in  favour  of  the  man  she  loved,  she  forgot  to  test,  in 
the  opposite  scale,  the  weight  of  an  affection  almost  passing 
the  love  of  woman — the  long  trial  which  that  affection  had 
endured — the  patience  it  had  called  forth  from  a  temper 
not  naturally  mild — the  forbearance  from  one  who  was  not 
naturally  meek — the  self-sacrifice  from  one  who  was  accused 
of  caring  for  herself — the  utter  resignation  of  all  worldly 
interest  or  distinction  from  one  who  had  been  blamed  for 
prudence  in  excess — and,  finally,  the  blighting  and  break- 
ing down  of  a  young  spirit  naturally  buoyant  and  cheerful, 
the  darkness  and  desolation  gradually  spreading  around 
her,  and  warning  her  every  day  of  the  rapid  closing  in  of 
an  horizon  which  seemed  now  as  if  to  her  it  would  have 
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neither  sun,  moon,  nor  star,  to  illuminate  her  future 
course. 

In  many  of  her  previous  trials,  the  solitary  girl  had 
enjoyed  the  consolations  of  religion.  There  was  no 
cause,  except  within  herself,  why  she  experienced  not 
the  same  consolations  now.  The  fault  was  with  her  own 
heart;  for  if  she  sought  these  consolations  at  all,  it  was 
not  earnestly — fervently ;  but  rather  with  a  cold  and 
languid  wish  still  to  retain  some  hold  of  what  her  judg- 
ment, rather  than  her  affections,  told  her  must  eventually 
be  her  only  foundation  of  security  or  peace. 

The  morning  already  alluded  to  was  one  of  freshness 
and  sunshine — a  morning  which,  in  its  early  coolness,  and 
brilliancy,  was  well  adapted  to  the  revival  of  hope  in  any 
human  breast,  however  tried  or  desponding;  and  Kate 
was  young,  and  naturally  bouyant,  and  pleasant  thoughts 
came  quickly  one  after  another,  whispering  to*  her  that, 
perhaps,  all  would  yet  be  well — perhaps  this  would  be  a 
happy  day — perhaps  it  was  the  opening  of  a  new  and  a 
brighter  passage  in  her  existence.  She  had  lately  suf- 
fered much.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  she  must 
suffer,  as  sharing  the  common  lot  of  humanity;  but  all 
suffering  had  its  term  of  endurance — perhaps  hers  was 
over.  At  all  events,  it  was  a  new  thing,  under  her 
present  circumstances,  to  meet  and  be  recognised  in 
society  as  the  betrothed  wife  of  Arthur  Hamilton ;  and, 
regarding  that  relation  in  its  outward  aspect,  there  was 
both  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  thought. 

It  was  thus  that,  encouraged  by  the  brightness  and 
beauty  of  the  morning,  Kate  Staunton  sate  down  to  her 
early  breakfast;  but  from  some  cause  or  other  the  food 
st-cmcd  to  have  lost  its  relish,  and  she  vainly  attempted 
to  swallow  her  accustomed  portion.  "Never  mind,"  said 
VOL.  in.  M 
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she,  rising  from  the  table,  "the  fresh  air  will  do  as  well." 
And  then  suddenly  recollecting  that  she  had  not  told  her 
uncle  of  her  engagements  for  the  day,  she  stepped  lightly 
to  the  door  of  his  chamber,  where  her  first  hasty  knock 
was  answered  in  a  manner  which  convinced  her  that  his 
slumbers  had  not  been  disturbed.  His  voice  sounded 
like  that  of  a  person  wakeful  and  dispirited;  and  she 
therefore  slightly  opened  the  door,  in  order  to  explain  to 
him  more  fully  what  were  her  plans,  as  well  as  to  enable 
her  to  speak  to  him  a  few  kind  words  before  taking  leave 
of  him  for  the  day. 

"  You  will  send  some  kind  of  carriage  for  me  in  the 
evening,"  said  she;  "and,  perhaps,  you  will  come  in  it 
yourself,  uncle." 

Mr.  Ashley  made  no  reply,  and  Kate  renewed  her 
request,  with  many  assurances  of  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  her  to  be  escorted  home  by  himself.  She  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  it  would  be  more  respectable ;  but  at  that 
expression  her  uncle  groaned  heavily,  and  answered  only 
with  a  repetition  of  the  word,  as  if  she  had  mocked  his 
misery  and  degradation  by  the  application  of  that  word 
to  him. 

"You  will  be  better  when  you  have  had  a  walk  this 
fine  morning,"  said  Kate ;  "  I  wish  you  had  been  ready 
to  go  a  little  way  with  me.  But  that  is  not  possible 
now,  for  it  is  high  time  I  was  gone — so  good-bye,  dear 
uncle,  once  more ;  and  remember,  that  I  depend  on  your 
coming  for  me  to-night." 

With  this  assurance,  Kate  gently  closed  the  door,  and 
left  the  house.  She  knew  not  what  she  left  behind  her. 
Happily  for  her  she  had  never  heard  described  by  any  one 
who  knew  their  power,  the  agony  of  those  conflicts  which 
the  poor  inebriate  often  must  endure  before  the  final 
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victory  over  Ins  m  rtal  enemy  is  accomplished.  She 
knew  not  the  task  of  struggling  on  one  hand  with  an 
inclination  strong  as  death,  and  with  a  half  purpose  on 
the  other.  She  came  not  back  to  see  the  restless  tossings 
on  that  pillow  where  rest  could  not  be  found — the  drops 
of  agony  upon  that  aching  brow — the  nervous  start  and 
vague  indefinite  horror  at  every  sight  and  sound — the 
covering  up  of  the  aching  sleepless  eyes  from  the  pure 
morning's  light.  She  heard  not  the  moans  which  echoed 
through  those  secluded  chambers,  and  told  but  too 
plainly  that  a  human  soul  was  struggling  in  a  mortal 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil,  but  struggling  darkly, 
foolishly,  and  without  appeal  to  any  power  superior  to 
his  own. 

No;  on  the  ear  of  Kate  Staunton,  as  she  walked  cheer- 
fully along,  and  the  more  cheerfully  that  she  was  escaping 
from  the  already  busy  streets,  there  fell  nothing  but  the 
song  of  happy  birds  folding  their  timid  wings  for  a 
moment  amongst  the  shrubberies  and  plantations  which 
skirted  the  public  road  on  either  side ;  and  seeming,  with 
a  kind  of  coquetry,  at  once  to  seek  the  habitations  of 
man,  and  yet  to  shun  his  actual  presence. 

It  was  with  many  and  grievous  wanderings  of  mind 
that  Kate  pursued  her  accustomed  avocations  through 
that  long  day.  She  was  required  to  keep  her  pupils 
more  exclusively  to  herself  than  usual;  to  accompany 
them  on  a  long  walk  during  the  heat  of  noon;  to  admit 
the  presence  of  an  additional  and  a  younger  child  to  her 
numerous  group,  and  to  keep  them  all  in  good  humour, 
happy,  and  at  play,  so  as  that  their  minds  and  spirits 
should  be  exhilarated,  without  flagging  or  discontent  on 
the  part  of  any.  All  this,  however,  was  so  familiar  to  the 
experience  of  the  governess,  and  her  own  good  spirits 
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and  cheerful  manners  had  given  her  so  entire  a  mastery 
over  the  spirits  of  her  pupils,  that  she  found  less  difficulty 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty  than  might  have  been 
expected  under  existing  circumstances. 

And  thus  the  time  wore  on,  and  the  hour  of  dinner 
came  at  last,  but  no  Mr.  Hamilton  appeared. 

"Your  friend  is  late;"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  addressing 
himself  to  Kate.  "Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstance 
likely  to  have  detained  him  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Kate,  and  the  company  endea- 
voured to  amuse  themselves  a  little  longer. 

Tt  was  impossible,  however,  that  this  endurance  should 
hold  out  much  longer,  especially  as  the  guest  for  whom 
they  waited  was  a  young  man,  and  one  whose  engage- 
ments were  seldom  of  a  very  pressing  nature;  so  the 
party  moved  off  into  the  dining-room,  the  governess,  of 
course,  the  last.  And  it  was  well  that  she  was  so,  for  the 
tearing  of  her  glove  seemed  just  now  to  be  the  only 
occupation  to  which  Kate  was  able  to  direct  her 
attention. 

What  could  he  be  doing  ?  It  was  inexplicable  to  her — 
so  disrespectful  too.  He  would  never  be  forgiven  by  the 
family,  who  evidently  thought  it  amazing  condescension 
on  their  part  to  invite  her  lover,  and  to  recognise  him  as 
such  in  the  presence  of  their  friends.  Surely  Arthur 
must  be  mad,  that  he  could  not  see  the  enormity  of  the 
act  he  was  committing — "mad  or  ill — poor  fellow — per- 
haps he  had  been  taken  ill." 

And  in  this  manner  Kate  went  on,  secretly,  and  all 
within  herself,  enduring  the  most  perfect  tumult  of  feel- 
ing which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Outwardly,  how- 
ever, no  one  could  have  perceived  anything  remarkable 
in  her  manner,  unless  indeed  there  had  been  some  one 
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present  to  regard  her  with  the  searching  eye  of  real  affec- 
tion. Such  an  eye  would  quickly  have  perceived  how 
rapidly  her  colour  went  and  came — how  quick  and  nervous 
were  her  movements — how  many  plates  she  sent  away 
untouched,  and  how  often  her  head  was  partially  averted 
from  the  table,  and  turned  towards  the  door  as  if  she 
apprehended  that  somebody  was  entering  with  whom  she 
held  some  special  relationship. 

Of  all  the  guests  who  assembled  that  day  the  gover- 
ness had  only  attention  enough  to  spare  for  one.  It  was 
Miss  Egerton,  of  whom  she  had  heard  so  much.  Kate 
thought  her  very  beautiful,  or  rather  very  lovely;  and 
whenever  she  caught  her  eye,  there  was  a  soft  and  kind 
expression  which  met  hers,  as  if  she  also,  even  in  her 
obscurity  and  nothingness,  was  not  entirely  a  stranger. 
It  was  therefore  no  surprise  to  the  governess,  that  when 
tlu-  ladies  left  the  dining-room,  and  went  out  to  enjoy  a 
stroll  in  the  garden  before  night  closed  in,  the  evening 
being  remarkably  calm  and  sultry,  it  was  no  surprise  to 
find  the  admired  and  flattered  object  of  general  distinc- 
tion close  by  her  side,  and  even  exchanging  with  her  a 
more  intelligent  kind  of  communication  than  their  eyes 
had  been  able  to  express.  Had  the  true  ground  of  this 
amazing  condescension,  on  the  part  of  Miss  Egerton, 
been  laid  bare,  it  is  possible  that  her  gentle  advances 
towards  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  would  have  been 
more  coldly  met.  At  this  moment,  however,  her  com- 
panion was  not  more  ignorant  than  herself  of  the  real 
cause  why  the  poor  governess  possessed  an  interest  for 
her,  surpassing  that  of  any  other  person  whose  presence 
graced  the  party  met  that  day. 

Thus  then  it  was,  that  linked  by  a  secret  sympathy, 
unknown  to  each  other,  the  two  young  ladies  lingered 
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arm  in  arm  about  the  garden  walks,  talking  of  things 
unimportant  in  themselves,  and  yet  conversing  in  those  soft 
under  tones  of  voice,  and  at  the  same  time  in  that 
cursory  and  abrupt  manner  as  to  the  choice  of  general 
subjects,  which  indicates  a  preparation  for  touching 
upon  themes  more  intimate  and  particular,  could  any 
topic  be  found  upon  which  both  parties  would  be  likely 
to  be  mutually  interested. 

At  last  Miss  Egerton  said  to  her  companion,  "Mr 
Hamilton,  I  think,  is  a  friend  of  yours." 

"Yes;"  said  Kate,  starting,  and  for  a  moment  actually 
thrown  off  her  guard ;  for  she  had  been  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  forget  both  him  and  his  mysterious  absence, 
in  the  pleasant  chit-chat  of  that  evening  walk.  "  Is  he 
a  friend — an  acquaintance  of  yours?"  she  asked  in  the 
same  hurried  manner ;  and  merely  saying  this  because  she 
could  not  think  of  anything  else  to  say. 

"  I  meet  him  sometimes,"  replied  Miss  Egerton. 

"  He  is  not  difficult  to  become  acquainted  with," 
observed  Kate. 

"  He  is  a  delightful  companion,"  said  Edith.  "  You 
are  very  happy  in  possessing  such  a  friend." 

Kate  was  very  much  vexed  with  herself,  that  she 
sighed  deeply  as  the  only  response  which  her  heart  could 
offer  to  this  remark  ;  and  with  a  determination,  if  possible, 
to  conceal  her  emotion,  she  hurried  on  to  speak  on  other 
subjects  quite  foreign  to  the  theme  of  mutual  interest, 
feeling  as  if  the  freedom  with  which  Miss  Egerton  had 
touched  upon  her  private  affairs,  justified  some  freedom 
on  her  part  in  return.  She  spoke,  amongst  other  things, 
of  the  return  of  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  of  the  circumstances 
of  Edith  in  relation  to  her  uncle,  as  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  her  own ;  only  that  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
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were  as  far  from  her  knowledge,  as  if  the  old  West  Indian 
inc-rcliaiit  had  been  still  amongst  his  slaves.  But  anything 
might  serve  her  purpose  to  talk  about  just  at  that  moment 
— anything  but  that  one  subject  which  could  not  be 
touched  upon  without  the  painful  sensation  of  a  stran- 
ger's hand  too  rudely  fingering  the  chords  which  only 
echoed  to  her  inmost  feelings. 

The  theme  now  chosen  was  a  happy  one  for  the  pur- 
pose, almost  as  absorbing  to  Edith  as  any  that  could 
be  found.  She  wanted  a  friend — an  adviser,  who  would 
lead  her  exactly  in  the  way  she  wished  to  go  ;  and  having 
gathered  from  her  companion  that  she  had  found  a  home 
with  an  uncle  in  whose  welfare  and  happiness  she  was 
deeply  interested,  Miss  Egerton  very  naturally  concluded 
that,  in  the  present  instance  at  least,  her  own  devotedness 
to  a  similar  claim  would  appear  at  the  same  time  to  be 
fulfilling  the  most  sacred  obligation,  and  performing  an 
act  of  the  highest  merit. 

"  Those  who  have  no  parents,"  observed  Kate,  "  some- 
times find  in  these  near  relationships  a  substitute  for  their 
otherwise  irreparable  loss.  But,"  she  added,  suddenly 
recollecting  herself,  "  I  thought  you  had  a  brother." 

"  I  have,"  replied  Edith,  and  it  was  her  turn  now  to 
sigh  heavily. 

Kate  looked  at  her  dress.  She  was  not  in  mourning. 
"  Possibly,"  she  thought,  "  that  brother  has  become 
insane ;"  and  she  feard  to  venture  upon  any  further 
remark. 

"  My  brother  has  become  so  ill,"  continued  Edith  in  a 
very  plaintive  strain — "  so  very  ill." 

"  More  ill  than  your  uncle?"  asked  Kate. 

"  Oh  dear,  yes;  a  great  deal ;"  replied  Edith. 

"  Then,  I  should  have  thought,"  observed  Kate  rather 
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quickly,  "  that  the  two  claims  required  not  a  moment's 
consideration.  You  cannot  fulfil  both." 

"  Certainly  not;"  replied  Edith,  "  that  is  quite  impos- 
sible. Besides  which,  my  brother  is  so  well  attended  to — 
so  tenderly  watched  and  nursed  by  the  good  Mrs.  Lee." 

"Ah!  I  recollect  now;"  exclaimed  Kate.  "Arnold 
told  me  the  great  affliction  which  had  fallen  upon  your 
brother ;  and  how  my  aunt  was  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of 
a  mother  towards  him." 

"  Your  aunt,"  exclaimed  Edith. 

"Yes;"  replied  Kate,  "Mrs.  Lee  is  my  aunt,  and 
Arnold  is  my  cousin,  I  am  proud  to  say." 

Miss  Egerton  appeared  very  much  surprised,  and  could 
only  congratulate  herself  that  she  had  not  spoken  of  her 
own  secret  feelings  towards  Mrs.  Lee,  in  any  unfavour- 
able manner ;  for  at  that  moment  she  was  in  so  commu- 
nicative a  mood,  as  to  be  ready  to  speak  of  almost 
anything.  The  great  question  with  her  was  yet  to  be 
discussed — the  great  turning  point  of  duty,  in  which  she 
wished  for  nothing  but  to  be  set  with  her  face  towards 
her  uncle's  wealth  and  influence,  and  honourable  position 
in  the  world;  to  say  nothing  of  the  golden  prospects 
which  his  declining  strength  and  partial  favour  seemed 
to  have  already  placed  within  her  grasp.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  she  was  called  upon  to  close  her  hand  at 
such  a  crisis  ? — ungraciously  to  turn  away  from  the  rich 
inheritance  which  a  kind  Providence  had  placed  before 
her! — from  wealth  to  do  good  with,  too — that  was  the 
beautiful  idea.  Falling  into  some  hands,  this  wealth 
might  be  abused — perverted — made  the  instrument  of 
evil.  Had  not  all  Christians  a  right,  by  lawful  means,  to 
increase  their  own  influence,  and  thus  their  power  of 
being  useful  to  their  fellow  creatures  ?  Edith  had  no 
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wish  to  live  in  splendour.  To  her  money  in  itself  was 
a  mere  burden  ;  but  she  had  lived  so  long  without  the 
ability  to  do  good  in  the  way  of  charitable  aid  to  those 
who  were  more  needy  than  herself,  that  the  prospect  of 
her  uncle's  favour  seemed  to  open  out  to  her  a  mine  of 
virtue,  as  well  as  wealth  ;  and  she  was  already  not  unfre- 
quently  engaged  in  her  private  meditations,  with  the 
building  of  hospitals,  the  endowment  of  schools,  and  all 
that  long  array  of  benevolent  acts  and  offices,  which 
make  so  imposing  a  figure  in  the  estimation  of  the  world ; 
and  which,  if  they  entailed  no  more  arduous  duty  upon 
the  philanthropist  than  belong  to  their  first  establishment, 
might  well  be  regarded  as  a  luxury,  rather  than  a  duty. 

And  was  Edith  really  called  upon  to  renounce  so 
glorious  a  prospect  as  the  fulfilment  of  these  sacred 
responsibilities  held  out  to  her,  for  the  sake  of  shutting 
herself  up  in  a  sick  room  where  her  services  were  really 
not  needed,  her  presence  not  desired,  where  others  could 
discharge  the  necessary  duties  better  than  she  could  her- 
self? It  would  only  be  for  a  short  time,  either,  that  her 
uncle  could  require  her  presence,  and  her  services  himself; 
and  then,  how  different  would  be  the  situation  of  the 
beloved  brother,  if  his  life  should  be  prolonged  until  that 
time !  In  fact,  her  very  absence  from  his  sick  room  was 
in  reality  the  truest  devotion  to  his  interests. 

Full  of  these  generous  and  noble  thoughts,  the  heart 
of  Miss  Egerton  was  about  to  throw  open  its  inmost 
feelings  to  one  who  would  have  been  quite  capable  of 
rending  off  the  flattering  veil  through  which  they  were 
.-.Iways  contemplated  by  Edith  herself,  when,  suddenly. 
the  attention  of  both  was  attracted  by  a  movement 
amongst  the  different  groups  of  ladies  who  had  been 
enjoying  the  twilight  hour  amidst  the  flower  beds  and 
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shrubberies  of  that  delightful  garden.  It  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  gentlemen  had  left  the  table,  and  had 
come  to  join  their  fair  friends  in  their  evening  walk. 
But  amongst  them,  the  quick  eye  of  Kate  Staunton  soon 
detected  the  tall  figure  ( f  Arthur  Hamilton ;  and  feeling 
that  her  own  cheek  betrayed  too  plainly  the  emotion 
which  this  discovery  occasioned,  she  stooped  to  gather 
a  beautiful  moss  rose,  which  grew  beside  the  path,  and 
having  thus  recovered  her  self  possession,  she  placed  it 
in  the  hand  of  her  companion,  who  yet  remained  uncon- 
scious of  the  pleasure  which  awaited  both. 

Soon,  however,  a  party  of  gentlemen  advanced  towards 
them,  Arthur  himself  leading  the  way.  He  was  laughing 
heartily  at  some  pleasant  fun  amongst  themselves,  and  as 
he  drew  near,  Kate  fancied  that  he  looked  unusually 
flushed,  excited,  and  altogether  different  from  what  she 
had  expected.  But  it  was  not  a  time  for  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  his  face,  and  before  the  two  parties  actually 
met,  she  had  become  so  busy  with  another  moss  rose, 
from  which  she  was  unconsciously  stripping  off  the  leaves, 
and  thorns  with  trembling  fingers,  that  Arthur  Hamilton 
had  enjoyed  a  full  gaze  into  the  countenance  of  her  lovely 
companion  before  she  was  able  to  acknowledge  his 
presence,  even  by  the  slightest  recognition.  The 
familiar  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  however,  startled  her 
exceedingly,  and  she  instantly  looked  up. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Egerton,"  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand, 
"  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  finding  you  here.  Why  did 
you  not  send  a  messenger  bird  to  tell  me?" 

Miss  Egerton  laughed,  and  said  she  should  have  thought 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  expected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reynolds  would  have  been  sufficient. 

"  Why,  so  it  would,"  replied  Arthur,  "  if  I  had  hap- 
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pened  to  recollect  it  exactly  at  the  right  time.  But  you 
must  know,  I  met  with  an  old  friend  quite  accidentally, 
and  he  would  have  me  to  dine  with  him.  My  part  of 
the  affair,  of  course,  was  only  intended  for  luncheon;  but 
we  forgot  ourselves,  and  the  time  slipped  on,  until  at  last 
I  started  up  in  the  most  terrible  fright  you  can  imagine, 
and  rehearsing  my  apologies  all  the  way,  arrived  here 
just  in  time  to  join  the  gentlemen  at  their  wine,  and  thus 
came  in  for  a  double  share.  Knowing  the  character  of 
my  host,  I  certainly  did  not  calculate  upon  a  very  hearty 
welcome ;  but  I  found  myself  quite  mistaken.  In  short, 
1  never  was  better  received  in  my  life." 

The  whole  of  the  edifying  account  of  himself  was 
addressed,  with  much  volubility,  exclusively  to  Miss 
Egerton;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  attention  of  the 
speaker  appeared  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  her  fair  and  smiling  countenance,  his  left  hand  had 
held  out  for  that  of  her  companion,  which  remained 
passively  in  his,  without  an  attempt  on  her  part  to 
exchange  so  much  as  a  single  word.  It  might,  she 
thought  be  his  way  of  acknowledging  in  the  most  delicate 
manner  their  relation  towards  each  other ;  but  it  was 
not  hers. 

And  after  all,  Kate  was  more  astonished  than  offended 
— more  occupied  in  wondering  what  could  be  the  cause 
of  all  which  met  her  eye  and  ear,  than  in  calculating 
her  own  claims  to  a  more  honourable  distinction.  At 
last  the  truth  Hashed  upon  her.  The  unusual  excite- 
ment, and  Arthur's  own  account  of  himself,  had  suffi- 
ciently explained  it ;  and,  once  admitting  the  cause,  the 
consequences  \\vre  easily  accounted  for,  whatever  they 
might  be. 

But  the   next   feeling  which   occupied   the   mind    of 
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Kate,  drove  out  all  others.  It  was,  how  the  honour 
of  the  man  she  loved  should  be  kept  unsullied — how 
his  weakness  and  folly  should  be  kept  from  injuring 
him  in  the  opinion  of  others.  In  the  hope  of  attaining 
this  end  she  prolonged  her  walk  with  Edith  in  the 
garden,  longer  than  any  of  the  other  guests  chose  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  dewy  atmosphere,  longer  even 
than  the  lady  of  the  house  thought  safe  or  prudent ;  nor 
was  it  until  the  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  different 
apartments  of  the  house,  the  curtains  of  the  drawing- 
room  closed,  and  music  heard  in  all  its  sweetness  stealing 
through  the  still  open  casement,  that  Kate  suggested 
to  her  companions  the  impossibility  of  remaining  longer 
absent  from  the  company.  Not  that  the  late  walk  in  the 
garden  had  been  any  pleasure  to  her.  On  the  contrary, 
she  had  listened  to  an  immense  amount  of  nonsense,  with 
which  her  companions  appeared  exceedingly  well  satisfied ; 
and  she  had  endured  in  suffering  and  vexation,  yet  with 
almost  unbroken  silence  this  outpouring  of  egotism  and 
absurdity,  in  the  hope  that  the  speaker  would  exhaust 
himself  before  venturing  again  into  the  presence  of  those 
who  would  be  likely  to  listen  to  him  with  less  kindness 
than  herself. 

Still  it  was  impossible  to  see  him  going  into  the 
drawing-room  without  a  hint  of  caution;  and  Kate 
whispered  earnestly  to  him  as  he  passed  her  on  the  steps 
of  the  door  which  opened  out  into  the  garden,  "  Arthur, 
do  be  a  little  more  upon  your  guard.  You  have  taken 
too  much  wine ;  for  your  own  sake — for  mine — for  every- 
body's— don't  commit  yourself  here." 

Whether  her  warning  had  taken  effect  or  not,  Kate  had 
soon  the  satisfaction  of  feeling,  so  far  as  the  credit  of 
Arthur  was  at  stake,  that  all  was  safe.  No  one  of  the 
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party,  except  herself,  appeared  to  be  at  all  aware  of  his 
actual  circumstances ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  her  quick 
and  anxious  apprehensions  were  detecting  many  slight 
discrepancies  in  what  he  said  and  did,  the  company  in 
general  treated  him  with  the  utmost  respect,  appearing 
both  pleased  and  interested  with  his  conversation;  so 
that  often  when  a  blush  of  shame  was  burning  on  her 
cheek,  and  when  her  eye  was  averted,  because  she  actually 
dared  not  look,  the  head  of  wisdom  was  turned  to  listen 
to  his  discourse,  and  the  smile  of  beauty  was  waiting  to 
recognise  his  flattering  attention.  And  all  this  because 
he  was  considered  to  be  a  rising  young  man,  had  acquired 
a  sort  of  general  popularity,  and  possessed  the  easy  man- 
ners and  ready  tact  which  enabled  him  to  say  and  do  what 
was  always  agreeable  in  his  social  intercourse  with  the 
world. 

After  all,  Arthur  Hamilton  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
great  excess ;  as  society  for  the  most  part  regards  the  sub- 
ject— none  at  all.  Besides  which,  the  very  parties  pre- 
sent were  those  who  had  pressed  wine  upon  him  at  the 
table,  who  had  shared  it  with  him  there,  and  who  had 
even  made  his  late  arrival  an  excuse  for  remaining  longer, 
and  drinking  more.  How  then  could  they  now  turn 
upon  /rim,  with  any  ground  of  condemnation,  for  having 
drank  too  much. 

No ;  he  was  safe  from  discredit  here  at  least,  and  for 
the  rest,  Kate's  own  opinion,  as  to  how  far  he  was  culp- 
able or  not,  was  only  an  item  to  be  set  down  in  the  long 
account  which  her  conscience  was  every  day  telling  her 
must  be  settled  one  way  or  another — which  her  heart  was 
every  day  pleading  with  her  to  re-examine,  to  palliate, 
to  strike  out  from,  to  set  aside  altogether,  as  being  too 
deep  for  human  calculation,  and  consequently  not  within 
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the  scope  of  her  duty  to  pronounce  sentence  upon,  either 
in  one  way  or  other. 

Thus  then  the  great  object  being  attained,  of  seeing 
him  secure  from  disgrace  or  condemnation,  all  other  con- 
siderations were  set  aside  for  the  present,  especially  such 
as  related  merely  to  herself;  and  thus  the  evening  wore 
away,  without  enjoyment  for  her,  it  is  true,  but  yet  with- 
out that  open  shame  which  her  fears  had  at  one  time 
placed  before  her,  as  a  result  impossible  to  be  avoided. 

And  glad  at  heart  was  the  poor  governess  that  the 
evening  was  over  at  last;  for  it  had  seemed  to  her  inter- 
minable in  its  duration.  But  the  guests  began  at  their 
accustomed  time  to  prepare  for  departure,  and  then  it 
was,  that  like  one  set  free  from  thraldom,  Kate  Staunton 
hastened  to  the  apartment  called  her  own,  to  find  a  book 
which  she  had  intended  taking  home  with  her  that 
night. 

This  apartment  overlooked  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  house,  where  a  number  of  carriages  already  waited 
for  the  departing  guests;  and  as  the  window  still 
remained  open,  the  sound  of  horses  feet,  and  the  alternate 
coaxing  and  threatening  of  their  impatient  drivers,  could 
be  distinctly  heard.  Nor  was  this  all ;  Kate  Staunton  felt 
certain  there  was  some  scuffling  and  confusion  amongst 
the  men,  and  there  were  also  indications  of  suppressed 
laughter,  mingled  with  entreaties  and  remonstrances, 
amongst  which  she  fancied  that  she  could  recognise  her 
uncle's  voice. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  "  said  she,  stretching  out  her 
head  from  the  window. 

One  glance  was  sufficient.  There  was  her  uncle  in  very 
truth,  but  in  a  condition  which  rendered  it  imperative  that 
he  should  be  prevented  from  entering  the  house ;  an  act  of 
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desperation  which  he  was  evidently  bent  upon  committing, 
in  spite  of  the  footmen  and  drivers  who  were  struggling  to 
hold  him  back. 

Before  there  was  time  for  him  to  set  his  foot  upon  the 
steps,  Kate  Staunton  was  down  in  the  hall,  looking  wildly 
for  Arthur  Hamilton.  He  was  already  there,  assisting  the 
ladies  with  shawls  and  cloaks;  but  Kate  laid  hold  of  his 
arm,  and  implored  him  to  listen  to  her — "  Only  a  mo- 
ment," she  said, — "just  one  moment.  My  uncle  is  there — 
mad — drunk — desperate, — and  insists  upon  coming  in. 
Take  him  away  to  his  carriage,  and  send  him  off.  If  you 
give  the  driver  pounds  instead  of  shillings,  send  him  off 
while  I  keep  the  door  shut  and  the  people  here.  Oh, 
Arthur,  don't  delay  a  moment.  I  hear  him — I  hear  him  at 
the  door!" 

All  this  was  poured  with  almost  frantic  wildness  upon 
the  ear  of  Arthur  Hamilton,  yet  the  words  themselves 
were  spoken  in  that  deep  whisper  which  is  the  natural 
utterance  of  distress. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  fully  understand  their  import,  for 
now  he  is  stooping  for  something  on  the  ground.  Miss 
Egerton  has  dropped  a  bracelet;  he  has  found  it,  and  is 
already  reclasping  it  upon  her  beautiful  arm. 

"  Arthur,"  said  Kate,  with  some  bitterness  in  the  tone 
of  her  voice,  "  I  would  not  have  failed  you  in  a  service  of 
this  kind  for  all  the  bracelets  in  the  world.  See,  now, 
what  you  have  done!" 

Kate  might  well  speak  with  bitterness.  Some  of  the 
guests  had  opened  the  door,  and  in  came  that  desperate 
and  degraded  man, — in  amongst  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
demanding  his  niece,  and  declaring  with  many  strange 
asseverations,  that  she  was  the  best  worth  claiming  amongst 
them  all. 
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It  was  very  natural  that  the  ladies  should  shriek  with 
horror,  and  that  the  gentlemen  should  call  their  servants 
to  turn  the  fellow  out.  Every  moment  was  one  of  burn- 
ing agony  to  poor  Kate,  who,  however,  soon  found  herself 
alone  in  the  hall  with  her  uncle,  deserted  by  all  but  the 
servants. 

"  Williams,"  said  she,  to  a  respectable  old  man  who  had 
lived  long  in  the  family,  "  Do,  dear  Williams,  come  and 
help  me.  I'll  give  you  anything  I  have  in  the  world,  if 
you  will  help  me  to  get  my  uncle  away." 

"  He  is  your  uncle,  then?  "  said  the  man. 

"  Most  certainly  he  is,"  replied  Kate ;  "  and  was  not 
long  ago  as  respectable  as  any  gentleman  amongst  them." 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Miss,"  said  the  man,  in  a 
tone  of  real  sympathy. 

"  Are  you  sorry  for  me,  Williams  ? "  said  Kate ;  and 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  burst  into  an  agony 
cf  tears. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


JT  WILL  conquer  my  fate!  "said  Dorothy, 


on  the  morning  after  the  party  of  select 
friends  whose  adulation  was  to  have 
afforded  her  such  peculiar  satisfaction. 
"  I  will  conquer  my  fate,  and  show  them 
how  little  I  care  for  their  neglect — how  rich  I  am  in 
friends  elsewhere, — how  small  would  be  the  loss  in  the 
world  of  my  existence,  even  if  the  twinkling  beams  of 
their  capricious  favour  should  be  withdrawn  from  it  alto- 
gether." And  there  is  little  doubt  but  at  that  moment 
the  speaker  of  these  wild  words  felt  capable  of  creating  a 
world  for  herself, — capable  of  anything,  in  short,  which 
might  establish  her  own  pre-eminence  over  the  society 
around  her,  overwhelm  her  false  friends  with  confusion, 
and  silence  her  enemies  for  ever. 

How,  or  by  what  instrumentality,  this  meritorious  pur- 
pose was  to  be  effected,  was  quite  another  affair,  and  one 
which  had  yet  to  be  considered.  So  she  breakfasted 
alone,  and  then  took  a  long  drive  into  the  country,  in  order 
to  obtain  all  the  benefit  she  could  from  the  enjoyment  of 
fresh  air,  and  natural  scenery. 

The  result  of  much  silent  reflection  during  this  long 
drive  was  a  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  young  wife, 
to  make  herself  popular — to  become  more  generally  known 
VOL.  in.  o 
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and  admired — to  be  more  courteous  to  all — and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  less  dependant  upon  any  friend,  or  set  of 
friends,  who  might  become  alienated  from  her  influence 
and  her  sovereignty.  There  was  a  lingering  recollection 
of  what  she  had  experienced  while  left  alone  on  the  couch 
in  her  own  drawing-room  on  the  previous  evening,  which 
haunted  her  like  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  and  she  said  to  her- 
self, silently,  but  repeatedly,  that  the  circumstance  was 
one  which  must  never  be  allowed  to  take  place  again. 

As  a  provision  against  such  a  mal-occurrence,  she  must 
find  somebody  to  fill  the  post  of  attendance  perpetually, 
so  as  to  ensure  herself  against  the  humiliation  of  being 
seen  to  be  alone.  Frederick  Ashley  had  filled  that  office 
for  her  before  her  marriage ;  she  must  find  some  one  else 
to  fill  it  now.  In  fact,  she  had  secretly  elected  Miss 
Egerton  to  this  honourable  distinction ;  but  had  sadly  mis- 
calculated her  influence  in  that  quarter.  She  had  thought 
that  a  lively  and  attractive  young  lady  always  near  her, 
devoted  to  her  interests,  and,  in  an  inferior  degree  to  her- 
self capable  of  attracting  attention  and  commanding 
homage,  might  be  a  valuable  addition  to  her  parties, 
by  giving  them  at  once  variety  and  tclat,  and  yet  minis- 
tering to  the  one  great  purpose  of  her  existence — the 
establishment  of  her  own  distinctive  pre-eminence.  What, 
then,  was  the  secret  mortification  of  finding  that  the  satel- 
lite had  set  up  for  a  planet  on  her  own  account, — had  her 
own  orbit,  circle  of  attraction,  and  revolving  stars  ? 

The  thought  was  not  to  be  endured.  Yet  Dorothy  was 
one  who  never  wasted  her  strength  in  battling  against  what 
was  inevitable ;  and,  therefore,  as  she  said,  she  must  con- 
quer her  fate  by  turning  her  attention  in  a  different 
quarter. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  Dorothy's  pursuit  of 
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amusement  that  day  led  her  into  the  department  of  art. 
She  wanted  a  small  picture  for  a  cabinet,  and  she  had  a 
fancy  for  one  of  the  arched  windows  of  that  old  abbey, 
amongst  the  silent  ruins  of  which  she  had  enjoyed  herself 
more  than  in  any  of  the  social  gaieties  in  which  she  had 
hitherto  taken  a  part;  and  even  now,  the  greater  was  the 
vexation  which  harassed  and  tormented  her  mind,  the 
more  did  she  recur  with  soothing  and  satisfaction  to  those 
bright  and  lovely  scenes  which  on  that  occasion,  had  almost 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  exercised  unbounded  influence 
over  her  soul. 

Signor  Donaletti,  the  Italian  artist,  who  had  been 
sketching  amongst  the  ruins  that  day,  was  now  established 

on  his  own  foundation  in  the  town  of  M ,  if  that  can 

be  called  a  foundation  which  consists  in  a  hired  apart- 
ment with  a  large  window,  in  which  may  be  seen  from  day 
to  day,  and  every  day  the  same,  a  portrait  of  some  unknown 
being,  a  few  landscapes,  including,  of  course,  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  with  Vesuvius  in  the  distance,  the  Falls  of  Terni, 
and  the  Colosseum  at  Rome. 

Dorothy  had  often  cast  a  pitying  glance  at  these  neg- 
lected pictures  as  she  passed  the  window,  fearing  the  artist 
was  not  encouraged  or  appreciated;  and  once  she  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  pale  and  somewhat  haggard  fea- 
tures as  he  appeared,  looking  round  from  his  own  easel 
within  the  room;  and,  as  she  fancied,  starting  hastily  up 
at  the  sound  of  her  carriage  wheels  halting  near  the  door, 
as  if  he  was  living  always  in  a  state  of  anxious  expectation 
unfulfilled. 

A  passing  thought,  and  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  one, 
had,  on  this  occasion,  filled  the  mind  of  Dorothy,  that  she 
would  patronize  this  man ;  but  party  after  party  had  driven 
the  subject  from  her  thoughts  until  now,  when  she  repaired 
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to  his  silent  and  unvisited  room,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
calling  into  requisition  his  taste  and  skill  in  the  preparation 
of  a  small  picture  for  one  of  her  favourite  rooms  at  the 
villa. 

Signer  Donaletti  was,  apparently,  wild  with  delight  to 
behold  again  the  beautiful  vision  which  had  so  unex- 
pectedly dawned  upon  him  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  old 
abbey,  and  which,  as  he  assured  his  visitor,  had  haunted 
him  ever  since.  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  saying  this, 
he  opened  his  portfolio,  and  drew  out  a  sketch  of  the 
interior  of  the  ruin,  in  which  Dorothy  herself  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  loitering  along  the  solemn  aisle,  her  figure 
casting  a  long  shadow  upon  the  mossy  ground.  He  did 
not  tell  her  that,  in  tracing  out  that  sketch,  his  choice  had 
been  divided  between  herself  and  the  goat  with  its  two 
kids,  but  that  happening  to  observe  a  striped  shawl  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  human  object,  he  had  selected  that  in 
preference  to  the  other 

Happy  in  her  ignorance,  Dorothy  contemplated  the 
sketch  with  much  satisfaction ;  and  as  the  artist  was  now 
able  to  converse  with  her  with  tolerable  facility  in  her 
native  language,  she  proceeded  to  give  orders  for  the 
design  which  she  wished  to  add  to  her  collection,  and  even 
exhibited  a  rough  sketch  which  she  had  herself  made  from 
recollection  of  the  arched  window,  and  its  drapery  of 
rambling  plants. 

Signor  Donaletti  was,  of  course,  thrown  into  ecstasies  of 
delight  at  her  performance ;  and  from  her  dress,  and  from 
the  numerous  retinue  of  friends  and  attendants  which  he 
recollected  having  observed  at  the  abbey,  supposing  that 
she  must  be  a  lady  of  distinction,  he  ventured  so  far  as  to 
solicit,  in  the  most  winning  and  importunate  manner,  that 
she  would  allow  him  to  paint  her  portrait,  declaring  that 
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he  had  never  seen  any  face  or  figure  so  admirably  adapted 
for  the  general  character  and  costume  of  a  sibyl. 

At  first  the  proposal  appeared  to  Dorothy  rather  absurd, 
especially  as  her  consent  would  seem  to  imply  a  kind  of 
personal  vanity  of  which  she  was  by  no  means  guilty;  but, 
on  reflecting  that  it  would  involve  nothing  but  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  little  time,  of  which  she  had  already  too  much 
upon  her  hands,  and  that  the  place,  pursuit,  society,  and 
scene  altogether,  would  entirely  harmonize  with  her 
natural  tastes,  she  yielded  a  not  very  reluctant  consent, 
and  even  allowed  the  artist  to  fix  upon  an  early  day  for 
her  first  sitting  in  the  sibyl's  dress. 

No  doubt  her  readiness  was  much  accelerated  by  the 
actual  sight  of  those  interesting  habiliments  in  which  she 
was  to  be  attired ;  for  Signer  Donaletti  had  been  aware  of 
this  probable  effect  when  he  opened  his  wardrobe  of  trea- 
sures ;  and  taking  out  the  identical  turban,  had  placed  it 
within  a  slight  but  respectful  distance  above  that  head  of 
shining  raven  hair,  at  the  same  time  allowing  Dorothy  to 
enjoy  the  contemplation  of  her  own  figure  in  a  tall  glass 
which  stood  most  temptingly  arranged  for  the  purpose. 

The  effect  had  been  irresistible,  and  the  subject  had 
been  made  willing  on  the  instant.  Signer  Donaletti  had 
not  the  most  remote  idea  that  a  lady  so  distinguished 
would  consent  to  be  painted  in  his  humble  room;  but 
Dorothy  had  many  reasons  for  preferring  that  it  should 
not  be  done  at  home,  although  she  politely  invited  the 
artist  to  call  upon  her  at  the  villa,  and  to  give  her  his 
opinion  of  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  paintings  there. 

This  call  was  a  very  likely  one  to  be  made  without 
much  delay.  Other  callers  were  present  on  the  occasion 
of  its  taking  place ;  and  altogether  the  Italian  was  dressed 
so  well,  and  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
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ladies  prono  n  ed  him  "a  perfect  love,"  and  the  gentle- 
men began  to  talk  of  what  horses,  setters,  or  dead  game, 
they  should  like  him  to  paint  for  them.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  were  some  of  the 
party  who  could  not  forgive  him  the  superior  abundance 
of  dark  ornament  about  his  head  and  face,  and  who  conse- 
quently warned  their  fair  friends  to  go  with  empty  purses 
whenever  they  visited  his  rooms. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  Dorothy  to  find  that  she  had 
done  a  telling  kind  of  thing  in  introducing  Signor  Donaletti 
to  her  friends.  He  was  really  a  well-bred,  polite,  and 
intelligent  man  ;  and  even  where  any  of  these  qualifications 
might  have  failed  him,  he  had  such  ready  tact  and  easy 
manners,  that  the  defect  would  not  have  been  very  easily 
detected  in  the  society  by  which  he  was  now  received  with 
considerable  cordiality,  simply  from  the  fact  of  the  people 

of  M wanted  something  to  amuse  and  interest  them 

just  at  that  time. 

Finding,  then,  how  successful  her  first  introduction  of 
the  artist  had  been,  Dorothy  began  to  speak  of  her  por- 
trait without  hesitation,  and  even  invited  her  friends  to 
meet  her  at  the  studio,  so  soon  as  it  should  have  advanced 
so  far  as  to  be  fit  for  more  general  inspection. 

Beyond  the  first  room,  in  which  Signor  Donaletti  exhi- 
bited his  pictures  to  the  public,  was  a  second  apartment, 
communicating  with  it  by  folding  doors.  These  had 
hitherto  been  closed,  owing  to  the  little  necessity  which 
he  had  found  for  extending  his  sphere  of  occupation. 
Now,  however,  his  horizon  seemed  to  be  rapidly  bright- 
ening ;  a  new  day  seemed  dawning.  The  folding-doors 
were  thrown  open,  and,  except  during  those  interest- 
ing moments  when  a  more  partial  light  was  necessary  for 
the  study  of  his  subject,  the  whole  length  of  the  two 
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apartments  presented  an  appearance  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  a  distinguished  artist. 

Signer  Donaletti  would  have  been  very  unfit  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  calling,  had  he  not  possessed 
some  genius  for  expedient,  as  well  as  for  painting.  The 
barrenness,  the  destitution  of  his  apartments,  had  often 
shocked  his  taste,  and  thrown  him  into  agonies  of  disgust 
at  the  bare  idea  of  being  found  by  any  distinguished  visitor 
amidst  such  a  scene  of  desolation ;  but,  building  upon  the 
prospects  which  suddenly  began  to  dawn  before  him,  he 
had  triumphantly  thrown  open  the  doors  of  his  inner 
apartment  on  Dorothy's  second  visit,  and  had  there  dis- 
played an  arrangement  of  pictures,  statues,  and  drapery, 
which  astonished  as  much  as  it  delighted  her  unaccustomed 
eye.  The  drapery  was  certainly  none  of  the  newest,  nor 
yet  the  most  spotless  in  texture  and  tint.  The  refuse  of 
the  carnival  in  Rome  had  supplied  the  greater  part.  The 
statues  had  been  hired  for  the  occasion,  and  the  pictures 
too,  for  the  artist  could  now  afford  to  hire;  and  he  had 
been  not  a  little  gratified  to  visit,  for  this  purpose,  the 
rooms  of  some  brother  artists  who  had  looked  con- 
temptuously upon  his  low  beginning,  and  to  lay  down 
actual  money  in  payment  for  the  use  of  the  statues  and 
paintings  for  at  least  a  month. 

Here,  then,  Dorothy  beheld  what  was  to  her  a  kind  of 
enchanted  scene.  Next  to  being  an  artist  herself,  was 
the  pleasure  of  watching  an  artist  at  work — of  living  with 
him  his  daily  life — of  forgetting  her  own  existence  in  his 
art — of  talking  of  Italy,  of  Rome,  and  Naples — of  all  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  with 
one  who  had  seen  them,  and  was  conversant  with  their 
various  merits.  Surely  this  was  happiness  which  Dorothy 
had  found  at  last;  for,  in  addition  to  all  this,  she -was  her- 
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self  the  object  of  all  present  interest  and  effort — the  centre 
of  all  thought,  except  that  which  was  desultory  and  dis- 
cursive— the  divinity  whose  worship  filled  this  temple — the 
power  whose  supremacy,  in  this  world  at  least,  there  was 
none  to  dispute. 

Signer  Donaletti  was  quite  as  well  able  to  flatter  as  he 
was  to  paint;  but  he  knew  better  than  to  say,  that  his 
subject  was  fair  or  beautiful.  He  spoke  only  of  expression, 
of  the  power  which  a  countenance  like  that  which  he  was 
pourtraying  possessed  over  the  minds  and  feelings  of 
others — a  power  over  their  sympathies,  their  energie  , 
their  very  souls.  It  was  a  poor  victory,  he  said,  for  a 
countenance  like  this  to  beam  only  in  a  drawing-room. 
"  It  was  formed  to  decide  the  destiny  of  nations, — in  short, 
to  rule  the  world." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Dorothy,  "  it  does  not  rule  a  single 
human  heart." 

Signor  Donaletti  was  about  to  contradict  this  assertion, 
by  protesting  that  it  ruled  his  own  ;  but  there  was  at  that 
moment  a  drop  of  oil  upon  his  sleeve,  and  he  knew  too 
well  the  value  of  the  velvet  suit,  in  which  he  could  only 
afford  to  display  himself  on  very  particular  occasions,  to 
be  deterred  for  a  single  second  from  the  necessary  inter- 
ruption of  scraping  off  the  oil.  Before  this  was  effected, 
the  great  fact  he  had  been  about  to  proclaim  was  entirely 
lost  sight  of;  but  the  portrait  advanced  nevertheless,  and 
Dorothy  herself,  descending  from  her  pedestal,  was  en- 
chanted with  the  work. 

But  her  own  delight  was  not  complete  without  other 
witnesses  of  this  triumph  of  art ;  and  now,  on  every  morn- 
ing when  she  was  present  in  the  studio,  the  artist's  rooms 
presented  the  aspect  of  a  fashionable  levee ;  so  many  visi- 
tors crowded  in  to  amuse  thmselvesfor  a  passing  moment, 
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to  pronounce  their  judgment  upott  the  likeness,  and,  beyond 
this,  to  see  who  was  there,  and,  of  course,  to  be  seen  there 
themselves.  And  thus  the  pleasant  days  rolled  on,  almost 
without  interruption  to  the  sunshine  which  they  shed  on 
the  triumphant  soul  of  that  imaginary  sibyl,  who  looked 
upon  herself  as  having  found  at  last  a  sphere  in  which  she 
could  at  once  exult  over  others,  and  be  happy  herself. 

But  the  picture  in  time  was  finished — and  what  then  ? 
Was  the  sibyl  to  make  a  purchase  of  herself?  Such  an 
act  would  scarcely  be  consistent  with  those  feelings  of 
exultation  in  which  she  had  lately  revelled.  Moreover, 
the  sibyl's  purse  was  just  at  that  time  more  than  usually 
]o\v;  certain  harsh  restrictions,  for  a  long  time  threatened, 
having  been  actually  enforced.  What  then?  Was  the 
sibyl  actually  to  share  the  common  lot,  and  to  take  her 
place  in  the  street  window,  to  be  gazed  at  by  chimney- 
sweeps, and  porters  ?  No  doubt,  amongst  her  many  admirers, 
a  purchaser  would  soon  be  found.  The  artist  hoped  so; 
otherwise  he  would  have  painted  and  flattered  in  vain. 

It  was  some  time  before  Frederick  Ashley  discovered 
what  was  the  attraction  which  led  his  wife  so  often  to  the 
artist's  rooms ;  not  that  he  would  have  cared  much  about 
the  cause,  only  that  he  feared  it  might  be  some  notion  of 
patronage  or  purchase,  that  would  involve  a  greater 
expense  than  he  was  at  present  disposed  to  incur.  Indeed, 
why  should  he  go  to  any  further  expense  at  all  ?  He  had 
already  fitted  up  his  house,  hung  it  with  pictures,  and 
adorned  it  with  statuary ;  for  what  purpose  beyond  this 
should  his  wife  be  dabbling  in  art  of  any  kind  ? 

On  discovering  the  real  cause,  however,  he  was  more  en- 
tertained than  annoyed.  He  liked  nothing  better  than  a  jest 
against  his  wife ;  for  in  the  power  of  her  natural  talents, 
as  well  as  in  the  force  of  her  energies,  she  possessed  a 
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superiority  over  himself  so  evident,  and  consequently  so 
galling,  that  he  had  already  commenced  against  her  that 
warfare  of  a  little  mind,  which  consists  in  exposing  every 
weakness,  magnifying  every  mistake,  and  lowering  every 
act  of  assumption,  whether  supported  by  reason  and  justice, 
or  not.  Thus,  then,  he  was  exceedingly  amused,  and 
chose  to  laugh  immoderately,  when  he  found  that  his  wife 
was  sitting  for  her  portrait 

"  And  pray  who  is  to  pay  for  it  ?"  he  had  asked  her  more 
than  once;  and  each  time^  though  she  did  not  choose  to 
betray  her  emotion,  a  sharp  pang  had  shot  through  her 
whole  frame ;  for  the  bare  fact  that  her  picture  had  not 
been  purchased — purchased  with  avidity, — nay,  even 
bespoke  from  the  first,  reminded  her  too  forcibly  of  the 
loneliness  of  heart  in  which  she  still  existed,  even  while 
surrounded  by  splendour  and  adulation. 

At  last  Signor  Donaletti  began  himself  to  hint  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  dispose  of  the  picture ;  and  perhaps  this 
was  "the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all:"  at  any  rate,  it  was 
the  least  anticipated.  Dorothy  drew  out  her  purse  indig- 
nantly. At  her  own  estimate  just  then,  a  shilling  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient;  but  even  at  the  lowest 
market  price,  all  the  gold  her  purse  at  that  moment  con- 
tained would  not  have  remunerated  the  artist  for  his  time 
and  trouble ;  besides  which,  she  herself  would  have  been 
the  last  to  depreciate  the  value  of  art  in  any  form ;  so  she 
merely  smiled,  with  an  affectation  of  perfect  indifference, 
at  the  lightness  of  her  purse  ;  and  promising  to  call  again 
on  a  certain  day,  turned  her  back  upon  those  enchanted 
rooms,  with  little  inclination  to  visit  them  again. 

But  the  certain  day  arrived,  and  still  there  were  other 
and  more  pressing  claims  to  be  attended  to ;  for  the  pic- 
ture could  be  bought  at  any  time,  and  Dorothy  had  no 
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very  great  objection  to  its  remaining  in  that  public  situa- 
tion, to  be  seen  by  all  who  visited  the  artist.  Anywhere 
it  was  better  than  in  her  own  possession.  Indeed,  her 
only  design  upon  it  was  to  bear  it  off  with  her  some  day 
in  her  carriage,  and  to  destroy  it  as  soon  as  she  reached 
home,  in  order  that  no  vestige  of  it  might  remain  for  'her 
husband  to  taunt  her  with  again.  Days  and  weeks,  how- 
ever, passed  on,  and  the  necessary  sum  of  money  seemed 
still  not  to  be  at  hand ;  for  although  a  young  wife  may  at 
first  feel  at  a  loss  for  purposes  upon  which  to  expend  her 
money,  it  is  seldom  long  before  she  begins  to  feel  rather 
more  at  a  loss  for  money  to  expend  upon  the  various  pur- 
poses which  claim  her  attention ;  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
there  had  been  a  wish  and  a  will  to  be  consulted,  more 
than  usually  extravagant  in  these  requirements. 

At  last,  however,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  unwonted 
economy,  the  necessary  amount  was  secured,  and  the  car- 
riage of  Mrs.  Frederick  Ashley  might  be  seen  waiting  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  artist's  residence,  until  a  signal 
should  be  given  for  its  nearer  approach,  in  order  that  the 
picture  might  be  handed  into  it  with  as  little  publicity  as 
possible. 

Dorothy  had  hoped  to  find  the  artist  alone ;  but  she  was 
surprised,  on  entering  the  first  apartment,  to  hear  many 
voices  talking  beyond  the  folding-doors,  and  she  could 
even  see  figures  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  moving  softly  to 
and  fro,  as  if  studying  the  best  light  in  which  to  contem- 
plate some  picture  or  some  figure  which  all  were  admiring. 
Beyond  this,  she  heard  the  word  "  sibyl"  more  than  once 
uttered.  She  could  not  be.  mistaken ;  her  cheek  began  to 
flush  with  a  triumphant  glow.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
heard  herself  spoken  of  with  rapture  by  those  who  knew 
not  that  their  praises  would  ever  reach  her  ear.  After  all, 
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then,  the  adulation,  the  homage  she  had  lately  been  accus- 
tomed to,  was  real,  actually  real.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
take now. 

The  party  were  so  intent  upon  the  object  of  interest,  as 
not  to  perceive  when  Dorothy  drew  near,  and  she  could 
distinctly  see  that  it  was  the  picture  of  the  sibyl  which 
absorbed  their  attention.  Some  were  admiring  the  eyes, 
some  the  lips,  and  others  the  turban  and  costume ;  but  all 
were  rapturous  about  the  expression,  and  that  was  exactly 
the  point  where  flattery  was  the  most  delicious  to  the 
heart  which  beat  so  rapidly  behind  the  admiring  group. 

"  After  all,"  said  Dorothy  to  herself,  "  the  world  is  not 
so  ill-natured  as  we  suppose  it  to  be." 

A&  she  said  this,  she  began  to  discriminate  amongst  the 
different  voices,  so  as  to  discover,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  who  were  the  parties  present.  Arthur  Hamilton 
was  easily  distinguished  by  the  rapturous  outbursts  of 
admiration  with  which  he  seemed  almost  to  fill  the  room. 
But  there  were  other  voices  not  altogether  strange  or  new. 
"Was  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Norris  also  could  be  there? — 
one  of  the  admirers  of  the  picture,  too  ?  It  was  even  so. 
In  the  softest  tones  she  could  assume,  she  was  descanting 
upon  the  "bringing  out" — the  "tone" — "the harmony" — 
the  "  delicious  bits"  and  then  the  "  bewildering  enchant- 
ment of  the  whole."  She  was  uttering  her  sagacious  opi- 
nion, that  no  living  subject  in  the  whole  world  could 
have  been  found  so  beautifully  adapted  to  the  character 
and  costume.  In  fact  the  sibyls  of  the  old  painters  were 
nothing  to  this.  Those  artists  "wanted  subjects,  and 
were  consequently  to  be  pitied ;  but  here ! — " 

Mrs.  Norris  was  lost  for  a  moment  in  silent  ecstasy,  and 
Dorothy  again  repeated  to  herself,  "  The  world,  after  all, 
deserves  not  the  many  hard  names  I  have  bestowed  upon 
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it.  My  old  enemy,  too, — who  would  have  thought  it? 
Well,  I  never  believed  that  her  heart  was  really  bad.  I 
was  quite  sure  she  had  a  secret  liking  for  me,  even  at  the 
time  when  she  chose  to  be  most  abusive.  I  would  not 
have  believed  any  of  them,  had  they  spoken  in  such  terms 
of  the  picture  before  my  face;  but  this  must  be  genuine, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  here." 

Reluctant  as  Dorothy  felt  to  put  an  end  to  the  luxury 
on  which  she  was  feasting,  the  present  was  too  proud  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  Her  heart  was  somewhat  melted,  too, 
with  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  her  own  thoughts  in 
judging  her  friends  so  harshly.  Beyond  this,  it  was  a 
great  thing  to  find  out  that  she  had  friends,  after  all. 
She  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  to  call  them  admirers,  at 
least ;  but  she  had  lately  suffered  much  from  a  sense  of 
loneliness  and  desolation,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  her 
splendour,  and  she  could  almost  have  wept  at  this  moment 
for  very  gratitude,  on  discovering  that  there  were  some 
who  were  still  sincere  in  their  true  allegiance  to  her, 
although  in  outward  circumstances  they  had  become  ob- 
viously estranged. 

"  I  will  walk  in  amongst  them,"  said  she,  "  and  sho  v 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  their  sentiments.  It  will 
prevent  all  the  awkwardness  on  their  part  of  wondering 
whether  I  have  heard  them  or  not ;  and  I  am  sure,  after 
this,  that  even  Mrs.  Morris  herself  will  be  delighted  to 
have  no  opportunity  left  her  for  evading  a  reconcilia- 
tion." 

With  these  feelings,  Dorothy  did  as  she  proposed. 
She  actually  walked  in  amongst  the  admiring  group,  and, 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  recognised  first  one,  and  then 
another ;  but  especially  Miss  Egerton,  of  whose  presence 
she  had  not  previously  been  aware. 
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It  was  impossible  for  Dorothy  not  to  perceive  that  looks 
were  exchanged  amongst  the  party,  and  that  something 
like  a  suppressed  titter  agitated  first  one,  and  then  another ; 
but  this  she  very  naturally  attributed  to  their  supposing 
themselves  to  have  been  overheard,  and  she  endeavoured 
the  more  to  set  them  perfectly  at  eas.e  by  the  affability 
of  her  own  manners.  Mrs.  Norris  alone  turned  decidely 
away  ;  but  the  feather  in  her  bonnet,  and  the  fringe  of 
her  shawl,  were  tremulous  with  the  laughter  which 
threatened  every  moment  to  escape  all  attempt  at  re- 
straint. Signor  Donaletti  looked  a  little  embarassed. 
Why  should  he  ? 

Dorothy  determined  to  set  him  also  at  ease,  by  showing 
that,  notwithstanding  the  profuse  admiration  which  had 
been  lavished  upon  her  face  and  features,  she  was  herself 
so  great  an  enthusiast  in  the  art  of  painting,  as  to  regard 
the  picture  only  as  a  work  of  genius,  and  thus  to  be  able 
to  look  steadily  at  her  own  portrait.  For  this  purpose, 
she  retreated  to  a  short  distance  in  order  to  enjoy  a  more 
favourable  view.  No  pains  had  been  spared  to  place  the 
picture  in  the  most  advantageous  light ;  and  there  it  was, 
with  its  turban,  rich  drapery,  sibilline  leaves,  and  all. 

Dorothy  seemed  to  be  looking  at  something  in  a  dream. 
She  shaded  her  eyes.  The  light  was  too  partial.  "  You 
have  altered  the  features,"  she  was  about  to  say,  but  did 
not  utter  the  words ;  and  she  never  to  the  end  of  her  life 
ceased  to  congratulate  herself  upon  the  self-possession 
which  kept  her  lips  closed  at  that  critical  moment.  The 
turban,  the  dress,  the  picture  was  the  same  ;  but  the 
features  were  those  of  Miss  Egerton  ! 

Some  minds  would  have  been  slow  to  comprehend  this 
fact ;  and  there  are  not  many  women,  who,  placed  under 
similar  circumstances,  would  not  have  uttered  at  least  an 
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exclamation  of  surprise,  or  have  betrayed  some  other 
outward  evidence  of  their  inward  emotion.  But  the  pride 
of  Dorothy's  character  was  at  least  equal  to  her  vanity, 
and  her  constitutional  firmness  was  well  worthy  of  being 
exertised  in  a  better  cause.  For  one  moment — and  only 
one — she  had  been  in  danger  of  committing  herself.  That 
peril  was  past,  and  she  became,  to  all  appearance,  the 
most  self-possessed  and  satisfied  of  the  whole  party. 

"  An  admirable  likeness,"  said  she  ;  and  turning  to  the 
artist,  she  added,  "  I  congratulate  you,  Signor  Donaletti, 
on  your  choice  of  a  subject.  Nothing  could  be  better 
adapted  to  the  mysteries  of  the  sibilline  character.  "What 
a  saving  of  canvass  this  must  be  to  you;  Signor  Donaletti ; 
I  never  heard  of  any  thing  so  clever.  I  have  really  a 
great  mind  to  purchase  this  picture,  if  it  is  not  already 
engaged.  May  I  ask  the  price  ?" 

"  It  is  engaged,"  said  Arthur  Hamilton,  stepping 
forward. 

"  By  you  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"  Yes  ;  by  me,"  he  replied. 

"  I  will  bid  against  you,"  said  she,  laughing. 

All  the  while  the  artist  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  her 
attention  to  the  fact,  which  he  explained  in  the  softest 
and  tenderest  under  tones,  that,  failing  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  her  likeness,  and  finding  a  handsome  price  offered 
willingly  for  another,  he  had " 

"  Don't  say  another  word,"  answered  Dorothy,  sharply 
to  him,  but  unheard  by  the  company ;  and  then  again 
confronting  Arthur  Hamilton,  with  a  determined  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  she  said  in  a  firm  and  undaunted 
manner  — "  Signor  Donaletti,  I  will  give  you  twenty 
guineas  for  this  picture." 

''  I  will  give  you  thirty,"  exclaimed   the  gentleman, 
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his  passion  rising  in  proportion  to  the  spirit  of  the  opposing 
party. 

"  Forty ! "  exclaimed  Dorothy. 

"  Fifty  ! "  shouted  Arthur. 

"  There  I  leave  you,"  said  Dorothy.  "  Signer  Dona- 
letti,  I  am  happy  to  have  rendered  you  this  small  service. 
My  only  desire  was  to  be  of  use  to  you  ;  and  I  now  leave 
you  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  having  procured  for  you 
the  price  of  fifty  guineas  for  your  picture." 

With  these  words  Dorothy  left  the  rooms,  apparently 
rather  triumphant  than  depressed.  Those  who  had  watched 
her  narrowly,  however,  would  have  seen  a  slight  quivering 
of  her  lips  when  she  spoke ;  and  had  any  one  present 
entertained  so  much  of  friendly  feeling  for  her  as  to  offer 
her  their  hand,  they  would  have  felt  that  her  own  was 
trembling  with  an  emotion,  which  threatened  to  deprive 
her  of  the  power  of  walking  to  her  carriage. 

Whether  this  was  perceived  or  not,  and  what  took  place 
in  the  studio  after  her  departure,  Dorothy  never  knew. 
Once,  in  a  party,  she  overheard  a  group  of  young  men 
talking  of  the  value  and  the  price  of  Arthur  Hamilton's 
horse,  as  if  it  had  recently  been  sold,  and  from  that  she 
conjectured  that  the  artist  had  kept  him  to  his  price  of 
fifty  guineas  for  the  picture  ;  but  beyond  this,  no  infor- 
mation ever  reached  her  ear ;  for,  although  Mrs.  Norris 
would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  tell  of  the  ex- 
change of  features  in  the  portrait,  there  was  an  awkward 
kind  of  defeat  attendant  upon  the  circumstance  altogether, 
that  would  have  told  to  some  advantage  on  the  side  of 
the  opposing  party — more  especially,  as  the  triumph  which 
Dorothy  enjoyed  was  one  which  drew  money  from  the 
pockets  of  those  upon  whom  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
she  would  desire  to  be  revenged,  all  the  world  would  be 
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capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating  this  conclusion, 
and  might  possibly  enjoy  it  so  much  as  to  repeat  the  facts 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Norris  party. 

But  what  were  the  actual  feelings  of  Dorothy  as  she 
reached  her  home  that  day  ?  Time  was  yet  to  show.  In 
all  probability  she  could  not  have  described  them  herself. 
Most  certainly  she  was  not  cast  down.  A  wild  energy 
seemed  to  be  burning  in  her  veins,  and  again  she  sum- 
moned to  her  aid  the  strong  determination  so  often  re- 
peated, that  she  would  even  yet  conquer  her  fate. 

What  it  might  have  been  to  conquer  her  fate,  she  would 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  explaining.  A  spirit  of 
resistance  to  that  which  she  hated  was  the  only  definite 
influence  which  pervaded  her  feelings  at  this  period  of 
her  life.  She  had  a  strong  will,  and  a  strong  physical 
constitution,  but  the  battle  was  a  hard  one  in  which  she 
was  engaged  ;  and  her  foes,  though  chiefly  of  her  own 
creating,  were  numerous  and  powerful  for  one  so  young 
to  fight  with,  single  handed,  and  alone. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


UT  in  other  quarters  besides  the  villa, 
distinction  was  beginning  to  bring 
trouble  upon  those  who  had  pursued 
it  as  their  chief  good.  The  social 

world  of  the  busy  town  of  M 

would  have  been  very  different  from 
other  social  worlds,  had  this  not  been 
the  case. 

Mr.  Dalrymple,  until  a  late  period  of  his  life,  had  escaped 
the  envy  of  his  fellow-creatures  as  entirely  as  it  is  possible 
to  escape  it ;  inasmuch,  as  no  one  who  ever  looked  into 
the  interior  of  his  life, — not  even  the  poor  relation,  who, 
for  many  years,  had  been  the  sole  stationary  occupant  of 
his  office,  would  have  been  anxious  to  change  places  with 
that  hard,  lean,  pinching,  comfortless  man,  who,  along  with 
the  meagre  privilege  of  being  called  his  master,  endured  a 
proportion  of  difficulties,  and  gnawing  cares  far  more  than 
equivalent  to  that  poor  distinction. 

Lately,  however,  the  aspect,  not  only  of  his  affairs,  but 
of  the  man  himself,  had  changed.  He  was  actually  growing 
stout.  The  old  wrinkles  of  long  endurance  were  filling 
up,  and  a  kind  of  sleek  exterior  was  growing  and  expanding 
over  his  once  thin,  but  always  handsome  features.  It  was 
a  shame,  said  persons  of  taste,  that  so  noble-looking  a  man 
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should  ally  himself  to  the  widow  Patten,  even  with  all  her 
wealth.  And  so,  in  all  probability,  would  Mr.  Dalrymple 
have  thought ;  only  that  about  the  time  of  this  alliance, 
he  was  pushed  by  necessity  to  do  something  to  establish 
himself  on  a  more  sure  foundation.  He  had  consequently 
no  choice  left.  A  prop  to  his  dignity,  an  accession  to  his 
popularity,  must  be  found  somewhere  or  other,  and  in  a 
totally  different  quarter  from  that  in  which  his  props  were 
already  too  numerous,  or  the  whole  fabric  might  be  over- 
thrown. What,  then,  was  left  for  him  to  do,  but  to  take 
advantage  of  the  smiling  welcome  which  admitted  him  to 
the  first  place  amongst  the  widow  Patten's  numerous 
admirers  ? 

Very  seldom,  indeed,  did  any  of  those  little  incidents 
which  touch  the  hearts  of  other  people,  sometimes  send- 
ing the  hot  tears  into  their  eyes  before  they  have  time  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  sufficient  check — very  seldom,  indeed, 
did  any  casualty  or  coincidence  of  this  kind  fall  in  the 
way  of  the  engineer  ;  but  it  so  happened  on  the  very  day 
on  which  his  proposal  had  been  made  to  the  wealthy 
widow— made  and  accepted  too — that  on  returning  home, 
witli  his  thoughts  so  completely  absorbed  that  he  saw 
nothing,  and  heard  nothing  by  the  way,  he  walked  sud- 
denly, and  without  perceiving  it,  full  against  the  wide 
open  gate  of  his  neighbour's  garden;  and  being  just  in 
that  kind  of  peevish  humour  in  which  every  particle  of 
senseless  matter  against  which  we  hit  ourselves,  seems  to 
have  a  life  in  it,  full  of  active  malice,  and  thus  seems 
veritably  engaged  in  thrusting,  striking,  pinching,  and 
filliping  us  with  all  its  might  —  being  just  in  this  kind 
of  humour  when  he  ran  forcibly  against  the  open  gate,  the 
engineer  magnanimously  kicked  at  it  with  his  foot  sc 
violently  that  one  of  the  hinges  gave  way;  and  in  stop- 
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ping  to  place  it  so  as  to  look  as  if  nothing  had  been  done, 
and  thus  to  leave  the  honour  of  having  broken  the  hinge 
to  the  next  passer-by,  Mr.  Dalrymple  awoke  from  his 
reverie,  and  glanced  around  him. 

It  was  necessary  to  look  around  before  placing  the 
shattered  gate  in  that  precarious  position.  It  was  neces- 
sary even  to  look  up  at  the  windows  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  place  where  he  stood ;  and  then  he  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  that  it  was  the  gate  of  Jane  Hepburn's  old 
garden  to  which  he  had  done  this  violence. 

But  what  could  have  happened  to  the  poor  lone  woman  ? 
She  must  surely  have  left  the  place — her  garden,  once  so 
neat,  was  now  the  picture  of  desolation.  The  trampling 
of  careless  feet  seemed  to  have  passed  over  it,  and  in  the 
lower  range  of  rooms  the  shutters  were  closed,  and  a  slip 
of  white  paper  could  be  distinctly  seen  with  the  an- 
nouncement, that  the  house  was  "  to  be  let." 

"  Bridget,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple,  on  entering  his  own 
house,  "  what  has  become  of  that  poor  lady — that  Mrs. 
Hepburn  ? — you  know  whom  I  mean." 

"  Bless  your  heart,  and  soul !"  exclaimed  Bridget, 
giving  vent  to  a  sympathy  which  had  for  some  time  been 
restrained  only  by  the  exercise  of  violent  measures,  "did 
you  never  hear?" 

"If  I  had  heard,"  replied  the  master,  "I  should 
scarcely  have  asked  you.  Can  you  not  tell  me  the  plain 
facts,  without  all  this  nonsense  ?  " 

"  There  was  but  one  fact,  as  I  know  of,"  replied 
Bridget,  "inasmuch  as  they've  taken  her  to  the  hos- 
pital." 

"  Who  has  taken  her;  and  to  what  hospital  ?" 

"  That  I  can't  say  for  certain." 

"  What  can  you  say,  then? — had  she  a  fever?" 
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"  She'd  no  fever,  as  I  know  of,  but  what  comes  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  loneliness,  and  poverty.  They  do  say 
as  how  it  was  hunger — downright  hunger — that  brought  it 
on ;  but  that  I  won't  be  the  one  to  swear  to.  However 
some  kind  ladies,  them  that  you  always  tell  me  to  shut 
the  door  upon,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with " 

"  The  tract  people,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?" 

€s  Yes ;  them  that  throw  me  in  a  trac  sometimes  at  our 
cellar  window " 

"What!  is  that  the  way  in  which  you  obey  my 
orders?" 

"  Why  I  don't  stand  there  to  take  it  myself.  I  only 
go  after  they  have  walked  away,  and  take  the  book  to 
read  in  my  lonesome  hours ;  for  it  is  very  lonesome  now, 
1  can  tell  you,  now  that  our  young  lady's  gone ;"  and  the 
old  servant  wiped  her  eyes,  for  it  was  real  feeling  which 
had  made  them  dim.  "  It  is  lonesome  now  that  her 
merry  voice  is  gone,  and  all  her  queerness,  and 
countable  ways,  that  used  to  keep  the  house  alive 

"  But  what  of  Mrs.  Hepburn  ? " 

"  Why,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  these  same  ladies  that 
take  the  trouble  to  bring  me  the  only  books  I  ever  look 
into,  were  used  no  doubt  to  take  them  to  Mrs.  Hepburn, 
too.  And  in  this  way  it  was  that  they  found  out  her 
miserable  condition  and  great  want.  She  had  been 
sickening  some  time,  I  could  tell  by  the  looks  of  her ; 
and  once  when  she  spoke  to  me  at  the  gate  about  some 
plants  that  she  wanted  you  to  have  out  of  her  garden,  I 
saw  by  the  sudden  flush  that  came  into  her  face,  and  by 
the  fluttering  of  her  breath,  that  she  was  faint  for  want 
of  something  to  keep  her  life  up  within  her.  For  the 
next  moment,  even  while  she  was  talking,  her  colour  went 
away,  and  she  was  pale  as  death,  her  lips  like  ashes.  Oh! 
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sir,  I  do  believe  we  let  that  woman  sink  for  very 
want." 

"We? — what  do  you  mean,  Bridget?  I  never  heard 
that  we  were  under  any  obligation  to  maintain  our  neigh- 
bours." 

"  Not  to  maintain  them  altogether,  certainly.  But 
I've  been  reading  a  trac  called  '  The  Good  Samaritan,' 
and  since  then  I've  had  a  load  upon  my  mind  respecting 
that  poor  woman,  that  I  can't  get  rid  of.  Oh !  sir,  it's 
cut  me  to  the  heart." 

"  Get  away  about  your  business,  Bridget ;  you  are 
only  a  poor  servant.  What  have  you  to  do  with  giving 
to  other  people  out  of  your  master's  property." 

"  No,  sir  ;    I  did  not  mean  that." 

"  What  did  you  mean,  then  ?  It  is  busy-bodies  like  those 
tract  people,  that  would  destroy  all  the  subordination  of 
servants,  and  their  honesty  too." 

"  Oh!  sir,  don't  say  that ;  I  never  thought  of  touching 
your  money,  nor  your  bread  neither." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  then  ?" 

"  I  thought  of  the  spare  pieces,  sir,  little  as  they 
are  in  this  house;  and  I  don't  see  how  they  could  be 
less " 

"What !  you  would  have  fed  that  poor  creature  like  a 
dog  then,  would  you  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  I  would'nt;  nothing  should  have  made  me 
do  that — I'd  ha,ve  starved  first.  But  I  have  often  thought 
since  reading  that  little  book,  how  many  things  I  might 
have  eaten  myself,  instead  of  putting  them  away,  and  so 
have  spared  the  better  and  the  more  decent  pieces  for 
her." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  very  wasteful,  Bridget;  why  can't 
you  do  the  same  for  me — why  don't  you  eat  these  things, 
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if  you  can  eat  them,  and  save  the  others,  as  a  matter  of 
duty  to  me?" 

"  Because  you're  not  starving,  sir ;  and  I  won't  make 
myself  sick  for  nobody  that's  rolling  in  money,  as  they  say 
you  are.  It's  little  enough  that  I  get,  either  to  bite  or 
to  sup ;  and  my  wages  never  raised,  neither." 

"You  seem  very  much  dissatisfied,  Bridget;  perhaps 
you  had  better  look  out  for  another  situation,  and  see 
if  you  can  suit  yourself  better." 

"  An'  it's  come  to  that,  is  it  ?  I  thought  as  much,  with 
all  these  new  fangled  notions.  I  thought  a  piece  of  old 
family  lumber,  like  me,  would  have  to  be  thrown  awaj- 
at  last." 

"  Not  if  you  would  make  yourself  comfortable,  Bridget, 
and  not  trouble  me  with  these  complaints.  I,  for  my 
part,  should  prefer  your  remaining  here;  but  I  may  as 
well  tell  you,  now  that  you  speak  of  changes,  that  I 
am  about  to  make  a  very  important  one  myself.  I  am 
expecting  to  be — to  be  married,  Bridget,  before  long. 
You  need  not  start,  and  look  so  frightened,  it  will  make 
no  great  alteration  in  your  circumstances,  for  you  will 
still  live  here,  and  my  sister  will  keep  house,  and 
you  will  both  have  an  eye  to  the  young  men  in  the 
office." 

"  An  ear  too,  if  they  keep  up  the  riot  there  they've 
been  used  to." 

"Yes,  and  an  ear  too.  It  is  quite  possible — I  don't 
know  yet — I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  young  Mr.  Hamilton  may  be  master 
there." 

"What!  that  scape-grace?" 

"Why  do  you  call  him  such  names,  Bridget?  I  can 
tell  you  he  is  a  very  clever,  and  well  connected  young 
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man — very  well  connected  indeed;  and  one  of  whom  I 
entertain  a  very  high  opinion." 

"  Humph !— tastes  differ." 

"  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  be  so  disrespectful,  Bridget, 
you  really  take  unpardonable  liberties." 

"  I  always  did." 

"  But  you  must  not  be  allowed  to  abuse  my  friends." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  is  your  friend,  particularly ;  nor 
nobody  else's.  He  fain  would  be  his  own  friend,  but  he 
misses  the  way ;  that's  my  opinion  of  him,  and  its  no  use 
pretending  to  think  differently." 

"Well;  it  is  happy  for  me,  that  I  am  not  bound  to 
take  your  opinion  as  to  who  1  shall  trust,  and  who  I  shall 
not.  But,  Bridget,  you  have  not  yet  told  me  all  about 
that  poor  neighbour  of  ours — is  she  really  dead?" 

"  By  this  time  I  should  judge  she  must  be  dead,  for 
she  had  sunk  very  low  before  she  went  away ;  but  the 
ladies  I  spoke  of  were  very  kind  to  her,  and  they  got 
some  people  that  I  should  suppose  were  richer  and 
better  off  than  themselves,  to  take  up  her  case;  and  so 
at  last  she  was  removed  to  some  hospital,  where,  it  was 
said,  she  would  have  wholesome  food,  and  better  care. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  every  body  thought  the 
poor  thing  was  struck  with  death ;  and,  I  am  sure,  any 
body  seeing  her  on  the  day  she  was  fetched  away,  would 
have  thought  it  was  a  corpse  they  were  carrying  out  of 
the  house." 

"  It  is  very  shocking,  Bridget.  I  wish  the  house  was 
let,  and  put  in  order  again." 

"Yes,  it  is  very  shocking,  sir;  you  say  right.  And 
often  when  I  go  to  bed  I  can't  sleep  for  thinking  of  it. 
Let  me  see,  I  judge  the  chamber  she  was  found  in,  must 
have  been  just  on  the  other  side  of  yours,  only  a  brick 
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wall  between;  and  she  not  having  meat  and  drink  enough 
in  the  day  time  to  make  her  sleep  at  night,  must  have 
lain  there  through  the  long  dark  hours,  wakeful,  and 
weak,  and  may  be  wandering  in  her  mind,  as  sickly  peo- 
ple often  are.  Oh !  sir,  don't  you  remember  her  a  rosy 
little  girl — the  kind  heartedest  little  thing,  and  the  most 
generous  with  her  apples  and  her  cakes.  I  think  I  see 
her  stealing  out  into  the  workshop  to  give  them  to  you, 
when  I  lived  servant  with  old  Mr.  Stanley  her  father. 
It  was  my  first  place,  you  know,  and  I  was  young, 
and  things  made  a  strong  impression  on  me  then. 

"  Bridget,  I  wish  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  you 
now.  I  wish  to  lay  a  strict  command  upon  you,  that, 
from  this  time,  you  must  never  speak  to  me  again  about 
this  wretched  woman.  You  must  never  go  back  to  those 
old  times,  neither.  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  them,  nor 
to  think  about  them.  It  can  do  me  no  good — it  can  serve 
no  purpose  that  I  want  to  serve  ;  and  it  makes  me — I 
don't  know  how — rather  uncomfortable." 

"  I  am  sure  it  makes  me  so." 

"  There,  now,  again.  I  tell  you,  Bridget,  I  will  not 
suffer  another  word — not  one.  You  have  been  a  great 
deal  too  familiar  in  the  tone  of  your  conversation  to-day. 
Henceforth  you  must  understand,  that  there  is  an  immea- 
surable distance  betwixt  you  and  me.'' 

"  Humph  !"  said  Bridget ;  and  after  fixing  upon  him  a 
long  and  earnest  look,  not  at  all  daunted  by  the  anger 
of  his  flashing  eye,  she  turned  slowly  away,  and  left  the 
room. 

Had  the  self-satisfaction  of  the  enquirer  been  of  a  na- 
ture at  all  likeiy  to  be  shaken  by  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  been  living  in  comparative  ease  and  plenty,  while 
a  fellow-creature,  situated  so  near  to  him  as  almost  to  be 

VOL.   III.  R 
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every  day  within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  was  suffering  all 
the  accumulated  miseries  of  destitution  and  neglect ;  still 
there  were  circumstances  in  his  own  exalted  and  privileged 
lot, — in  that  envied  and  honoured  position,  which,  after  a 
life  of  toil  and  struggle,  he  seemed  now  to  be  on  the  point 
of  attaining, — there  were  circumstances  connected  with 
that  point  of  distinction  which  reasonably  demanded  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  attention  and  thought  ;  and 
which,  even  to  a  character  naturally  more  philanthropic 
than  his  own,  might  have  claimed  a  somewhat  larger 
amount  of  consideration  than  the  sufferings  of  a  lone 
woman,  however  near,  or  however  distressing  in  them- 
selves. 

As  the  traveller  who  climbs  the  rugged  side  of  a  steep 
mountain,  often  finds  that,  in  stepping  from  one  fragment 
of  rock  to  another,  the  foundation  of  his  lower  foot  gives 
way,  almost  before  the  higher  has  become  secure  ;  so  the 
more  adventurous  traveller  up  the  difficult  ascent  where 
an  ambitious  longing  after  social  distinction  points  the 
way,  is  not  unfrequently  surprised  by  a  sudden  yielding 
under  his  feet,  just  where  he  was  proudly  standing,  and 
that  almost  before  he  has  breathing  time  to  look  around, 
and  exult  in  his  elevation  ;  so  that,  while  poising  himself 
in  this  precarious  situation,  he  has  110  choice  left  but  to 
make  a  higher  and  more  desperate  plunge,  or  to  let  him- 
self go  down,  and  sink,  perhaps,  into  a  lower  depth  than 
that  from  which  he  had  set  out  on  his  adventurous  career. 
Could  we  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  society,  how 
many  of  those  measures  adopted  in  the  course  of  human 
life,  which  appear  to  the  casual  observer  to  be  purely 
gratuitous,  would  be  found  to  have  originated  in  this 
manner  from  the  urgent  necessities  of  some  eventful  pe- 
riod— some  crisis — some  pinnacle  of  crumbling  rock,  on 
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which  it  was  impossible  to  stand  a  moment  longer  ;  and 
thus  another  height  must  be  attained,  more  slippery  than 
the  last ;  and  so  on — on,  until  just  in  proportion  as  the 
elevation  becomes  more  envied  and  glorious  in  the  esti- 
mation of  mankind,  the  backward  fall  becomes  more 
frightful  and  tremendous. 

If  such  be  the  situation  of  those  whose  actions  and 
whose  heroism  form  a  portion  of  the  history  of  our  world, 
it  is  not  less  so  in  a  more  obscure  and  insignificant  form 
amongst  the  social  and  familiar  walks  of  life.  It  is  not 
less  so  amongst  the  haunts  of  commerce — the  exchange — 
the  mart,  where  business  stimulates  the  onward  struggle, 
and  where  money  constitutes  the  glory  of  the  eminence 
to  be  attained.  It  is  not  less  so  in  the  social  sphere  of 
man's  existence,  with  those  who  labour  to  attain  the 
most  conspicuous  place,  however  humble  it  may  be  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  successful  warrior,  the  states- 
man, or  the  man  of  genius;  yet,  in  its  inferior  way,  this 
highest  place  may  equally  occupy  the  heart,  and  fill  the 
thoughts,  and  influence  the  whole  existence  of  one  who 
feels  every  moment  that  he  must  either  climb  or  sink. 

It  was  precisely  in  this  manner  that  Mr.  Dalrymple 
rushed  upon  the  expedient  of  marriage.  As  a  matter  of 
choice  the  connexion  itself  would  have  been  hateful  to 
him  ;  but  he  had  no  time  to  hesitate.  Something  must 
be  done  to  make  one  foot  sure,  for  the  other  was  already 
'uning  to  feel  its  foundation  sliding  beneath  it. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  great  theatre  of  Mr. 
Dalrymple's  success  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from 

the  town  of  M ;  and,  that  he  was  consequently  under 

the  necessity  of  being  frequently  absent  from  his  office, 
and  from  his  business  in  that  neighbourhood,  may  be 
easily  supposed.  It  may  be  easily  understood,  too,  how 
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Sir  James  Crawford,  who  had  lived  through  so  many  years 
of  his  life  upon  the  one  idea  of  his  own  embankment, 
should  have  imbibed  the  notion,  that  his  embankment 
ought  to  be  the  one  paramount  idea  with  all  other  minds  ; 
but  especially,  and  with  some  reason  on  his  side,  with  the 
mind  of  that  man  who  had  undertaken  to  accomplish  this 
momentous  work,  and  to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  almost  half  a 
century.  It  may  easily  be  supposed,  too,  what  were  the 
feelings  of  the  baronet,  whose  favour  and  whose  claims 
upon  a  man  whom  he  believed  himself  to  have  dragged 
out  of  obscurity,  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  been  the 
making  of,  made  up  110  small  portion  of  his  calculations 
upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  engineer, — it  may  easily 
be  supposed,  all  these  circumstances  taken  into  account, 
what  were  his  feelings,  when  after  calling  many  times  at 
the  office,  and  finding  the  master  absent,  he  learned,  at 
last,  that  he  was  canvassing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country 
for  appointment  to  an  office,  which,  if  gained,  would 
necessarily  withdraw  a  large  amount  of  his  attention  and 
care  from  the  all  absorbing  embankment. 

For  a  short  time,  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  credulous  baronet  that  the  works  were 
progressing  entirely  under  his  own  direction,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  He  felt  happy,  too,  in  that 
accidental  disclosure  of  Arnold's  plan,  by  his  friend  Arthur 
Hamilton, — happy  to  convince  Sir  James,  by  the  hearing 
of  his  own  ear,  that  he  had  a  young  man  of  such  superior 
intelligence  and  talent  engaged  on  the  spot — one,  in  fact, 
whose  ability  had,  in  this  instance,  extended  beyond  his 
own ;  and  thus,  although  the  disclosure  was  purely  acci- 
dental, it  served  the  purpose  of  the  engineer,  so  long  as  the 
vivid  impression  made  by  Arnold's  idea  occupied  the  mind 
of  his  patron. 
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As  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  however,  the  baronet 
grew  seriously  annoyed.  He  could  not  find  the  engineer 
at  his  office,  nor  yet  about  the  works.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  they  were  left  exclusively  to  the  direction  of  inferior 
agents,  and  especially  to  that  young  man  Lee,  of  whom 
he  had  no  opinion — "  no  opinion  whatever." 

Sir  James  was  not  a  patient  man,  nor  could  he  endure 
the  thought  of  being  made  to  give  place  to  claims  of  later 
date  and  inferior  urgency.  Especially  he  was  jealous  for 
the  honour  and  the  supremacy  of  his  embankment.  He  had 
written  Mr.  Dairymple  many  sharp  and  authoritative 
letters,  to  which  he  received  invariably  the  most  smooth, 
and,  if  words  were  all  he  looked  for,  the  most  promising 
replies;  these,  however,  failed  in  time  to  produce  any 
.satisfactory  results.  The  baronet  grew  suspicious  that  he 
was  trifled  with,  that  the  engineer  was  making  a  mere  job 
of  the  embankment.  He  was  indignant — outrageous  ;  no 
man  should  trifle  in  his  affairs  with  impunity :  he  would 
stop  the  works  first ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  that  was  tanta- 
mount to  stopping  the  world. 

Before  rushing  into  these  final  measures,  however,  the 
baronet  wisely  determined  upon  taking  advice — legal 
advice;  for  no  other  would  have  been  of  the  slightest 
avail  in  allaying  the  irritation  of  his  feelings.  He  was 
huppy  in  being  able  to  call  in  to  his  aid  the  services 
of  a  man  in  every  respect  qualified  to  be  his  friend,  as 
well  as  adviser.  He  had  long  been  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Laogtoil,  a  solicitor  of  that  neighbourhood,  once  eminent 
in  his  profusion,  but  having  grown,  as  the  world  said, 
a  little  old  fashioned  in  his  notions,  and  moreover 
crotchety,  and  difficult  to  do  with,  so  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  M ,  who  preferred  the 

plausibilities  of  more  modern,  as  well  as  more  manage- 
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able  men,  left  Mr.  Langton  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  old 
age  of  comparative  leisure. 

Mr.  Langton  then  was  exactly  the  kind  of  person  Sir 
James  wanted  in  his  present  emergency  ;  quiet  and  ob- 
servant in  his  habits,  just  and  impartial  in  his  conclusions, 
slow  it  might  be  in  his  proceedings,  but  for  that  reason 
the  less  likely  to  be  hurried  into  rash  or  ill-advised  mea- 
sures. In  short,  it  was  a  common  expression  with  the 
baronet,  that  Langton  was  one  of  the  old  school,  and  with 
those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  present  things,  this  expres- 
sion has  a  meaning  which  embodies  an  incalculable  amount 
of  recommendations. 

The  great  fact  to  be  ascertained  by  this  new  agent 
was  whether  the  works  were  really  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gress which  could  reasonably  excite  a  hope  of  their  ulti- 
mate success.  Sir  James  had  calculated  upon  nothing 
less  than  the  presence  of  the  engineer  himself  upon  the 
spot  from  morning  till  night,  directing  the  movements  of 
every  hand,  and  stimulating  the  energies  of  each  individual 
agent,  by  means  adapted  to  the  characters  and  disposi- 
tions of  each.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that  nothing 
short  of  this  could  render  the  defence  already  commenced 
along  the  line  of  shore  sufficiently  complete  to  withstand 
the  high  winds  and  sweeping  floods  of  the  approaching 
autumn  ;  and  if  any  amount  of  neglect  could  be  brought 
home  to  the  engineer  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  he  might  have  prevented  the  disasters  likely  to 
ensue,  should  the  defence  prove  insufficient,  Sir  James 
would  ensure  to  himself  a  plea  for  withstanding  the  exor- 
bitant demands  which  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  rather  notorious 
for  making. 

Besides  which  he  had  begun  to  suspect  the  man,  then  to 
dislike  him,  and,  finally,  to  speak  against  him  so  publicly,, 
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that  his  friends  in  general,  taking  the  tone  of  his  expres- 
sions, advised  him  to  be  upon  his  guard  with  him ;  and 
consequently  all  approved  highly  of  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Langton,  as  a  kind  of  spy  upon  his  actions.  Nor  did 
the  dislike  of  Sir  James  extend  merely  to  the  man  himself. 
His  own  prejudices  excited  those  of  his  lady,  and  Dorothy 
was  also  made  to  feel,  that  in  this  quarter  at  least,  it  would 
he  wise  in  her  to  make  no  further  demands  upon  favour, 
or  patronage.  Patronage,  indeed,  she  no  longer  require .1, 
being  herself  in  a  position  to  patronize  others ;  but  slw, 
did  want  the  eclat  of  an  intimate  connexion  with  a 
baronet  and  his  lady,  and  she  felt  more  than  she  ever  con- 
fessed to  any  one,  the  first  perceptible  coldness  which  was 
tln^signal  of  her  exclusion  from  Waverton  for  ever. 

Thus,  then,  there  began  to  be  threatening  appearances 
in  the  horizon  which,  at  one  time,  opened  with  such  bril- 
liancy upon  the  engineer  and  his  daughter.  A  little 
opposition  confronted  with  spirit  and  success — a  little  en- 
mity borne  down  with  energy  and  triumph,  would  have 
been  by  no  means  unwelcome  to  either.  It  would,  in  fact, 
have  ministered  to  their  self-satisfaction,  as  being  a  just 
and  natural  tribute  to  their  position  and  prospects  in  the 
world,  and  would  thus  have  rather  increased  their  popu- 
larity than  otherwise  ;  but  to  be  coldly  treated — nay,  abso- 
lutrly  repelled,  in  a  quarter  where  all  had  hitherto  been 
sunshine  and  success — to  be  suspected,  watched,  and  evil 
j-poken  of,  where  all  had  hitherto  been  confidence  and 
trust, — these  were  penalties  to  pay  for  their  distinction, 
for  which  neither  the  father  nor  the  daughter  were  pre- 
!  ;  and  already  they  began  to  feel,  without  the  conso- 
lation of  sympathizing  with  each  other,  how  heavy  was  the 
price  of  that  imaginary  good  which  they  had  purchased 
for  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


o  ATTEMPT  to  describe  the  scene  which 
the  interior  of  the  household  presented 
under  the  hitherto  unshadowed  roof  of 
Mr.  Reynolds,  after  the  strange  and 
unwarrantable  intrusion  of  Mr.  Ashley,  would 
be  as  vain  as  to  attempt  a  definition  of  the  various 
emotions  of  terror,  indignation,  and  disgust,  which  that 
strange  intrusion  had  very  reasonably  excited. 

All  these  emotions,  however,  had,  during  the  first  mo- 
ment of  astonishment,  exhibited  themselves  under  one 
form,  as  regarded  the  insulted  party, — a  determination  to 
shut  themselves  in,  and  the  intruder  out ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  Kate  Staunton  was  left  alone  with  her  uncle  in  the 
hall,  with  no  other  support  under  her  pressing  difficulty 
than  was  afforded  by  the  sympathy  and  kindness  of 
one  of  the  domestics  of  the  household.  This  man  did 
all  that  a  gentleman  could  have  done  ;  he  took  the  poor 
governess  under  his  protection,  and  did  not  leave  her 
until,  after  having  accompanied  her  home,  he  had  also 
seen  her  unfortunate  relative  safely  lodged  in  his  own 
chamber.  Even  then  he  refused  Kate  Staunton's  offered 
remuneration  for  his  services,  and  kindly  wishing  her 
good  night,  left  her  to  feel  what  many  besides  herself 
have  felt,  how  much  more  they  sometimes  owe  to  the 
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noble  and  disinterested  feelings  of  a  servant,  than  to  their 
equals,  who  occupy  the  same  sphere  of  society  with  them- 
selves. 

Great,  indeed,  was  the  consternation,  which  prevailed 

amongst  the  retreating  party  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mr. 

Reynolds,  who   exclaimed,  and  sighed,  and  waited,  and 

d  to  see  if  the  dreadful  spectacle  was  gone,   and  if 

i night  venture  out  again;  and  many  were  the  half- 

hearcl  lamentations  on  behalf  of  Arthur  Hamilton,  that  he 

should  be  drawn  in  by  his  engagement  to  the  endurance 

of  a  connexion  of  thi-s  kind  for  life. 

It  was  impossible  for  his  ear  to  be  deaf  to  the  many 
is  of  this  description  which  floated  about  the  room, 
for  people  like  well  enough  that  the  expression  of  their 
sympathy  should  be  overheard,  especially  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  they  think  it  likely  to  do  good.    Nor  was 
lie   insensible  to  the  impression  which  these  expressions 
were  calculated  to  produce,  even  if  it  had  not  existed 
.v,    that   in    fulfilling    his    engagement    with    Kate 
Staunton,  he  would  be  lowering  himself  in  the  opinion  o£ 
who  were  at  this  period  of  his  experience  so  deter- 
mined to  look  upon  his  words,  his  actions,  and  himself, 
through  the  most  favourable  medium. 

"  Such  a  dreadful  connexion  for  so  dear  and  so  delight- 
ful a  young  man! — so  hopeless,  too, — so  disadvantageous 
to  nimself !"  These  were  the  soft  murmurs  which  met  his 
ear  on  every  side,  and  these  were  exactly  the  sounds 
which  found  a  response  too  ready  from  his  own  heart.  It 
was  indeed  a  miserable  kind  of  drag  to  be  engaged  to  a 
daily  governess ;  he  had  often  found  it  so.  And  then  he 
looked  at  Edith  Egerton,  and  thought  of  her  uncle,  the 
West  India  merchant  and  slave  dealer;  and  always,  when 
lie  did  so,  he  was  encouraged  to  look  again  by  those  soft 
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pitying  eyes,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  You  are  worthy  of  a 
better  fate." 

But  leaving  that  golden  vista  to  be  gazed  at  through  the 
beautifying  medium  of  a  long  perspective,  we  must  turn 
again  to  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  governess,  having 
a  present  duty  to  perform  in  relation  to  those  upon  whom 
the  world's  favour  has  not  fallen,  who  have  experienced 
none  of  the  advantages  of  its  partial  distinction,  and  who 
consequently  find  but  little  flattery  in  its  opinion  of  them- 
selves. 

Kate  Staunton  wanted  no  flattery  just  no\v.  Her 
utmost  desire  extended  to  nothing  beyond  justice  towards 
herself,  and  her  poor  degraded  uncle.  She  wanted  justice 
in  relation  to  the  motives  which  had  bound  her  to  his 
interests,  and  consequently  involved  her  in  his  companion- 
ship; and  she  wanted  justice  in  relation  to  the  circum- 
stances which  had  so  long  operated  upon  his  weak  but 
kindly  nature,  so  as  finally  to  overcome  his  resolution,  and 
almost  to  destroy  his  power  of  withstanding  temptation. 
She  wanted  no  mercy  towards  the  sin  itself  to  which  he 
was  too  prone  to  yield;  but  when  she  witnessed  the 
respect,  the  countenance,  the  favour  which  was  willingly 
extended  towards  those  who,  under  small  temptations,  were 
sinning  just  a  little  in  the  same  way,  she  did  want  a  little 
more  equality  in  the  judgments  pronounced  upon  the  two 
parties  from  those  who  esteemed  themselves  capable  of 
looking  above  and  beyond  the  mere  conventionalities  of 
society,  and  thus  pronouncing  sentence  according  to  a  purer 
and  more  exalted  code  of  morality,  than  that  which  is 
generally  adopted  by  the  world. 

Pondering  upon  these  strange  contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies, the  naturally  clear  mind  of  Kate  Staunton 
became  confused.  Was  there,  then,  a  religious  as  well  as 
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a  worldly  distinction,  for  which  the  otherwise  good  and 
kind  were  willing  to  sacrifice  that  fundamental  principie 
of  charity  upon  which  they  professedly  acted  in  all  tiling 
honourable,  conspicuous,  and  creditable  to  themselves? 
and  was  there  even  with  them  no  charity, — nay,  worse 
than  this,  no  mercy  left,  however  great  the  sulfering  and 
temptation,  in  cases  where  it  might  remotely  touch  their 
own  good  name  to  show  mercy  ? 

The  real  fact,  in  the  present  instance,  was  yet  to  b-j 
proved.  Mortified,  distressed,  repulsed,  and  almost  cast 
out,  as  the  governess  had  virtually  been  on  the  evening  of 
her  great  humiliation — friendless  and  forlorn  as  she  had 
found  herself— deserted  by  all  except  the  menials  of  the 
household, — to  some  of  them  a  spectacle  of  derision — to 
others  of  scorn,  and  to  one  alone  of  sympathy  and  com- 
passion, she  had  thus  been  permitted  to  bear  away  her 
worse  than  dead  from  that  scene,  where  the  total  over- 
throw of  all  her  worldly  hopes  seemed  to  have  been 

:ed  by  one  terrible  and  fatal  blow. 
In  fact  there  was  more  in  this  crisis  of  Kate  Staun ton's 
experience    than    the   mere    shame    and    distress  of  one 
agonizing  moment.     There  was  more  than  the  final  dis- 
missal from  the  home  of  that  family  for  ever,  if  such 
.should  eventually  become  her  doom.     There  was  more 
than  being  driven  out  from  the  shelter  of  that  honourable 
roof,  and  consigned,  without  assistance  and  without  pro- 
tection, to  the  companionship  of  human  degradation,  under 
of  its  most  loathsome  forms.     There  was  more  than 
her  tongue  could  have  told,  had  even  any  sympathizing 
!>een  there  to  listen.     There  was  more  than  her  break- 
ing heart  could  have  acknowledged  even  to  itself.     In 
reality  tlu  iv  was  too  much  for  reason  itself  to  comprehend. 
And  thus,  as  the  deathbed  of  some  familiar,  loved,  and 
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cherished  form,  is  often  the  scene  of  prompt  and  ready 
effort,  and  of  quick  application  of  present  means,  which 
leave  the  mourner's  watchful  eye  no  time  for  tears ;  so  the 
sudden  destruction  of  a  great  hope,  just  in  the  moment  of 
its  overthrow,  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  circum- 
stances which  preclude  the  possibility  of  realising  the  full 
amount  of  anguish  with  which  that  cruel  blow  was  charged, 
and  which  has  yet  to  be  poured  out  upon  its  helpless  vic- 
tim, without  abatement  of  a  single  thrill  of  pain. 

Thus  the  poor  governess  was  more  occupied  than  usual 
on  the  morning  after  the  great  disaster.  To  go  again  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  or  to  refrain  from  going,  were 
the  questions  which  vacillated  in  her  mind,  and  each  pre- 
sented itself  before  her  in  colours  equally  repugnant  to 
her  choice.  To  go,  might  be  to  intrude  herself  where 
insult  awaited  her ;  to  refrain  from  going,  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  she  knew  herself  to 
be  unworthy  of  their  countenance  and  esteem. 

At  last  she  determined  to  go,  and  to  throw  herself 
frankly  and  entirely  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  lady  of 
the  house.  She  knew  her  to  have  a  kind  and  pitying 
heart,  and  even  if  her  services  in  the  family  should 
be  discontinued  for  the  future,  it  would  always  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  fully  explaining  those  circumstances  connected  with 
her  position,  which,  at  present,  wore  so  unfavourable  an 
aspect. 

With  this  intention  Kate  was  putting  on  her  shawl  and 
bonnet  to  pursue  her  accustomed  path  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Reynolds,  though  not  without  waiting  until  after  the 
usual  time  for  the  gentleman's  departure,  when  a  messenger 
from  the  family  arrived  at  her  lodgings,  and  sent  up  to  her 
a  note  from  Mrs.  Reynolds,  in  which  were  the  following 
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words,  and  iu>  other,  except  the   merest  commonplace  or 
ordinary  expression  : — 

"Mrs.  Reynolds  regrets  exceedingly  the  circumstances 
of  last  evening,  as  she  has  seldom  had  a  governess  whoso 
services,  as  a  whole,  were  more  satisfactory  to  her  than 
those  of  Miss  Staunton  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  these  services,  with  her  attendance  upon  the 
family,  must  now  be  entirely  discontinued.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  regret  experienced  on  regarding  the 
subject  in  this  point  of  view,  Mrs.  Reynolds  feels  it  much 
deepened  by  that  want  of  candour  and  openness  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Staunton,  which  kept  the  family,  by  whom 
she  was  invariably  treated  as  one  of  themselves,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  circumstances,  and  the  character  of  her  own 
connexions  ;  thus  practising  a  kind  of  falsehood  and  de- 
ception upon  those  who  were  as  able,  as  they  were  willing, 
to  advise  her  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual ;  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds  cannot  close  this  communication,  which 
must  be  final,  without  warning  Miss  Staunton  against  the 
painful  consequences  to  herself  of  personal  association 
with  vice  under  any  and  every  form.  Touch  not — handle 
not — keep  yourselves  unspotted,  fyc. 

"  Mrs.  Reynolds  has  instructed  the  bearer  to  wait  for 
the  list  of  German  books  which  Miss  Staunton  promised 
to  make  out  for  Miss  Reynolds,  and  it  is  important  that 
he  should  not  be  detained  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

"Mr.  Reynolds,  with  his  accustomed  kindness  and 
COnrideimtion,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  transpired, 
has  forwarded  a  cheque  for  the  whole  quarter." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  will  see  and  speak  to  her  myself," 
said  Kate  ;  "  I  will  make  my  position  better  understood, 
if  they  are  capable  of  understanding  it."  And  with  this 
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determination,  she  went  on  preparing  herself  for  the  walk ; 
"but  not  forgetting,  before  she  left  the  house,  to  make  out 
the  list  of  German  books. 

On  arriving  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  Kato 
walked  straight  up  to  the  door ;  and,  although  the  servant, 
who  answered  her  knock,  looked  a  little  hesitating  how 
to  act,  she  effected  her  own  entrance,  and  even  requested 
to  see  the  lady  of  the  house,  with  as  much  dignity  and 
composure  as  if  she  had  not  herself  been  one  of  those 
unfortunate  beings  who  are  committed  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  not  admissable  to  the  pleading 
of  their  own  cause. 

Mrs.  Reynolds,  however,  was  not  a  hard-hearted  wo- 
man ;  and  besides  that,  she  was  accustomed  to  receive 
many  suppliants  for  her  favour,  whose  position  at  best 
was  a  little  more  degraded  than  that  of  the  governess  now 
before  her ;  and,  therefore,  she  shrunk  not  from  the  inter- 
view, although  greatly  disturbed  at  the  idea  of  her  servants 
having  many  of  them  seen  her  enter  the  house,  and 
secretly  determined  that  they  should  all  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  her  own  scrupulous  and  rigid  discipline  in 
dealing  with  a  case  of  such  flagrant  delinquency.  Ah, 
how  much  more  anxious  are  some  good  people  to  have  it 
known  that  they  have  set  their  faces  against  evil,  than 
that  they  have  forgiven  it.  As  if  the  world  needed  more 
to  have  held  up  before  it  examples  of  resistance,  of  con- 
tempt, of  self-gratulation,  and  immaculate  pretension,  than 
of  justice  in  dealing  with  apparent  wrong,  and  charity  in 
thinking  no  evil  until  fairly  proved. 

Pilled  with  a  sense  of  what  she  owed  to  her  own  house- 
hold, to  her  children,  her  servants,  and  to  society  in  general, 
Mrs.  Reynolds  had  walked  into  the  room  where  Kate 
Stauntoii  was  waiting,  with  a  look  and  manner  which 
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proclaimed  to  every  one  who  beheld  her,  the  immense  dis- 
tance which  existed  betwixt  herself  and  that  unfortunate 
pei-son.  But  as  this  was  not  really  the  genuine  iV<  ling  of 
her  heart,  at  least  not  its  deepest  feeling  at  that  joment ; 
bhe  had  no  sooner  entered  the  room,  and  closed  the  door 
upon  all  chance  of  observation,  than  she  held  out  her  ham/ 
to  her  late  governess,  while  tears — actual  tears  —  weiv 
standing  in  her  eyes. 

From  the  note  so  recently  placed  in  her  hand,  Kate 
Staunton  had  been  wholly  unprepared  for  this  reception. 
The  sight  of  those  genuine  tears  affected  her  deeply,  and 
her  own  flowed  freely  and  abundantly. 

"  This  is  very  weak ;"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds,  who  was  the 
first  to  recover  herself,  and  who  recovered  the  more  quickly 
because  her  ear  detected  the  sound  of  a  knock  at  the  door. 
But  she  still  held  the  hand  passively  in  her  own,  and  even 
stroked  it  gently,  but  all  unconsciously,  as  a  mother  might 
have  done  that  of  her  erring  child. 

Kate  was  not  so  rich  in  friends  and  kindness  at  that 
period  of  her  life  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  mute  evidence 
of  a  tenderness  and  compassion  which  she  knew  to  exist 
for  others,  although  she  had  hitherto  experienced  little  of 
it  herself.  Indeed  she  had  not  sought  or  asked  for  it,  and 
she  now  secretly  reproached  herself  that  she  had  not 
thrown  all  her  cares,  her  trials,  and  perplexities,  more  en- 
tirely upon  this  kind  and  pitying  heart.  But  her  own  life 
had  always  been  so  independent  and  solitary,  her  earlier 
ii  rii-i's  so  unshared — she  had  been  for  many  years  so  entirely 
shut  out  from  sympathy,  that  a  difficulty  had  grown  upon 
her  in  the  communication  of  her  feelings,  lest  they  should 
be  misunderstood,  or  not  treated  with  delicacy  as  well  as 
fairness. 

Very  soon,  however,  Kate  Staunton  gathered  up  her 
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accustomed  strength  and  self-command,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  regret  to  which  she  had  yielded  fled  away.  A 
servant  had  occasion  to  enter  the  room,  and  while  his  hand 
had  but  just  touched  the  door,  before  he  had  time  to  see 
who  was  within,  Mrs.  Reynolds  had  started  away  to  a  dis- 
tance from  her  visitor,  as  if  it  would  have  been  at  once 
both  imprudent  and  humiliating  to  be  seen  in  close  or 
kindly  association  with  one  so  culpable  and  degraded. 
That  little  act,  so  quickly,  yet  so  decidedly  performed, 
was  sufficient  for  Kate  Staunton.  A  burning  flush  spread 
over  her  cheek,  but  she  made  no  comment  upon  the  spirit 
or  the  meaning  of  what  she  saw.  It  had  considerable 
effect,  however,  in  closing  her  lips  upon  the  heavy  heart- 
griefs  which  she  might  otherwise  have  revealed. 

No  sooner  was  she  again  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
than  she  commenced,  in  a  cool  and  collected  manner, 
relating  a  few  of  the  circumstances  of  her  own  life,  which 
had  brought  her  into  close  and  painfully  intimate  associa- 
tion with  her  uncle.  She  could  speak  of  them  now,  dis- 
tinctly, though  superficially,  for  she  cared  not  to  go  deeper 
into  the  subject;  and  she  wanted  only  justice,  now  that 
sympathy  was  evidently  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  before 
servants.  Therefore  it  was  that  she  told  only  half  her 
story — only  the  bare  facts — and,  therefore,  it  was  that  she 
failed  to  interest  her  hearer,  and  to  engage  her  pity,  as  it 
would  have  been  had  all  been  laid  before  her.  Therefore  it 
was  that  ere  the  interview  was  over,  a  spirit  of  self-justifica- 
tion appeared  to  be  that  which  alone  influenced  both 
parties,  rendering  their  intercourse  by  no  means  the  most 
agreeable  to  either. 

That  the  governess,  so  friendless  as  she  was,  so  de- 
pressed in  circumstances,  and  so  obscure  in  her  position, 
should  desire  to  clear  her  already  humble  name  from 
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further  humiliation,  there  can  be  no  wonder ;  but  that  a 
lady  so  immaculate  in  her  character  and  relations  as 
Mrs.  Reynolds — so  far  exalted  above  the  touch  of  pollu- 
tion, and  the  breath  of  blame,  that  she  should  be  at  the 
trouble  of  endeavouring,  not  only  to  establish  for  herself 
;i  good  case,  but  to  wring  from  her  poor  governess  a  full 
acknowledgment  that  it  was  so,  did  indeed  appear  on  the 
face  of  it  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  human  pro- 
ceedings. And  yet  such  is  the  picture  of  human  life  which 
every  day  presents.  The  most  correct,  and  even  the  most 
amiable,  are  often  found  not  satisfied  with  the  approba- 
tion of  their  own  hearts,  but  painfully  solicitous  in  every 
thing  they  say  and  do  to  stand  out  before  the  world  as  the 
acknowledged  exemplifiers  of  what  is  right  in  itself. 

Thus  it  was  that  Mrs.  Reynolds,  while  in  all  the  private, 
as  well  as  public  actions  of  her  life,  most  correct,  and  even 
conscientious,  was  yet  a  slave  to  appearances,  living  in 
constant  dread  lest  anything  in  her  conduct  or  conversa- 
tion should  be  so  far  misconstrued  as  to  be  attributed 
to  a  motive  not  of  the  most  pure  or  praiseworthy  nature. 
She  called  this  solicitude  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  lest  anything  in  her  example,  from  ap- 
pearing to  be  wrong  when  it  really  was  not,  should  lead 
them  astray.  Thus  her  peace  of  mind  was  perpetually 
sacrificed  to  an  over-anxiety  as  to  what  was  thought  of 
>y  others — not  by  society  in  general,  but  by  her 
Fcrvjints,  dependants,  and  all  who  were  placed,  however 
ivmotely,  within  the  circle  of  her  influence.  Indeed  both 
this  worthy  woman  and  her  husband  appeared  to  regard 
themselves  as  occupying  an  exalted  pinnacle  in  social  exist- 
ence, upon  which  the  eyes  of  all  men,  and  women  too, 
were  fixed ;  the  good  occupied  in  looking  always  to  that 
point  to  see  what  they  ought  to  be  and  to  do — the  bad  in 
VOL.  in.  T 
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looking  quite  as  earnestly  to  discover  some  fault  or  some 
flaw  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  that  religion,  of  which  they 
were  in  reality  sincere  and  earnest  professors. 

Happily  for  them  their  faults  were  not  of  the  heart,  so 
much  as  of  the  judgment.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
kindness  to  them,  and  might  have  saved  them  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble,  would  any  honest  friend  have  whispered 
in  the  ear  of  one  or  both,  that  the  world  in  reality  cared 
very  little  about  what  they  said  or  did  ;  that  mankind  in 
general  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  affairs 
to  be  thinking  of  them  ;  and  that  the  closer  they  kept  to 
what  was  right  in  itself,  without  regarding  its  effect  upon 
others,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  render  their  influence 
beneficial.  But  unfortunately  the  very  post  of  distinc- 
tion which  they  occupied  amongst  a  certain  little  com- 
munity in  the  town  of  M ,  placed  them  almost  as 

entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  plain  dealing  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  as  if  they  had  occupied  a  throne,  and  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  flatterers  of  a  court. 

It  was  under  a  sense  of  painful  solicitude  from  two 
distinctly  different  causes,  that  Mrs.  Reynolds  considered 
herself  called  upon  to  act  very  carefully  in  the  present 
instance.  She  had,  as  she  said  to  her  numerous  friends, 
to  whom  the  circumstances  were  minutely  detailed  that 
very  evening,  an  extremely  delicate  part  to  act.  But 
she  prudently  kept  back  some  of  the  secrets  of  her  dif- 
ficulty, for  it  was  not  necessary  to  explain  to  any  one 
that  these  consisted  on  the  one  hand  in  a  strong  neces- 
sity to  show  before  her  servants  and  her  household  a 
righteous  indignation  against  all  vice,  and  her  own  inca- 
pability of  contact  or  association  with  it  under  any  form 
whatever ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  danger 
— extreme  danger  with  a  young  person  holding  the  posi- 
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tion  of  a  governess,  lest  anything  like  harshness  on  the 
part  of  her  employers  should  be  misconstrued  by  the 
party  under  condemnation,  and  thus  disadvantageous^ 
reported  to  others.  There  were  many  things  to  guard 
against,  Mrs.  Reynolds  said  to  her  friends;  and  they  all 
shook  their  heads  in  sympathy,  and  feelingly  acknow- 
ledged that  there  were. 

And  all  the  while  the  heart  of  the  well-meaning  woman, 
if  she  could  but  have  listened  to  it,  instead  of  bewildering 
herself  with  these  endless  calculations,  would  have  whis- 
pered to  her  that  she  was  nearer  being  right  when  she  un- 
consciously stroked  the  hand  of  that  poor  friendless  gover- 
ness, than  when  she  counted  up  the  reasons  why  it  would 
neither  be  prudent,  nor  advantageous,  nor  consequently 
riyhty  to  be  seen  in  close  and  friendly  intercourse  with 
one  whose  uncle  was  intemperate. 

It  was  impossible  for  one  whose  perceptions  were  quick 
as  those  of  Kate  Staunton,  not  to  be  made  perfectly  aware 
of  her  real  circumstances  in  relation  to  her  late  employers. 
Her  common  sense  would  have  told  her,  if  her  wounded 
heart  had  not,  that  Mrs.  Reynolds  would  like  to  pity,  to 
advise — nay  even  to  serve  her;  but  that  she  stood  too  low 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world  for  it  to  be  worth  while  mak- 
ing sacrifices  on  her  account;  that,  in  other  words,  it 
might,  according  to  the  minutest  calculation,  in  some  slight 
degree,  take  away  from,  rather  than  add  to,  the  reputation 
of  the  Reynolds  family,  to  continue  her  services  amongst 
them,  and  that  consequently  they  must  wash  their  hands 
from  the  stain  of  the  connexion  altogether. 

Nor  did  the  fair-judging  mind  of  Kate  Staunton  rebel 
against  this  decision.  It  was  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
made  that  pained  and  humbled  her.  So  far,  indeed,  from 
thinking  it  unjust,  she  frankly  confessed  to  Mrs.  Reynolds 
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that  she  herself,  in  that  lady's  situation,  should  not  like  to 
employ  a  governess  whose  relations  were  likely  to  trouble 
her  in  so  disgraceful  a  manner ;  that  no  respectable  family 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  so  gross  an  insult;  and  that,  in  ex- 
plaining the  circumstances  which  still  induced  her  not  to 
forsake  her  unhappy  uncle  while  there  was  the  slightest 
probability  of  his  habitual  temptation  being  finally  over- 
come, she  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  presuming,  or 
even  wishing,  to  propose  any  further  claim  on  her  own  part 
to  the  friendship  or  the  favour  of  the  family  whom  she 
had  unintentionally  been  the  means  of  insulting.  She  only 
desired  to  have  it  clearly  understood,  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  her  that  her  uncle  should  conduct 
himself  in  such  a  manner ;  and  that  whatever  might  be 
thought  by  others  of  the  loss  or  advantage  of  separating 
herself  from  him  entirely,  it  was  to  her  a  consideration 
like  that  of  life  and  death,  to  afford  him  a  little  more  time 
and  a  few  more  opportunities,  for  struggling  against  the 
power  of  his  mortal  enemy. 

"  Then  you  think  I  am  right?"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds 
eagerly. 

"  Perfectly  right ;"  replied  Kate.     "  Only " 

"  Only  what?  You  do  not  mean  that  you  find  anything 
to  condemn  in  the  line  of  conduct  I  have  pursued — any- 
thing, in  short,  in  which  I  could  have  acted  differently  ?'' 

"  Most  certainly  it  would  not  be  my  business  to  con- 
demn you,  even  if  there  should  be  ground  for  condemna- 
tion ;  but  there  still  appears  to  me  something  hard  in  the 
usages  of  society,  as  regards  my  poor  uncle,  more  than 
myself." 

"  If  by  society  you  mean  the  world,  unquestionably 
there  are  many  things  hard,  and  culpable  too,  in  its  usa- 
ges. Hence  the  necessity  we  feel  for  holding  ourselves 
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distinct  from  it,  so  far  as  we  can,  without  withdrawing  our 
influence  from  it  altogether.  That,  you  know,  would  be 
going  too  far." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Kate,  "  I  never  could  exactly  tell 
which  was  society,  and  which  was  the  world.  The  party 
who  dined  here  yesterday,  for  instance?" 

"  Might  not  be  all  religious  people,  I  grant,"  said  Mrs. 
l'e}iiolds;  "  but  they  were  still  people  of  most  unexcep- 
tionable habits  and  character." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Kate,  "  that  was  society." 

"  Of  course  it  was,  and  very  excellent  society  too.  In 
fact,  we  should  associate  with  no  other." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  continued  Kate,  "  you  will  think  me  im- 
pertinent ;  but,  indeed,  I  do  not  mean  it  so,  when  I  say 
that  I  do  not  think  this  excellent  society  deals  quite  fairly 
by  such  men  as  my  uncle  Ashley." 

"  In  what  respect  ?  You  surely  would  not  have  him  re- 
ceived into  this  kind  of  society,  and  treated  as  a  respect- 
able man  ?" 

"  No,  I  would  violate  no  scruples  of  delicacy  or  pro- 
priety." 

"  What  would  you  have  society  do,  then  ?" 

"  Be  kinder  to  the  tempted — less  lenient  to  the  temp- 
tation." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Society  has  the  power  to  prevent,  but  it  has  not  the 
power  to  cure,  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  hold  itself  ex- 
cused from  making  the  attempt ;  from  doing  anything,  in 
short,  but  striking  off  the  unsightly  branch,  and  leaving  it 
to  perish." 

"  Still  i  do  not  understand  you." 

"  And,  consequently,  it  is  of  little  use  prolonging  the 
conversation." 
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"  It  can  be  of  no  further  use  than  as  it  may  afford  me 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  your  opinions  on  some  sub- 
iects,  which  you  seem  to  view  in  a  very  erroneous  light."' 

"  I  would  thank  you,  then,  to  show  me  in  what  con- 
sisted the  immense  difference  betwixt  the  society  met 
around  your  table,  and  my  poor  degraded  uncle,  that  one 
should  be  spoken  of  as  unexceptionable,  and  even  excel- 
lent; the  other,  justly  discarded  from  your  house  with 
loathing  and  horror." 

"  Exactly  this  difference — that  one  knew  how  to  use 
good  things  without  abusing  them,  the  other  did  not." 

"  In  knowledge  my  uncle  was  at  least  their  equal.  No 
one  knows  better  than  he  does  what  it  is  to  go  too  far." 

"  But  they  had  the  will,  as  well  as  the  knowledge." 

"  Alas,  for  my  poor  uncle !  An  hour  before  that  act 
was  committed — an  hour  after — no  one  could  have  a  more 
earnest  will  than  himself." 

"  They  had  the  power  then,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
and  the  will." 

"  Whence  came  the  power  ?  You  say  they  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  religious  people." 

"  No;  but  they  were  people  accustomed  to  exercise 
habitual  command  over  themselves,  and  therefore  were 
secure  against  the  commission  of  any  gross  excess." 

"  But  suppose  this  power,  which  you  must  acknowledge 
to  be  the  power  of  habit,  of  constitution,  of  nerve — sup- 
pose that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  this  power  had  failed 
them — what  then  ?  Ah  !  my  dear  madam,  we  make  but 
little  provision  for  the  wants  and  the  liabilities  of  human 
nature  when  we  calculate  upon  its  power.  Why,  all  that 
we  read  of  in  our  bible — all  that  we  hear  preached  from 
the  pulpit — all  that  we  learn  to  hope,  to  believe,  to  trust 
in  as  our  only  foundation  for  security  in  this  world  and 
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the  next,  is  just  so  much  provision  for  our  weakness.  If 
we  had  possessed  inherently  sufficient  strength  in  our- 
selves to  carry  us  safely  through  this  life  a  Saviour  need 
never  have  been  sent  into  the  world;  but  from  the  first  sin 
of  our  first  parents,  down  to  the  present  moment,  it  is  the 
absolute  weakness,  even  more  than  the  guilt  of  ourselves 
mid  our  fellow-creatures,  which  has  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  all  our  endeavours  to  prevent  evil,  or  to  promote  good. 
It  is  this  all-prevailing  weakness,  appearing  under  every 
variety  of  form  which  human  nature  can  exhibit,  that  makes 
me  call  it  hard  for  the  poor  inebriate  to  be  dealt  with  as  he 
is  ;  first  tempted — encouraged — led  on  by  society,  until 
his  weakness  assumes  a  vulgar  or  offensive  form ;  and  then, 
when  his  companionship  would  inflict  the  stigma  of  dis- 
grace upon  his  fellow-men,  thrust  out  of  that  society, 
loathed,  hated,  shunned,  as  if  he  had  a  plague-spot  upon 
him,  and  left  to  his  own  humiliation,  shame,  and  ruin." 

Kate  Staunton  uttered  these  words  with  great  rapidity, 
for  she  was  not  insensible  to  certain  signs  of  impatience 
on  the  part  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  had,  probably, 
never  in  her  whole  life  before,  listened  to  so  long  a 
speech  from  an  inferior ;  but  feeling  it  would  be  the  last 
time  she  should  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
in  that  house,  and  being  deeply  interested  in  her  subject, 
Kate  had  almost  unconsciously  gone  on  beyond  what 
Mrs.  Reynolds  regarded  as  the  limits  of  respect  towards 
herself;  and  she  consequently  intimated,  with  some  ad- 
ditional coldness  and  hauteur  in  her  manner,  that  the 
interview  was  closed. 

With  this  intimation  the  discarded  governess  left  the 
house  for  ever.  A  momentary  excitement  had  supported 
her  during  the  interview,  but  as  she  passed  quietly  and 
unattended  along  the  shrubbery  walks,  bearing  away  in 
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her  own  hands  every  item  of  the  little  property  which  she 
had  so  willingly  allowed  the  use  of  to  her  young  pupils, 
there  was  such  a  sense  of  unsupported  loneliness  in  the  full 
realization  of  her  present  circumstances,  that  tears  unbid- 
den came  thick  and  fast  into  her  eyes,  and  she  had  even 
to  stand  awhile  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  to  draw 
down  her  veil,  before  entering  upon  the  public  road. 

"  The  question  is,  what  to  do  now  ?"  said  Kate  to  her- 
self, after  recovering,  to  some  extent,  her  habitual  com- 
mand over  her  feelings. 

This  question  was  quickly  answered.  There  was  one 
thing  to  be  done  without  delay,  yet  the  manner  of  doing 
it  appeared  to  be  attended  with  some  difficulty;  for  she 
had  a  purpose  to  effect,  which  her  strictly  judging  con- 
science told  her  was  not  to  reveal  the  truth,  but  to  hide 
it ;  and  how  far  she  was  justified  in  doing  this  was  the  only 
doubt  which  hindered  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  her  in- 
tention, 

"  I  have  nothing  to  lose,"  said  she  on  further  pursuing 
this  subject — "he  has  everything.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  sink  lower  in  the  opinion  of  society  than  I  am  at  pre- 
sent. No  matter,  then,  what  all  or  any  of  them  think  of 
me  i  but  he  has  a  good  name,  an  honourable  character  to 
maintain,  and  no  shadow  shall  ever  be  cast  upon  it  by 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MUST  do  one  duty  at  once,"  said  Kate 
Staunton,  on  taking  a  general  view  of 
her  circumstances,  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  looked  as  cheerless  and  for- 
lorn, as  any  human  condition  could  well  be.  Still  there 
was  something  to  be  done,  and  in  that  necessity  lay  her 
resource  under  every  difficulty.  Something  to  be  done, 
and  done  quickly.  On  this  point  there  was  no  question, 
no  doubt,  and  therefore  there  needed  no  delay. 

Kate  was  not  jealous.  She  had  witnessed  with  her 
own  eyes  what  might  well  have  made  her  so  ;  but  it  was 
of  little  consequence  to  her  who  was  preferred  before  her, 
if  she  herself  was  no  longer  the  most  valued,  esteemed, 
and  loved.  If  she  herself  was  broken  off  like  a  worthless 
link  from  that  once  golden  chain,  of  what  importance 
could  it  be  to  her  what  other  link  supplied  her  place. 
She  felt  therefore  no  resentment,  no  enmity  towards  any 
human  being.  Her  sorrow  must  be  borne,  and  borne 
alone.  She  would  not  have  had  it  pitied,  or  condoled 
with,  for  worlds ;  and  as  no  one  could  enter  into,  or  share 
her  grief,  so  no  one,  she  determined,  should  be  made  the 
worse,  or  troubled,  by  what  she  suffered. 

It  was  thus  that  with  a  cheerful  countenance  she  took 
the  first  steps  towards  discharging  the  one  paramount 
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duty  now  pressing  upon  her.  The  means  she  adopted 
for  unburdening  her  mind  of  this  heavy  load,  were  some- 
what singular ;  but  as  she  had  neither  friend  nor  adviser, 
and  was  besides  not  quite  a  rational  judge  of  her  own 
actions  at  this  moment,  there  was  some  allowance  to  be 
made  for  the  unusual  character  of  her  proceedings. 

To  few  persons  under  the  circumstances  of  Kate  Staun- 
ton,  would  the  society  of  Miss  Egerton  have  appeared 
particularly  attractive  at  this  time  ;  and  yet  it  was  to  her 
residence  that  Kate  directed  her  steps.  It  was  to  make 
an  ordinary  call  of  a  familiar  and  chatty  nature ;  to  discuss 
the  floating  and  indifferent  topics  of  the  day ;  and  to  touch, 
as  if  with  light  and  careless  fingers,  those  very  chords  that 
were  thrilling  as  it  seemed  to  her  with  the  quivering  agony 
of  death. 

Happily  for  her  purpose,  Miss  Egerton  happened  to  be 
at  home.  Another  day,  or  even  another  hour,  this  purpose 
might  have  failed ;  but  it  was  early  in  the  day,  and  Edith 
not  yet  having  made  her  final  arrangements  with  her  uncle, 
which  were  to  include  her  as  a  member  of  his  household, 
she  seldom  paid  her  visits  of  love  and  duty  until  a  later 
hour.  The  ostensible  object,  in  the  present  instance,  was 
to  make  a  call  upon  Mrs.  Lee,  only  that  in  asking  for  her 
aunt,  Kate  Staunton  also  made  sure  of  the  fact,  that  Miss 
Egerton  was  at  home. 

How  often  does  some  casual  and  apparently  trifling 
step,  taken  in  the  depth  of  our  despondency — taken  almost 
without  hope,  and  entirely  without  calculation  upon  the 
consequences  of  that  particular  act — how  often  does  such 
a  step  prove  afterwards  to  have  been  the  first  upward 
movement  towards  a  happier  and  a  brighter  era  in  our 
existence.  If  we  could  but  see  this  sometimes, — if  we 
could  but  know  that  the  weary  feet  which  tread  on  thorns, 
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and  know  not  where  to  walk— the  feet  which  are  virtually 
driven  out  from  the  accredited  haunts  and  polished  walks 
of  social  life,  and  sent  wandering  no  one  knows,  or  cares, 
to  what  extremity  of  desert  loneliness — if  we  could  but 
know  that  these  are  actually  wandering  where  their  course 
is  watched  and  guided  by  unerring  kindness,  so  that  the 
very  thing  we  do  in  our  despair  is  made  the  turning  point 
on  which  there  hangs  a  new  existence  with  all  its  rich 
inheritance  of  hopes  and  pleasures,  means  of  usefulness, 
and  opportunities  of  giving  and  receiving  happiness,  how 
many  heavy  brows  would  at  this  moment  wear  the  bright- 
ness of  ecstatic  joy  —  how  many  sinking  hearts  would 
bound  with  gratitude  and  exultation  !  Yet  why  crave 
this  hidden  knowledge  ? — why  seek  possession  of  "  a  soul 
to  comprehend  the  universe,"  since  without  a  will  as  holy 
as  the  power  were  vast,  the  human  character  would  still 
present  a  spectacle  of  disproportion — chaotic,  monstrous, 
and  incapable  ?  Better  far  in  this  our  blind  imperfect 
state,  like  docile  yet  enquiring  children,  to  rest  satisfied 
with  love,  and  trust,  and  humble  confidence  in  a  power 
and  wisdom  greater  than  our  own ; — better  far  to  go  on 
softly,  fearfully,  and  often  doubting,  so  that  like  be- 
wildered travellers,  we  cannot  move  without  enquiring 
out  the  way,  and  even  asking  to  be  led  aright. 

But  to  return  to  one  upon  whom  the  very  heavens 
seemed  to  be  closing  now — a  dark  horizon  gradually  con- 
tracting all  around,  without  one  gleam  of  hope  to  break 
the  dreariness  of  that  still  deepening  gloom.  Well  might 
the  young  cheek  fade,  the  stout  heart  fail,  the  healthy 
pulse  grow  feverish  and  irregular.  Cast  out  from  honour- 
able homes,  and  the  kind  cherishing  of  warm  and  generous 
hearts,  shut  in  with  guilt  and  shame,  and  made  to  feel 
the  bitter  and  degrading  fellowship  of  sin,  because  she 
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would  not  turn  her  back  upon  the  sinner  in  his  weak- 
ness and  destitution — cast  out  from  more  than  honourable 
homes,  or  hearts  however  warm  and  generous — more  a 
thousand  times  to  her — all  lost !  The  beautiful  island  of 
her  life's  troubled  ocean  all  buried  now,  and  sunk 
"deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded;"  little  recked  she 
of  what  a  future  hour  might  bring,  what  clouds  might 
gather,  or  what  waves  might  roll.  Without  that  one 
green  island  where  her  only  home  was  built,  the  huge  wide 
surging  sea  of  her  existence  was  the  same  to  her  in  storm 
or  calm.  No  matter  now  what  silver v  light  was  on  its 
waters,  whether  the  sun  by  day,  or  moon  by  night,  shed 
over  it  a  soft  or  glowing  radiance !  No  matter  whether 
the  winds  raged,  or  billows  swelled,  or  foaming  tides 
rolled  angrily — all  was  alike  to  her.  Tossed  on  a  sea  with- 
out an  island  or  a  shore,  where  was  the  use  of  compass, 
sail,  or  oar. 

Where  was  the  use  of  effort  ?  Perhaps  to  one  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  energy,  this  was  the  most 
calamitous  conclusion  which  could  have  been  arrived  at ; 
but  this  had  not  yet  assumed  its  mastery  over  her  life. 
There  was  still  something  to  be  done — something  to  oc- 
cupy the  present  moment.  It  was  to-morrow,  or  the 
following  week,  if  she  thought  of  them  at  all,  that  it 
seemed  equally  impossible  to  provide  for,  and  to  endure. 

To-day,  there  was  the  eventful  visit  to  be  paid — the 
interview  to  be  made  sure  of — the  tale  to  be  set  on  foot 
which  was  to  travel  its  round  amongst  the  idlers  of  a  certain 
class  of  society,  and  which  as  it  did  so,  was  to  screen  the 
only  culpable  and  guilty  one  from  all  suspicion,  and  all 
shadow  of  blame,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 

In  all  probability  Kate  Staunton  never  reflected  upon 
whether  this  mode  of  conduct  was  in  reality  the  best — the 
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best  for  society,  as  well  as  ultimately  the  best  for  the  man 
she  was  so  anxious  to  serve.  In  all  probability  she  never 
looked  into  the  subject  with  sufficient  coolness,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  full  and  faithful  exposure  of  the  heartless 
selfishness  of  such  seeming  generous  characters,  would  not 
in  reality  be  the  most  likely  means  of  correcting  the  false 
tendency  of  public  taste.  Her  sphere  of  thought  and 
calculation,  at  the  present  moment,  was  very  limited. 
She  saw  but  one  object — she  lived  for  only  one  purpose, 
and  on  the  execution  of  that,  her  resolution  was  fixed. 

Conversing  first  with  her  aunt,  Kate  soon  perceived 
that  the  calls  upon  her  kind  attention  were  too  numerous 
and  pressing  to  leave  much  time  for  listening  to  troubles 
such  as  her  own ;  she,  therefore,  after  ascertaining  that 
Mrs.  Lee  was  still  in  close  attendance  in  the  sick  chamber 
of  Henry  Egerton,  asked  to  see  the  sister,  who,  rather 
unaccountably  for  one  so  attached  and  so  devoted,  was 
now  more  frequently  to  be  found  at  liberty,  than  when  her 
brother  enjoyed  comparative  health,  and  when  he  was 
not  only  dependent  upon  her  for  every  gratification  he 
enjoyed,  but  also  capable  of  expressing  his  sense  of  that 
dependence  in  the  most  grateful  and  affectionate  terms. 
This,  however,  made  all  the  difference  to  Edith.  It 
was  the  incense  she  delighted  in,  the  food  upon  which  all 
her  seeming  virtues  were  fed  and  sustained.  To  be 
acknowledged  as  the  express  instrument  of  imparting 
happiness  to  those  whom  she  deemed  it  an  honour  to 
make  happy,  to  be  hailed  with  delight  by  a  heart 
capable  of  every  high  and  noble  emotion,  to  build  up 
ambitious  hopes  with  her  own  hand,  and  to  feel  that  a 
superior  intelligence,  a  high  existence  were  supported  at 
that  height  by  her  own  efforts,  however  arduous  or 
apparently  self-sacrificing,  this  was  the  true  sweetness  ot 
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life  to  her ;  and  altogether  a  very  different  thing  from 
sitting  day  by  day,  and  night  by  night,  in  a  sick  room, 
unrecognised,  undistinguished,  and  occupied  only  in  those 
common  offices  of  service  and  assistance,  which  the 
merest  nurse  could  in  all  probability  perform  better  that 
herself. 

Hence  it  was,  that  Miss  Egerton  declared  herself  per- 
fectly disengaged  on  the  morning  of  Kate  Staunton's 
call,  as  well  as  much  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  an  early  tete-a-tete  with  a  person  placed  in  so  interest- 
ing a  situation  as  that  of  the  betrothed  wife  of  Arthur 
Hamilton. 

First,  however,  Miss  Egerton  thought  best  to  condole 
with  her  visitor  upon  the  unfortunate  occurrences  of  the 
evening  already  described. 

Kate  blushed  deeply,  as  she  did  so,  for  those  who 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  understand  our 
character  and  motives,  are  often  the  very  persons  who 
have  the  power  to  overwhelm  us  with  confusion  by  their 
inappropriate  dragging  to  light  of  things  which  lie  deepest 
in  the  hidden  recesses  of  our  own  hearts.  To  attempt 
to  describe,  in  the  present  instance,  what  was  the  bond 
which  existed  between  herself  and  her  unfortunate  uncle, 
Kate  Staunton  knew  perfectly  well  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity.  To  Miss  Egerton  he  was  a  bad,  vulgar,  shock- 
ing man,  and  no  eloquence  of  hers  would  be  able  to  make 
anything  else  of  him. 

Thus  then  it  was  that  she  blushed,  and  hesitated,  and 
could  not  find  words  to  reply  to  a  species  of  condolence 
which  was  certainly  more  kindly  meant,  than  appro- 
priately worded ;  and  thus  her  pitying  companion  very 
naturally  concluded  there  was  more  to  be  ashamed  of 
than  was  actually  the  case. 
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"I  hope,"  said  Kate,  endeavouring  to  ward  off  the 
annoyance,  "you  find  Mr.  Johnstone  all  you  could  de- 
sire him  to  be." 

Edith  sighed,  and  looked  down, — "  Not  exactly,"  she 
replied.  "  There  are  many  things  which  I  could  wish 
otherwise,  but  for  that  very  reason  I  consider  it  my 
especial  duty  to  be  as  much  with  him  as  I  can.  In  fact, 
I  am  not  altogether  devoid  of  the  pleasing  hope,  that  by 
my  persevering  kindness,  accompanied  with  a  little 
humouring  now  and  then,  I  may  be  able  in  time  to  do 
him  some  essential  and  lasting  good." 

"That  is  a  very  pleasant  thought,"  replied  Kate. 
"  Encouraged  by  such  a  hope,  one  would  willingly  bear  a 
vast  amount  of  annoyance." 

"  And  the  Christian  is  called  upon  to  bear  it  too ;" 
said  Edith,  shaking  her  head  with  something  like  a  feel- 
ing of  having  a  necessity  laid  upon  her  to  dictate  duty  to 
others,  as  well  as  to  perform  it  herself. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  observed  Kate.  "  I 
wish  there  were  more  Christians  of  your  way  of  think- 
ing." 

"  Oh  dear!"  exclaimed  Miss  Egerton,  "you  are  quite 
mistaken,  if  you  think  there  are  not.  I  am  sure  all  whom 
I  have  conversed  with,  think  as  I  do." 

"  To  a  certain  extent ;"  replied  Kate,  "  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  no  doubt  they  do." 

"Ah  well;"  replied  Miss  Egerton,  "you  know  there 
are  restrictions  which  must  of  necessity  be  observed.  No 
one  is  called  upon  to  lower  or  degrade  themselves  for 
the  sake  of  doing  good." 

"  And  yet  Christ  set  us  an  example  of  becoming  of  no 
repute — of  being  even  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  iu 
his  mission  of  good  to  the  human  race." 
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"  But,  women,  Miss  Staunton !  only  think  of  gentle- 
women placed  in  close  contact  with  vice !  There  is  some- 
thing monstrous  in  the  idea." 

"  Monstrous,  ho  doubt,  and  revolting  in  the  extreme, 
when  it  is  willingly  so,  or  as  a  matter  of  choice.  Still 
more  monstrous  when  vice  is  tolerated  in  a  voluntary 
alliance  so  intimate  as  that  of  marriage.  But  if  vice 
comes  near  to  you  in  the  natural  relationships  of  life, 
vice  which  is  only  yielded  to  under  weakness,  and 
misfortune  ;  but  more  especially  that  which,  while  it  is 
indulged,  is  still  loathed,  hated,  feared,  and  regarded  by 
its  victim  as  a  malignant  enemy  rather  than  a  friend." 

"  Even  then>  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  nature  of 
vice,  as  it  touches  the  character  of  a  lady  when  associated 
with  it." 

"  Yes;  there  is  rich  vice,  and  poor  vice.  I  fancy  these 
are  the  grand  distinctions." 

"No;  there  are  other  points  of  difference  besides 
these.  There  are  some  kinds  of  vice  which  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  respectable  society,  and  which,  consequently, 
cannot  be  associated  with  by  ladies,  at  any  rate." 

"  And  yet  all  vice  is  the  same  in  the  sight  of  God." 

"  Unquestionably.  But  I  speak  of  what  is  seemly^ 
or  unseemly — what  society  bears  with,  or  cannot  bear 
with." 

"If  you  are  alluding  to  my  poor  uncle's  vice,  it  seems 
to  me  that  society  bears  with  that  to  a  greater  extent 
than  almost  any  other ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  from  the  very 
cause,  that  feeling  it  has  gone  too  far,  and  been  too 
lenient  to  the  transgressor,  it  makes  up  for  past  laxity  by- 
inflicting  unsparing  punishment,  severity,  and  even  ven- 
geance, upon  those  who  happen  just  to  have  over-stepped 
a  certain  line — a  line  too,  which  no  two  persons  in  the 
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world  would  agree  to  lay  down  exactly  in  the  same  place. 
Besides  which,  there  is  the  vice  of  falsehood — of  decep- 
tion— nay  of  actual  chicanery  and  wrong,  towards 
which,  under  certain  authorised  and  popular  forms, 
society  is  very  merciful ;  and  yet  I  do  not  imagine  that 
for  that  reason  we  shall  be  excused,  or  judged  more 
leniently  in  the  day  of  final  account.  I  do  not  ima- 
gine it  will  serve  us  much  on  that  occasion,  to  plead  in 
our  defence,  that  society — the  best  society  did  just  the 
same,  and  accounted  it  no  sin — to  say  that  society 
smiled  sweetly  on  me,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me 
on ;  and,  while  I  trod  its  marble  halls,  or  slumbered  on 
its  downy  couches,  or  fed  at  its  luxurious  board,  it  never 
frowned  upon  me,  nor  even  whispered  in  my  ear  that  I 
was  doing  wrong." 

"  Miss  Staunton,  you  are  speaking  lightly — irrever- 
ently. I  do  not  like  this  method  of  discussing  such 
awful  and  tremendous  subjects  as  the  day  of  judgment ; 
nor  do  I  like  to  mix  such  subjects  up  with  common  things." 

"  Ah,  there,  Miss  Egerton,  you  have  uttered  uncon- 
sciously the  very  feeling,  which,  carried  into  action,  and 
operating  as  it  does  throughout  the  whole  framework  and 
constitution  of  society,  is  at  this  moment  eating  away  the 
vitality  of  principle,  and  bringing  down  the  holy  and 
blessed  religion  which  we  outwardly  profess,  to  be  so  often 
nothing  better  than  a  name — a  creditable  name  to  go 
to  church  and  chapel  with  on  one  day  in  the  week,  but 
to  throw  aside,  like  a  Sunday  garment,  for  the  other  six. 
It  is  this  very  separation  of  religion,  with  all  its  profound 
and  awful  responsibilities,  alike  from  business  and  from 
pleasure,  from  public  and  private  avocations  of  a  secular 
description — it  is  this  which  converts  religion  into  a  seem- 
ing hypocrisy,  so  that  the  irreligious  exclaim  upon  its 
VOL.  in.  x 
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holy  institutions,  that  if  they  do  not  make  men  truthful, 
humble,  and  conscientious  in  their  daily  transactions,  of 
what  value  can  they  be  ?  But  I  am  talking  too  long,  and 
too  earnestly." 

"  And  you  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  talking  quite  to  the 
purpose  either.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  you  are 
very  much  acquainted  with  religious  society.  Your  lan- 
guage betrays  that." 

"  Perhaps  it  does.  And  yet  if  I  lived  in  the  very 
bosom  of  such  society — nay,  if  I  stood  on  its  highest  pin- 
nacle, and  held  a  power  and  influence  that  could  regulate 
its  movements,  the  first  thing  I  would  do,  would  be  to 
abolish  its  peculiar  phraseology  for  ever.  But  you  will 
say  I  am  talking  irreverently  again,  and  in  truth  I  am 
leaving  untouched  the  subject  which  I  most  wished  to 
submit  to  your  consideration." 

As  Kate  Staunton  said  this,  her  voice  faltered,  and  a 
sudden  quivering  of  her  lips  betrayed  a  degree  of  emotion 
which  any  watchful  or  observant  eye  might  easily  have 
detected.  But  the  ear  to  which  she  addressed  herself  was 
not  particularly  acute  or  sensitive  to  any  thing  which 
merely  affected  her ;  nor  was  the  eye  whose  wandering 
glance  so  carelessly  met  hers,  at  all  likely  to  take  note  of 
anything  remarkable  in  the  expression  of  her  face.  She 
was  consequently  all  the  better  able  to  proceed  with  what 
she  had  to  say,  and  she  did  so  with  that  assumed  famili- 
arity and  indifference  of  tone  which  can  only  impose  upon 
those  who  are  unsympathising  and  indifferent  them- 
selves." 

"  Apropos  to  the  subject  of  right  and  wrong,  said 
Kate,  what  do  you  think  of  breaking  off  an  engagement 
of  marriage  ?" 

"  Provided  both  parties  are  agreed,"  said  Edith  very 
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naturally,  "  I  should  think  nothing  more  reasonable  or 
right  under  such  circumstances." 

"  But  what  do  you  think  of  a  woman  taking  such  a  step 
on  her  own  account  ?" 

"  And  without  consulting  the  other  party  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Such  a  woman  would  be  decidedly  wrong,  unless  she 
had  been  pointedly  insulted,  or  otherwise  unkindly 
treated." 

"  And  yet  this  is  what  I  am  about  to  do." 

"You?" 

"  Yes,  I." 

"  What !  and  throw  away  the  high  privilege  of  being 
the  wife  of  Arthur  Hamilton  ?" 

"  Even  so." 

"Impossible!" 

"  It  is  nevertheless  true." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  any  woman  capable  of  do- 
ing that." 

"  And  yet  such  a  woman  now  converses  with  you." 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hamilton  is  incapable  of  treating  any 
one  unkindly." 

"  Without  doubt  he  is  incapable  of  doing  so inten- 
tionally." 

"  The  fault  is  not  his,  then  ?" 

"  I  have  no  fault  to  lay  to  his  charge." 

"  What  an  unfeeling  creature  you  must  be." 

"  Some  people  have  thought  me  so." 

"  So  indifferent  too  !  even  at  this  crisis,  if  indeed  you 
can  be  in  earnest." 

"  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life.  If  I  live, 
this  day  will  not  close  without  my  resolution  being  acted 
out." 
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"  Does  he  know  of  your  intention?'* 

"  Not  yet." 

"  How  do  you  think  he  will  bear  it  ?" 

"  Men  do  not  generally  sink  under  strokes  of  this  kind. 
But  whether  he  is  likely  to  bear  it  well  or  ill,  my  resolu- 
tion is  the  same." 

"  I  never  heard  anything  so  dreadfully  unfeeling." 

"/have." 

"  Yes,  but  your  experience  and  mine  are  so  different." 

"  Very  different,  indeed !" 

"  Are  you  really  in  earnest,  or  are  you  practising  upon 
my  credulity  ?" 

"  Look  at  me.  Am  I  like  a  person  in  a  light  or  spor- 
tive mood  ?" 

"  You  are  very  pale,  certainly ;  but  to  me  incompre- 
hensibly calm.  Why,  if  I  was  relinquishing  such  a 
prospect,  I  should  be  heart-broken,  overwhelmed,  inca- 
pable of  after  existence." 

"  I  have  a  strong  constitution." 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  so,  both  of  mind  and  body. 
But  come,  you  must  explain  yourself  a  little  further. 
Is  this  affair  a  secret,  or  may  I  speak  of  it  to  my  friends  ?" 

"  Thus  far  it  has  been  communicated  to  no  one  but 
yourself." 

"Indeed!  you  do  me  great  honour." 

"It  is  important  to  both  the  parties  concerned  that 
the  case  should  be  clearly  understood." 

"  I  understand,  and  I  highly  approve  your  candour 
and  integrity." 

I  therefore  place  it  in  your  hands,  to  deal  honestly 
with,  according  to  the  best  of  your  judgment." 

"  Ah !  I  know  quite  wh?  t  you  mean.  Your  confidence 
is  not  misplaced ;  and  my  judgment  in  a  case  of  this 
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kind  is  not  likely  to  fail,  I  can  assure  you.  I  will  prove 
to  you  that  I  know  how  far  to  go,  and  where  to  stop.  I 
am  clear  on  this  point,  then — the  act  is  entirely  your 
own  doing  ?" 

"  Entirely." 

"  And  your  resolution  formed  without  the  knowledge, 
and  consequently  without  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton?" 

"  Perfectly  correct." 

"  So  formed,  too,  that  nothing  can  alter  it  ?" 

"  Right  again ;  and  on  this  point  you  cannot  be  too 
strong." 

"  If  he  were  kneeling  at  your  feet,  you  would  not  alter 
your  determination  ?" 

"  No n — o — certainly." 

"  Did  you  hear  my  last  question?  You  were  looking 
out  of  the  window.  I  will  repeat  it." 

"  Oh,  no ;  there  is  no  need  for  that.  I  heard  it,  and 
said,  No." 

"  You  do  not  love  him  sufficiently  well  to  be  his  wife. 
Shall  I  say  that?" 

"  Your  own  conclusions  must  serve  you  there,  Miss 
Egerton.  It  strikes  me  that,  in  speaking  of  these  affairs, 
the  less  that  is  said  about  love  the  better.  Besides  which, 
your  own  delicacy,  as  a  young  lady,  might  be  implicated 
by  touching  upon  such  a  theme.  I  have  told  you  the 
plain  facts  of  the  case.  Facts  are  all  in  which  society  has 
any  business  to  meddle.  I  think  you  know  Mrs.  Norris  ?  " 

"  Intimately.     She  is  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine." 

"  I  can  have  no  objection  for  her  to  be  made  a  party  to 
the  facts  I  have  stated  to  you." 

"  I  should  think  not.     She  is  so  very  confidential." 

"  Very  confidential,  indeed!" 
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"  You  would,  probably,  prefer  that  I  should  go  no 
further?" 

"  Not  at  present." 

"  I  think  you  are  right.  I  may  inform  Mrs.  Norris, 
then,  that  the  affair  is  entirely  broken  off,  and  broken  off 
entirely  by  yourself  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  the  sooner  you  do  this  the  better,  lest  your 
friend  should  hear  of  it  through  some  other  channel,  and 
should  feel  herself  slighted  by  not  being  told  fully,  and  at 
once." 

"  I  understand.     I  will  go  to  her  immediately." 

"  Good  morning,  then,  for  I  also  am  in  haste." 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Staunton.  You  may  depend 
implicitly  upon  me" 
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CHAPTER  X. 


OR  the  rest,"  said  Kate  Staunton  to 
herself,  as  she  turned  away  from  the 
abode  of  her  new  acquaintance,  "  I 
will  repair  to  Hatherstone — to  old  fa- 
miliar Hatherstone,  and  Margaret  will 
lay  her  finger  on  her  bible,  and  tell 
me  what  to  do." 

It  was  not  for  herself  that  this  ad- 
vice and  direction  were  needed,  but 
for  her  uncle  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  striking  peculiarities 
of  human  life,  under  its  most  troubled  aspects,  that  in 
cases  of  direct  right  and  wrong,  where  a  difficult  question 
has  to  be  decided,  we  often  shrink  from  the  more  polished 
and  artificial  regulations  of  society,  and  from  those  who 
hold  by  them  as  their  only  rule  of  action  and  of  thought, 
to  throw  ourselves  in  openness  and  sincerity  of  heart  upon 
the  unworldly,  the  simple-minded,  even  upon  the  child- 
like dwellers  in  seclusion  and  humility,  provided  only  that 
they  are  those  whose  habitual  converse  is  with  God. 

It  is  true  we  are  often  told  that  such  persons  are  not 
capable  of  judging  or  advising,  because  they  do  not  know 
the  world.  That,  in  their  obscurity  and  ignorance,  they 
do  not  see  what  has  to  be  seen,  nor  take  into  account  the 
relative  circumstances  which  have  to  be  considered ;  and, 
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no  doubt,  there  is  often  much  reason  in  such  arguments, 
especially  where  the  eye  is  not  single,  nor  the  soul  sincere. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  most  refreshing  to  the 
heart  to  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  those  who 
cannot  be  diverted  from  their  pursuit  of  what  is  itself 
intrinsically  right,  by  the  confusion  of  intervening  objects, 
and  apparently  more  urgent  claims,  because  they  know 
not  what  the  nature  of  such  claims  could  be — who  cannot 
lurn  aside  because  they  see  not  where  else  to  go,  and  who 
thus  pursue  a  direct,  an  onward,  and  ever  hopeful  course. 

It  was  from  being  regarded  in  this  light  that  the  simple 
unobtrusive  character  of  Margaret  Staunton  obtained  a 
value  and  an  influence  amongst  those  who  knew  her  best, 
surpassing  in  a  high  degree  what  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  attach  to  one  so  humble,  and  so  little  acquainted 
with  the  world.  If,  however,  the  world  of  society  as  it 
exists  amongst  the  busy  haunts  of  man  had  never  been 
placed  immediately  within  the  sphere  of  her  observation, 
if  to  its  usages,  its  laws,  and  its  prejudices,  she  was  com- 
paratively a  stranger,  and  still  more  so  to  its  favourite 
objects  of  strife  and  toil,  the  causes  of  its  hopes  and  fears, 
its  ambition,  and  its  despair,  there  was  another  and  a 
higher  world  with  which  she  was  more  conversant,  and 
respecting  which,  the  idol  of  society,  the  flattered,  followed, 
and  distinguished,  might  advantageously  have  sat  in  low- 
liness of  heart  beside  her  feet,  to  listen,  and  learn  wisdom 
from  her  lips. 

"  Margaret  will  tell  me  what  is  right,"  said  Kate,  again 
and  again,  as  she  prepared  herself  for  setting  out,  with 
something  more  like  cheerfulness  than  she  had  felt  for 
many  a  day.  But,  first,  she  had  the  remainder  of  her  own 
private  business  to  discharge.  It  was  not  for  that  she  was 
seeking  the  counsel  or  the  sympathy  of  Margaret — that 
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was  her  own  peculiar  burden,  which  she  must  bear  alone, 
and  one  under  which  no  one  could  either  assist  or  support 
her.  What  remained  to  be  done  now  was  but  little.  The 
resolution  had  been  all.  Yet,  still,  on  taking  up  her  pen 
to  write,  especially  on  glancing  in  amongst  her  hoarded 
letters — the  wealth  of  years  concentrated  in  that  small 
weight  of  perishable  matter  which  her  midnight  lamp 
could  burn — on  recognizing  the  address  of  some,  which,  in 
their  kindness  and  sincerity  had  warmed  her  lonely  heart 
for  weeks  and  months  when  all  without  was  cold  and 
dreary — on  yielding  with  a  sudden  agony  of  soul  to  old 
associations  of  this  kind,  so  familar  and  so  often  repeated 
as  to  have  grown  around  her  like  a  part  of  her  nature,  so 
that  in  tearing  them  away  it  seemed  like  separating  soul 
and  body — on  venturing  to  look,  even  with  a  hasty  glance, 
into  what  this  portion  of  her  being  had  really  been  to  her, 
and  then  into  what  she  must  be  without  it,  so  deep  a 
sense  of  destitution  came  upon  her,  that,  in  attempting  to 
lock  the  cabinet  in  which  these  letters  had  so  long  been 
kept,  the  power  of  action  and  of  sense  both  failed  her — she 
could  not  feel  the  key — the  cabinet,  the  walls  of  the  room, 
the  window,  faded  away  from  her  sight  and  she  sunk 
helpless  and  insensible  upon  the  ground. 

In  fact,  Kate  Staunton  had  to  some  extent  mistaken  her 
own  powers ;  she  had  undertaken  too  much.  Motherless, 
friendless,  alone,  she  had  attempted  to  carry  out  a  pur- 
pose which  needed  all  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
parental  aid  and  friendly  associations,  with  the  kindness 
and  delicacy  which  domestic  affection  and  tenderness  alone 
can  effectually  impart.  To  these  she  was  a  stranger,  and 
under  this,  her  first  great  grief,  she  stood  entirely  alone. 

On  recovering  her  senses,  Kate  found  herself  the  sub- 
ject of  alarm  to  the  people  of  the  house,  who  were  many 
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of  them  busy  in  applying  restoratives,  and  equally  busy  in 
accounting  for  her  sudden  attack  of  faintness.  Their  sage 
suggestions,  so  widely  remote  from  the  truth,  had  the 
desired  effect  of  rousing  her  into  almost  sudden  conscious- 
ness ;  and  she  even  derived  a  certain  kind  of  momentary 
strength  from  her  extreme  desire  to  escape  from  their 
unwelcome,  though  well-meant  attentions.  Allowing 
them,  therefore,  to  put  what  construction  they  thought 
best  upon  her  sudden  indisposition,  even  the  most  unlikely 
and  absurd,  she  declared  herself  quite  equal  to  being  left 
alone ;  and,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the  fact,  sat  down 
beside  the  table,  took  the  pen  in  her  hand,  and  began  to 
write. 

It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  write  the  words  she 
wished  to  place  upon  the  empty  sheet.  First  one  commence- 
ment and  then  another  were  torn  up  and  thrown  into  the 
fire.  Her  head  was  confused ;  her  brain  seemed  on  fire. 
It  was  high  time  for  her  to  be  on  her  way  to  Hatherstone. 

There  is  no  effort  like  that  of  struggling  with  a  weary 
and  exhausted  brain — struggling  to  be  clear — clear  in  the 
use  of  language,  so  that  no  misconstruction  of  a  single 
word  or  passage  can  possibly  occur.  Heroines  have  a 
great  advantage  on  such  occasions,  inasmuch  as  they  uni- 
versally experience  an  attack  of  brain  fever,  or  other  dis- 
qualification, and  so  leave  all  their  duties  to  be  performed 
for  them  by  others.  But  Kate  Staunton  was  no  heroine, 
and  therefore  she  had  not  only  to  write  her  letter,  but  to 
fold  it  up,  and  then  to  seal  and  send  it  herself;  and  although 
she  did  this  with  throbbing  brow  and  aching  temples,  and 
hand  that  trembled  so  as  almost  to  be  incapable  of  its  por- 
tion of  the  duty,  no  one  sat  beside  her  to  prompt  or 
support  her  through  the  task ;  nor  did  the  messenger  who 
took  the  letter  from  those  quivering  fingers  remain  satisfied 
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without  coming  punctually  back  to  claim  his  promised 
reward  for  having  delivered  it  aright. 

Thus,  then,  the  one  great  business  of  her  life  was 
settled,  and  Kate  set  out  for  Hatherstone.  It  had  seemed 
to  her  like  a  preparation  for  death ;  but  she  was  living 
still — still  sensible  of  her  passage  along  crowded  streets, 
past  the  long  lines  of  houses  on  either  side,  and  after 
them  the  ranges  of  proud  mansions  with  their  park-like 
entrances,  the  new  plantations,  and  the  sweeping  curve  of 
smoothly  gravelled  roads,  and  walks  inviting  to  the  tread 
of  weary  feet  amongst  embowering  shrubs  and  velvet 
lawns.  Then  there  were  humbler  spectacles  of  workmen's 
dwellings,  outbursts  of  infant  schools,  and  laden  carts, 
and  wandering  venders  of  unutterable  things — all  as  clear 
to  her  perceptions  as  in  the  happiest  day  of  her  whole  life ; 
and  when  the  road  became  more  rural  in  its  character,  and 
cottages  and  rustic  dwellings,  with  now  and  then  a  village 
church  were  seen,  all  still  remained  distinct  and  clear,  even 
to  the  first  slight  tinting  of  the  woods  with  autumn's  golden 
colouring — all,  even  to  the  outskirts  of  the  Hatherstone 
estate ;  the  old  farm  buildings,  the  well-remembered  fields, 
the  lodge,  the  avenue,  the  sweep  of  that  eventful  road,  where 
once  had  come  the  messenger  of  doom  to  her, — all  were  the 
same,  except  that  here  and  there  were  traces  of  neglect,  or 
rather  of  unfrequented  solitude;  here  and  there  the  road 
was  slightly  grass-grown,  and  the  track  of  carriage-wheels 
almost  obliterated,  so  that  on  driving  up  to  the  accustomed 
entrance,  Kate  Staunton  saw  at  once  that  was  no  place  for 
her  to  find  a  welcome ;  and  thus  directing  her  attendant  to 
drive  round  to  a  more  private  door,  she  shrunk  back  into 
the  carriage  with  a  feeling  almost  like  that  of  a  person 
who  invades  the  house  of  death. 

Difficult  as  it  was  at  first  to  make  any  one  hear  or 
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understand  that  a  carriage  with  a  visitor  had  arrived,  no 
sooner  did  the  sound  of  "Miss  Staunton"  echo  through 
the  silent  halls  and  chambers,  than  every  human  face 
within  the  silent  mansion  came  to  witness  the  reality 
of  the  glad  tidings,  and  to  offer  in  a  language  not  to  be 
mistaken,  that  cordial  welcome,  of  which  a  frank  and 
beaming  countenance  bears  ever  the  most  intelligible 
expression. 

But  amidst  the  honest  faces,  smiling,  pressing,  and  pro- 
jecting one  from  behind  another,  and  all  endeavouring,  so 
far  as  they  might  without  impertinence,  not  only  to  witness 
the  spectacle,  but  to  exhibit  their  delight  in  doing  so, 
Margaret's  was  not  the  least  conspicuous.  Indeed,  no 
sooner  did  her  comely  figure  move  in  its  sedate  and  silent 
way  along  the  hall,  than  all  the  rest  gave  place,  and  stood 
respectfully  behind,  until  the  first  warm  greeting  had  been 
exchanged.  No  need  was  there  to  bid  them  help,  or  hold 
whatever  article,  superfluous  at  that  moment,  had  to  be 
secured.  Had  Kate  arrived  with  all  the  packages  of  a 
Parisian  modeste,  they  would  each  have  been  snatched  up 
by  willing  hands,  and  borne  away  before  she  had  time  to 
count  them. 

As  it  was,  a  tiny  basket,  a  shawl,  a  parasol,  were  all 
that  could  be  found  by  searching,  and  these  were  struggled 
for  by  many  claimants — so  many,  that  Kate  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  claiming  them  herself,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  announcing  to  her  friends  the  sad  intelligence,  that 
her  visit  was  not  for  more  than  a  few  hours,  and  that  the 
carriage  which  had  brought  her  must  convey  her  back  again 
that  day.  Still  it  was  to  her  a  long  day;  the  hour  was 
yet  early  ;  and,  compared  with  the  life  she  had  lately  led, 
a  brief  existence  within  the  walls  of  Hatherstone  seemed 
to  poor  Kate  almost  like  happiness  even  now ;  at  least,  so 
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far  as  they  surrounded  her  with  protection,  comfort,  and 
old  associations  of  a  friendly  and  hospitable  charac- 
ter. 

Towards  Margaret,  too,  she  felt  a  more  than  wonted 
attraction.  She  had  not  looked  upon  so  kind  and  dear  a 
countenance  since  last  she  held  that  gentle  hand;  she  had 
not  seen  so  calm  a  brow,  nor  heard  a  voice  so  unsophis- 
ticated and  genuine  in  the  touching  tenderness  of  all  its 
tones.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  birds  had  sung  to  her  a 
greeting ;  as  if  the  flowers  of  that  sweet  garden  had  spread 
their  petals,  and  bowed  their  odorous  heads  to  welcome 
her  amongst  them;  as  if  the  old  trees  had  said,  "come 
back,  beloved  one,  and  dwell  again  in  peace  beneath  our 
shade." 

And  never  had  Hatherstone  looked  more  beautiful  or 
more  inviting,  than  on  that  bright  autumnal  day ;  for  it 
was  autumn  now,  though  only  felt  to  be  so  by  a  certain 
something  in  the  air  which  speaks  to  those  who  understand 
it,  of  the  fading  summer,  even  before  the  flowers  them- 
selves have  told  it  to  the  gently  breathing  gales.  Indeed 
the  sun  had  never,  even  in  his  highest  splendour,  looked 
down  upon  the  flower-garden  of  the  old  Hall  when  it  was 
more  brilliant  than  now.  And  there  is  a  beautiful  but  mysr 
terious  harmony  in  the  accordance  between  rich  gorgeous 
flower-gardens,  and  old  grey  massive  halls.  It  was  thus  at 
Hatherstone.  Margaret  had  never  dreamed  of  asking 
why ;  but  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  her  natural  taste 
was  most  gratified  when  her  deeply-coloured  dahlias  were 
in  bloom,  when  stately  hollyhocks  rose  high  from  out  the 
rich  profusion  of  the  thickly-covered  beds  where  every 
tint  of  beauty  glowed,  from  the  scarlet  of  the  bright  gera- 
nium, to  the  white  stars  that  glistened  here  and  there,  and 
gorgeous  marigolds,  and  asters  of  every  hue, — all  left  to 
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revel  in  their  own  luxuriance,  as  if  to  show  how  nature 
can  exult  even  in  the  first  approaches  of  decay,  because 
she  knows  no  winter  in  her  circle  of  existence  that  does 
not  usher  in  a  spring, — no  death  that  does  not  prove  the 
harbinger  of  a  new  life. 

Kate  Staunton  did  not,  on  her  first  arrival,  sit  down  to 
weep ;  she  did  not  wish  to  overwhelm  the  affectionate  and 
sympathising  heart  of  Margaret  at  once  with  her  own 
griefs ;  but,  struck  more  than  ever  with  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness  of  the  old  place,  she  loitered  with  her  friend 
around  the  garden  and  along  the  terrace  walk,  talking, 
with  few  symptoms  of  abstraction,  on  all  the  topics  of 
local  or  domestic  interest  which  filled  up  the  existence  of 
those  who  dwelt  beneath  that  peaceful  roof.  As  time 
sped  on,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  other 
things;  and  sorry  indeed  was  Kate  to  be  compelled  to 
introduce  a  theme  so  painful  and  humiliating  as  the  situa- 
tion of  her  uncle  Ashley.  The  story  respecting  him, 
however,  was  soon  told,  for  she  had  no  desire  to  dwell 
upon  it  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  still  lees 
to  magnify  its  guilt  and  shame. 

Margaret's  clear  simple  mind  perceived  instantly  what 
must  be  done.  Shocked  as  she  was,  she  yet  wasted  no 
words  in  fruitless  lamentations.  "  He  must  be  got  away 
from  the  town,"  she  said,  "  and  placed  in  seclusion,  at 
least.  If  we  cannot  prevent  his  sinning  in  this  way,  we 
must  at  least  hide  the  shame  of  his  sin  ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  retirement  of  a  country  life,  he  will  be  more  easily 
restrained.  At  all  events,  he  must  be  restrained  ;  but  we 
must  think  a  little — how — in  what  way  ?" 

So  saying,  the  two  friends  sat  down  on  a  low  seat  in 
the  midst  of  the  flower-garden,  not  to  listen  to  the  tinkling 
fountain,  nor  to  yield  to  the  lull  of  its  monotonous  fall. 
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but  to  talk  over  the  actual  difficulties  of  their  practical 
duties,  and  these  were  far  indeed  removed  from  the  refined 
or  poetical  associations  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  would 
have  surrounded  them  there. 

"  I  know  what  we  must  do,"  said  Margaret,  at  last,  with 
a  decision  in  her  voice  which  announced  that  there  was 
hope  to  be  gathered  from  her  idea.  "  Our  servant, 
Thomas,  has  made  a  change  in  his  situation." 

"  What !  is  he  married  ?"  asked  Kate. 

"  No,"  replied  Margaret ;  "  but  he  was  bent  upon 
maintaining  his  old  bedridden  mother.  Maintain  her,  in 
deed,  he  has  for  many  a  year ;  but  he  set  his  heart  upon 
having  her  always  near  him,  for  he  fancied  she  was  not 
altogether  cared  for  as  she  ought  to  be — and,  perhaps,  he 
was  right ;  for  there  is  nothing  like  having  the  sick  and 
the  suffering  always  under  one's  own  eye ;  so  he  prevailed 
upon  me  at  last  to  agree  to  his  living  in  the  lodge  beside 
the  entrance  gate,  though  I  miss  him  sadly  in  the  house. 
The  lodge,  you  know,  is  a  rambling  old  place,  with  more 
rooms  in  it  than  it  ought  to  have,  unless  they  were  occu- 
pied by  honest  people.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  put 
some  of  these  into  a  more  comfortable  condition,  and  a 
better  care-taker  than  Thomas  cannot  be." 

"  My  uncle,"  said  Kate,  "  would  certainly  be  safer 
here." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Margaret ;  "  and  he  might  amuse  him- 
self with  the  garden.  He  and  Thomas  together  might 
surely  keep  the  place  up  better  than  it  is  now.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  should  actually  work  in  it ;  but  Thomas 
has  no  head  for  these  things,  and  ever  since  he  was  left  to 
his  own  direction,  it  seems  to  me  that  things  have  been 
going  down.  Besides  which,  there  are  the  accounts  ; 
neither  Thomas  nor  I  are  very  clever  at  accounts,  and 
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Mr.  Langton  keeps  us  so  exact.  We  must  not  deviate  in 
a  single  shilling.  And,  to  be  sure,  that  is  all  right,  when 
one  has  other  people's  property  to  do  with." 

This  was  the  first  time  Kate  had  heard  even  the  slightest 
hint  calculated  to  exbite  a  suspicion  that  Margaret  was 
not  the  sole  proprietor  of  Hatherstone,  and  she  looked  for 
a  moment  enquiringly  into  the  face  of  her  friend;  but  she 
immediately  checked  herself,  for  there  was  no  response  to 
her  enquiry  there;  All  that  she  said  had  reference  merely 
to  the  integrity  and  faithfulness  of  Mr.  Langton,  and  his 
long  attachment  to  her  grandfather.  To  which  Margaret 
replied,  that  if  one  must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer,  she 
should  prefer  that  gentleman  to  any  other.  "  But,  dear 
me  !"  she  added,  "  they  think  no  more  of  one's  feelings  in 
a  matter  of  business,  than  if  they  had  never  heard  of  such 
things.  I  am  rather  expecting  Mr.  Langton  here  to-day, 
and  I  don't  like  what  he  comes  about  at  all ;  but  we  must 
bear  on  to  the  end,  and,  no  doubt,  such  trials  are  all 
heeded,  or  they  never  would  be  sent;" 

This  was  all  unintelligible  to  Kate  Staunton,  but  she 
made  no  enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  Margaret's  words  ; 
for  had  the  subject  been  one  in  which  she  was  concerned; 
however  remotely,  or  one  which  it  was  right  for  her  to 
become  acquainted  with,  she  doubted  not,  from  Margaret's 
confiding  disposition,  that  the  whole  would  have  been  laid 
before  her  without  hesitation.  Besides  which,  she  had 
her  own  mission  to  execute,  and  time  was  gliding  swiftly 
away;  she,  therefore,  returned  again  to  the  subject  of  her 
uncle's  removal  to  Hatherstone  ;  and  the  more  that  plan, 
was  examined  and  discussed,  the  more  it  commended  itself 
to  both  parties ;  nor  was  it  long  before  arrangements  were 
agreed  upon  between  them  for  carrying  out  their  purpose 
without  loss  of  time. 
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"  And  yourself  ?"  said  Margaret,  suddenly  turning  to 
her  young  companion — "your  poor,  solitary  self!" 

Kate  was  taken  by  surprise.  No  one  had  spoken  kindly 
to  her  for  so  long  a  time — no  one  had  expressed  the 
slightest  interest  in  what  might  be  her  fate — to  what 
future  she  might  be  consigned — how  even  the  common 
necessities  of  life  were  to  be  supplied  to  her;  she  had 
stood  so  entirely  alone,  vainly  endeavouring  to  support 
others,  instead  of  being  supported  and  comforted  herself, 
that  this  new  language  of  simple  but  tender  solicitude  on 
her  behalf,  was  more  difficult  to  bear  with  equanimity  of 
mind,  than  all  the  harshness  or  contumely  which  the  world 
has  ever  ready  for  those  who  are  thrust  out  from  its 
chances  of  distinction,  and  condemned  to  the  obscurity 
which  it  despises. 

"For  myself,"  said  Kate,  and  she  pressed  her  hands 
upon  her  forehead,  and  then  pushed  back  the  bands  of 
hair  which  seemed  to  obscure  her  vision  of  the  future — 
"  for  myself,"  she  repeated,  as  if  these  words  were  to  bring 
their  own  answer.  But  no  answer  came,  at  least  no 
answer  that  was  intelligible,  except  to  her  own  heart — 
'  for  myself — she  looked  up  into  the  kind  and  pitying 
countenance  of  Margaret,  and  with  a  sudden  impulse  of 
ungovernable  feeling,  she  determined  to  tell  her  all. 

There  are  conditions  of  human  life,  in  which  to  woman, 
at  least,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  find  a 
friend  ;  and  from  this  very  necessity  how  many  ill-chosen 
intimacies  arise,  for  an  intimate  is  not  always  a  friend. 
Happy  was  it  for  Kate  Staunton  that  her  hour  of  need 
had  come  upon  her  in  a  situation  where  she  could  so  safely 
unburden  her  whole  soul  without  calculation,  and  without 
reserve. 

There  was  something,  too,  in  the  calm  repose  of  Hath- 
VOL.  in.  z 
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erstone  which  assured  her  that  she  might  do  so.  The 
flowers — her  sole  auditors  besides  that  pitying  woman's  ear 
— the  flowers  would  never  turn  upon  her  with  malignant 
sneer — the  trees  which  guarded  the  secluded  spot,  would 
never  whisper  it  in  scorn  to  one  another — the  old  walls 
embowered  in  ivy,  they  had  seen  too  many  changes  from 
storm  and  sunshine,  and  back  again  to  storm — so  many  a 
joyous  morning  buried  in  a  cloudy  noon,  and  dismal  sun- 
set yielding  to  the  splendour  of  a  moonlight  sky — they  had 
themselves  endured  too  much  from  change  and  time,  to 
mock  her  grief.  No — there  was  no  reproach  to  fear  at 
Hatherstone ;  but  heart-warm  sympathy,  and  gentle 
dealing  with  the  recent  wound,  and  strictest  secrecy,  shut 
in  within  the  precincts  of  that  almost  impenetrable  se- 
clusion from  the  world;  and  thus  the  burdened  soul  burst 
forth,  and  told  in  broken  words  the  history  of  its  suffer- 
ings and  its  wrongs. 

Yes,  of  its  wrongs  ;  for  Kate  was  no  craven  even  in  her 
almost  abject  grief.  Had  it  been  possible  to  speak  the 
truth  and  spare  the  man  she  loved,  she  would  have  done 
so ;  but  it  was  not,  and,  therefore,  she  told  all.  And 
Margaret  listened  silently,  as  a  mother  would  have 
listened  to  her  child.  Sometimes  her  placid  countenance 
was  flushed  with  indignation  —  sometimes  a  tear  stole 
softly  down  her  cheek — sometimes  her  lips  were  parted, 
as  if  her  tongue  must  speak ;  but  still  she  uttered  not 
a  word,  only  with  her  gentle  loving  hand  she  stroked  the 
head  that  rested  on  her  lap,  so  tenderly  reclaiming  every 
wandering  tress  of  hair,  as  if  each  was  more  precious 
than  a  band  of  gold ;  nay,  not  only  precious,  but  beau- 
tiful— most  beautiful  to  her ;  for  truly  did  the  broken- 
hearted mother  write  of  him  who  was  her  favourite  child — 
"  The  loved  are  lovely — such  thou  wert  to  me." 
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Deep,  intimate,  and  uninterrupted  was  this  heart-com- 
munion of  the  two  friends  ;  for  one  was  full  of  sympathy 
the  other  overburthened  with  long  pent-up  grief,  and  when 
once  that  grief  had  found  an  utterance,  it  was  the  natural 
impulse  of  youth  to  tell  all — not  the  impulse  only,  but 
the  necessity ;  for  it  is  by  the  after  experience  of  many 
griefs  instead  of  one,  that  we  acquire  the  power  to  bear 
the  burden  of  sorrow  untold,  and  even  prefer  that  it  should 
be  so — prefer  that  no  eye  should  look  into  the  charnel 
house,  where  lie  the  unsightly  remains  of  friendships, 
loves,  and  hopes,  long  since  dead,  buried,  and  decayed. 
It  is  youth  alone  that  knows  in  grief,  so  warm  and  fresh  a 
gush  of  unselfish  and  unsophisticated  feeling,  as  to  render 
sorrow  interesting,  attractive,  and  even  beautiful.  Age 
has  no  such  privilege — therefore  let  the  young  weep  on. 
They  have  need  enough  for  tears,  and  they  may  weep 
without  repulse,  without  derision;  but  let  the  more  ad- 
vanced in  years  bear  on  in  silence.  They  have  at  least 
one  consolation  under  their  grey  hairs,  that  they  are  nearer 
the  termination  of  all  earthly  sorrow. 

Never  had  the  flower-scented  gales  of  Hatherstone  been 
laden  with  so  sad  a  history,  and  yet  so  full  of  truth  and 
feeling  ;  but  rapidly  the  hours  flew  on,  and  that  sweet  in- 
tercourse must  have  an  end.  Kate  was  not  comforted — 
she  could  not  be ;  and  Margaret  better  knew  the  human 
heart,  from  the  deep  secrets  of  her  own,  than  to  pretend 
to  offer  comfort.  It  would  come  in  time,  she  thought, 
and  having  loved  unworthily,  a  strong  conviction  of  that 
fact  would  work  a  more  effectual  cure  than  any  comforting 
of  her's.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  this  hope,  and 
Kate  responded  frankly,  and  candidly  acknowledged  how 
from  the  first  she  had  been  wrong  in  rushing  hetdlessly, 
she  said,  and  unadvisedly,  upon  her  fate. 
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"  I  took,"  she  said,  the  conduct  of  my  affairs  too  much 
into  my  own  hands  for  one  so  young.  But  then  I  had  no 
mother." 

"  True,  but  there  was  your  natural  protector,  your 
grandfather,  who  loved  you  as  his  own  child." 

"  Perhaps  he  did.  Indeed  I  afterwards  discovered  that 
he  did.  But  I  did  not  know  it  then.  He  was  often  very 
harsh,  you  know,  and  made  but  little  show  of  his  affec- 
tions." 

"  There  was  the  pity.  I  believe  they  were  all  the 
stronger,  and  the  more  ungovernable  for  being  so  re- 
strained." 

"  For  myself,  I  know  at  that  time  of  my  life  I  had  no 
idea  how  tender  and  how  kind  he  could  be.  I  had  no 
idea  either,  that  I  was  anything  to  him  myself  but  a  sort 
of  burden  thrown  upon  his  hands  which  must  of  necessity 
be  cared  for  to  a  certain  extent.  Had  I  understood  him 
better,  what  a  world  of  suffering  might  have  been  spared !" 

"  Yes,  and  you  might  at  this  moment  have  been  the 
sole  mistress  of  this  beautiful  property." 

"  I  had  forgotten  that.  Indeed  it  is  the  least  amongst 
my  regrets.  I  should  not  have  known  what  to  do  with 
it,  and  might  have  grown  avaricious  and  proud,  you 
know." 

"  There  is  no  telling,  certainly.  But  dear  me,  who  is 
this  ?  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  carriage  while  we 
were  talking — this  place  is  so  still  one  hears  everything." 

As  Margaret  said  this,  she  rose  from  her  seat  in  the 
garden,  and  prepared,  with  all  the  dignity  of  the  mistress 
of  Hatherstone,  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  advanced  to- 
wards her  from  that  part  of  the  grounds  which  belonged 
more  properly  to  the  front  of  the  mansion,  a  part  into 
which  Margaret  herself  but  seldom  strayed,  and  that  only 
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on  occasions  when  Thomas  required  her  direction  or  ad- 
vice as  to  the  management  of  the  walks  and  shrubberies. 

The  gentleman  appeared  perfectly  at  home,  and  even 
looked  about  him  with  an  air  of  proprietorship  which 
greatly  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  Kate,  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  rightful  owner  of  the  place  ;  for  she  had  imme- 
diately recognized  in  his  hale  but  portly  figure,  the  solici- 
tor whose  attendance  upon  the  last  hours  of  her  grandfather 
had  sealed  her  own  sentence  of  disinheritance. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  moment,  Mr-.  Langton 
and  Kate  had  never  met ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  her 
now  to  meet  his  cordial  and  even  hearty  salute,  without 
more  evidence  of  emotion  than  she  would  willingly  have 
betrayed. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  for  he  also  distinctly 
remembered  the  occasion,  and  as  he  said  this  he  placed  his 
arm  around  her  waist,  and  drew  her  closely  to  his  side — 
"  poor  child,  I  did  you  a  cruel  kindness  once.  What  did 
you  think  of  me  then  ?  Did  you  take  me  for  a  savage,  eh  ?" 

"  I  don't  remember  that  I  thought  much  about  you," 
replied  Kate. 

"  That's  right,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  laughing. 
"  You  are  a  plain  spoken  young  lady,  at  any  rate." 

"  You  know,"  said  Kate,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  "  I  had 
too  much  upon  my  mind  just  then." 

"  Yes,  truly;  you  had  the  whole  Hatherstone  property; 
and  you  threw  it  all  away  for  a  husband." 

Kate  turned  away  her  head,  and  affected  to  be  inter- 
ested in  gathering  up  a  bunch  of  scattered  flowers.  Mar- 
garet took  the  opportunity,  while  she  did  so,  to  make 
the  gentleman  understand  that  the  subject  must  not  be 
pursued ;  and  their  conversation  was  quickly  turned  into 
a  different  channel. 
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"  Mrs.  Staunton,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I  dare  say  you 
are  prepared  to  hear  that  I  come  to-day  on  business." 

"  Not  the  letting  of  the  house,"  I  hope,  replied  Margaret. 

"  You  hope  ?"  said  Mr.  Langton. 

"  I  believe  it  is  wrong,"  observed  Margaret,  "  and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  feel  as  I  do  on  the  subject,  but  I  cannot 
help  it." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  "  you  manage  to  feel  as 
you  ought  to  feel  on  so  many  others,  that  I  wonder  at  you 
the  more  in  this." 

"  It  touches  me  very  nearly ;"  replied  Margaret. 
"  Surely  you  have  not  been  letting  the  place  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"  Really  ?'' 

"  Yes,  the  affair  is  all  concluded,  and  everything  must 
be  in  order  for  the  parties  to  enter  by  September." 

"  So  soon?" 

"  There's  no  help  for  it." 

"  I  wonder  who  the  people  are  ?" 

"  Nothing  easier  than  to  ascertain  ;  and,  moreover,  you 
know  something  of  them,  or  I  am  much  mistaken." 

"  Who  are  they  ?" 

"  Illustrious  visitants,  I  can  assure  you.  Such  as  will 
give  old  Hatherstone  a  name." 

"  Worse  and  worse  !" 

"  The  gentleman  comes  for  the  shooting,  the  hunting, 
«md  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  Dreadful !  the  house  will  be  filled  with  dogs  and 
guns.  Surely  there  will  be  no  ladies." 

"  One — only  one — a  host  in  herself." 

"  I  guess  who  they  are !"  exclaimed  Kate. 

"  What  business  have  you  to  guess  ?"  said  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  at  the  same  time  looking  more  kindly  than  the  tones 
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of  his  voice  would  have  led  any  one  to  imagine  that  he 
could,  and  looking  also  as  if  he  rather  enjoyed  the  di- 
lemma into  which  poor  Margaret  was  plunged  by  this 
realization  of  what  he  considered  her  absurd  and  un- 
warrantable fears. 

"  I  am  afraid  to  ask  again  who  they  are  ;"  said  Margaret. 
"  Everything  you  tell  me  only  makes  the  matter  worse. 

"  What !  when  I  tell  you  that  the  party  is  an  illus- 
trious party,  such  as  will  give  Hatherstone  a  name  ? 
Well,  well,  women  are  hard  to  please ;  but  I  had 
thought  Mrs.  Staunton  that  you  were  an  exception  to 
that  rule." 

"  Will  they  bring  many  servants  ?"  asked  Margaret, 
with  a  countenance  of  the  most  dismal  apprehension. 

"  No  doubt ;"  replied  Mr.  Langton.  "  They  live  in 
great  splendour  at  home,  and  move  in  a  fashionable 
circle." 

Margaret  sighed  deeply.  "You  may  tell  me  their 
names,"  she  said  "  now.  No  names  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  can  make  the  matter  worse." 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Ashley  ;"  said  the  gentle- 
man, with  great  emphasis. 

Margaret  lifted  up  her  hands,  let  them  fall  again,  and 
sunk  down  upon  her  low  seat  amongst  the  flowers. 

:<  You  know  the  gentleman,  at  any  rate  ?"  said  Mr. 
Langton. 

Margaret  shook  her  head,  as  if  to  say,  "so  much  the 
worse." 

"  And  the  lady  ?"  asked  Mr.  Langton. 

"  I  know  her,"  said  Kate. 

"  A  little  remarkable,  is  she  not  ?"  asked  the  gentleman. 

"  Yes  ;"  replied  Kate,  "  but  very  much  admired  not- 
withstanding. I  should  have  thought  her  one  of  the 
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last  people    in   existence  to    enjoy  such   a  residence  as 
this." 

"  With  her  husband  ?"    asked  Mr.   Langton,  looking 
rather  archly. 

Kate  shook  her  head.     She  did  not  like  to  say  what 
she  had  heard,  and  what  she  thought  on  the  subject. 

The  long  day  which  Kate  Staunton  had  allowed  her- 
self for  Hatherstone,  was  now  drawing  near  its  close; 
but  before  she  was  allowed  to  depart,  Margaret  had 
called  aside  the  man  of  law,  and  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, had  made  him  acquainted  with  her  own  plans 
respecting  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Ashley.  Nor  did  her 
conversation  end  here.  It  was  most  important  that  Kate 
should  have  some  protection,  as  well  as  kindness,  in  her 
present  position.  She  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  the 
opprobium  which  seemed  to  be  threatening  her  fair  name, 
and  if  once  allowed  to  sink  under  it,  she  was  too  poor 
and  too  lonely  to  recover  unaided  her  proper  place  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  Margaret  reflected,  too,  that 
she  was  herself  pledged  deeply  and  sacredly  to  watch 
over  this  apparently  almost  friendless  girl ;  and  that  the 
being  who  of  all  others  in  the  world,  next  to  herself, 
most  bound  to  her  interest,  was  the  trusty  solicitor  who 
had  shared  her  husband's  confidence.  It  was,  therefore, 
important  that  he  should  know  all ;  and  while  under  any 
other  circumstances,  her  womanly  delicacy  would  have 
shrunk  from  touching  upon  such  a  theme,  she  now  with 
unflinching  faithfulness  went  through  such  details  as 
she  herself  was  acquainted  with ;  not  even  yielding  in  her 
narrative  to  the  occasional  interruption  of  those  violent 
outbursts  of  indignation  in  which  the  worthy  gentleman 
involuntarily  expressed  his  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
conduct  of  Arthur  Hamilton 
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"  And  it  was  for  such  a  man  as  this,  that  the  girl  gave 
up  the  Hatherstone  estate!"  said  he.  "I  thought  she 
had  been  a  sensible  girl.  She  looks  and  speaks  like 
one." 

"  All  have  their  weak  points,"  said  Margaret. 

"Weak  !  I  call  this  worse  than  weakness, — infatua- 
tion— madness  !  Why  a  villain  like  that  wants  sending 
to  the  treadmill." 

"  It  is  hard  judging." 

"  Not  hard  at  all,  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and 
ears  to  hear.  Why  I  would  engage  to  find  out  that 
fellow's  worthlessness  in  ten  minutes." 

"  You — yes,  that  is  quite  a  different  thing.  We  must 
remember  that  poor  Kate  was  but  a  child ;  and,  more- 
over, had  no  friend  to  consult  with,  or  to  advise  her." 

"  I  am  afraid  she  did  not  seek  one.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
not  her  disposition  to  ask  advice.  I  am  afraid,  Mrs. 
Staunton,  she  is  a  little  fond  of  taking  the  management 
of  her  affairs  into  her  own  hands.  We  must  look  to  that, 
It  is  a  bad  quality  in  a  woman." 

"  So  people  seem  to  think ;  but  I  have  sometimes  won- 
dered, if  women  were  allowed  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  a  little  more  independently  than  they  do,  whether 
they  would  not  learn  to  manage  them  better,  and  so  bring 
about  a  great  saving  of  trouble  ;  for  what  with  taking  care 
of  women,  and  watching  them,  and  treating  them  like 
simpletons,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  don't 
know  how  to  do  anything — it  seems  to  me  that  men  take 
more  upon  their  own  hands  than  they  can  well  manage, 
clever  as  they  are." 

"  You  are  sarcastic,  Mrs.  Staunton.  I  never  discovered 
this  in  you  before." 

"  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so.     But  to  return 
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to  our  poor  Kate.     Something  must  be  done,  and  done 
quickly." 

"  It  must ;  and  something  must  be  done  for  the  uncle 
too.  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  arrange  it  better  than 
as  you  say,  that  he  should  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  Thomas.  I  will  speak  with  the  man,  and  order  accord- 
ingly; for  no  time  should  be  lost;  and  as  for  the  girl 
herself — let  me  see — let  me  see.  She  must  not  go  about 
teaching  in  this  unprotected  manner.  Besides  which,  no 
woman  is  fit  to  teach,  nor  can  be  with  a  love  affair  upon 
her  hands.  Let  me  see.  I  have  it! — the  exact  thing. 
She  needs  something  to  occupy  her  attention.  What 
think  you  of  her  joining  her  aunt  Lee  for  a  while  ? 
That  poor  lady  is  completely  wearing  herself  away,  and 
that  too  in  the  service  of  one  who  has  no  claim  upon  her 
whatever.  But  so  it  is  throughout  the  world :  those 
who  will  do  the  duties  of  life,  may  do  them,  while  the 
rest  seek  their  profit  or  their  pleasure  where  they  choose.'* 

"  I  thought  the  gentleman  had  a  sister  ?" 

"  Why,  so  he  has,  a  most  sweet  and  amiable  sister — 
good  too — very  good — so  good  that  she  weighs  her  duties 
in  a  scale,  and  being  unable  to  discharge  them  all,  chooses 
out  for  performance  the  heaviest,  or  rather  those  which 
have  a  golden  value,  and  lets  the  others  go." 

"  I  do  riot  understand  you." 

"  I  dare  say  you  don't,  nor  that  excellent  young  lady 
either.  I  should  wonder  very  much,  Mrs.  Staunton,  if 
you  did  understand  anything  so  complicated  as  her  and 
her  duties.  And  yet  she  is  very  shallow  too — so  shallow, 
that  every  body  knows  what  she  is  aiming  at  better  than 
she  knows  it  herself." 

*  What  can  she  be  aiming  at,  if  she  neglects  her 
brother  ?" 
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"  She  is  aiming  at  an  old  uncle  with  a  West  Indian 
fortune,  and  persuading  herself  that  her  first  duty  calls 
her  to  his  side,  to  bear  with  his  impatience,  his  selfish- 
ness, his  blasphemy — " 

"  How  shocking !" 

"  Yes ;  very  shocking.  And  so  poor  Mrs.  Lee  steps 
quietly  into  her  place  at  home,  and  takes  charge  of  the 
brother  in  her  stead.  And  so  the  world  goes !" 

"  It  strikes  me,  that  Kate  would  be  the  very  person 
to  assist  and  comfort  Mrs.  Lee,  under  these  circum- 
stances." 

"  So  let  it  be  then.  She  would  be  better  there  than 
here,  you  think  ?" 

"  I  do.  We  are  so  quiet  here,  nothing  to  do  but  what 
we  are  equal  to  ourselves;  and  there  she  would  have 
duties  and  occupations  to  fix  her  attention,  and  keep  her 
thoughts  from  painful  subjects.  Besides  which,  Hather- 
stone  will  not  be  now  the  place  it  has  been :  I  see  that 
plainly  enough." 

"  So  let  it  be,  then.  I  will  speak  to  Miss  Staunton, 
myself,  and  see  her  aunt  to-morrow  morning." 

After  this  conversation,  Mr.  Langton  took  upon  him- 
self the  management  of  all  business  matters  relating  to 
the  contemplated  changes.  It  was  an  inexpressible  re- 
lief to  Kate,  at  this  crisis  of  her  experience,  just  when 
she  herself  had  lost  all  motive  for  action,  all  stimulus  for 
effort,  to  have  the  disposal  of  her  affairs  taken  out  of  her 
own  hands  ;  and  knowing  how  intimately  Mr.  Langton  had 
been  associated  with  her  grandfather,  both  as  a  friend, 
and  a  legal  adviser,  she  yielded  implicitly  to  his  counsel, 
neither  disputing  his  will  to  serve  her,  nor  his  right  to 
direct. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


T  was  all  true,  as  Mr.  Langton  had 
stated  at  Hatherstone,  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Ashley  were  seeking  a 
retreat  within  the  peaceful  shades  of 
that  secluded  dwelling,  whether  more 
uninterruptedly  to  enjoy  each  other's  so- 
ciety, whether  unitedly  to  pursue  some  course 
of  mental  improvement,  or  whether  only  to  indulge  in 
that  liberty  of  action  and  freedom  from  restraint  which  a 
country  life  affords,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
Certain  it  was,  and  very  evident  to  the  hitherto  peaceful 
dwellers  at  the  old  hall,  that  the  pursuits  of  the  happy 
couple  were  exceedingly  dissimilar,  leading  the  gentle- 
man to  associate  himself  almost  exclusively  with  dogs, 
grooms,  and  gamekeepers ;  the  lady  to  busy  herself 
amongst  huge  piles  of  novels  which  could  scarcely  be 
obtained  with  sufficient  celerity  from  the  best  circulating 

library  in  the  town  of  M . 

Indeed  one  night  about  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  Mar- 
garet was  seriously  alarmed  by  hearing  loud  and  imperative 
orders  for  a  man  on  horseback  to  gallop  off  immediately  to 

M ,  and  to  return  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time. 

In  the  simplicity  of  her  mind  she  had  imagined  nothing 
short  of  illness,  and  that  under  some  serious  and  alarm- 
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ing  form ;  but,  hastening  down  herself  into  the  court- 
yard in  order  to  interrogate  the  messenger,  she  there 
learned  that  it  was  for  a  single  volume  of  a  novel  which 
had  been  mis-sent  to  Mrs.  Ashley's  town  residence,  and 
for  which  the  impatient  lady  of  the  villa  could  not  wait 
until  morning. 

In  fact  a  kind  of  fever  had  seized  upon  Dorothy  just  at 
this  moment  of  her  life,  which  nothing  could  allay,  which 
nothing,  she  imagined  could  enable  her  to  sustain,  except 
a  constant  succession  of  stimulants  such  as  the  incidents 
of  a  highly  wrought  story  might  supply.  Disgusted 
with  society,  or  rather  with  the  part  she  had  played 
in  it,  and  disappointed  in  the  impression  she  had  made, 
it  was  still  necessary  to  her  existence,  as  she  believed,  that 
she  should  be  excited  and  amused ;  and  thus  for  a  time 
she  forgot  herself,  and  the  thousand  annoyances  which 
pressed  upon  her,  in  the  imaginary  characters  of  whom 
she  read,  and  in  whom  she  discovered  so  many  glimpses 
of  herself,  that  the  favourite  theme  of  all  her  thoughts 
was  still  an  idea  present  upon  every  page. 

Nothing  could  be  more  congenial  to  such  an  occupation 
than  the  repose  and  seclusion  of  Hatherstone  now  wrapped 
in  autumnal  shades ;  sometimes  on  a  more  than  usually 
fine  morning,  with  the  sunlight  dancing  amongst  the 
many  coloured  leaves,  reviving  for  a  few  hours  the 
brilliance  of  their  hues,  and  calling  back  to  life  the  gor- 
geous tinting  of  a  thousand  flowers  yet  clinging  to  their 
stalks  and  refusing  to  bow  down  before  the  blast.  In- 
deed blast  there  had  been  none  as  yet  to  mar  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  garden,  only  still  rains,  and  days  of 
cloud  and  shadow,  like  the  slumber  of  a  peaceful  death ; 
and  as  a  quiet  nurse,  whose  active  duties  were  no  longer 
needed,  would  sit  and  sing  the  hymn  of  peace  to  the 
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departing  soul,  so  the  robin  on  the  spray  sung  mournfully 
but  softly  the  hymn  of  this  departing  year. 

But  one  should  have  known  the  robin's  autumn  song 
from  childhood,  to  understand  its  melody  aright.  One 
should  have  dwelt  from  early  youth  within  the  very 
bosom  of  old  nature,  and  been  fed  and  nourished  there — 
haply  one  should  have  been  a  motherless  and  somewhat 
desolate  child,  to  have  been  driven  with  the  full  force  of 
spirit-yearning  to  drink  of  all  the  rills  of  joy  and  beauty, 
and  to  distinguish  all  the  sounds  of  melody  and  love, 
which  nature  opens  out  and  freely  offers  to  the  early 
left,  the  lonely-hearted,  but  still  fondly  clinging,  trust- 
ing, and  believing  one.  One  should  have  wandered  forth 
with  young  but  unattended  feet  upon  the  crisp  wet  grass 
when  thick  with  autumn  dew,  and  heard  the  rustling  of 
the  fallen  forest  leaves  when  ankle  deep  amongst  their 
golden  bed.  One  should  have  seen  at  early  morning,  ere 
the  wet  was  off  the  ground,  and  ere  a  breath  of  air  had 
stripped  the  stricken  foliage  from  the  bough,  what  could 
be  done  by  one  night's  biting  frost — the  red  blush  of  the 
dying  sumach,  the  blackened  hawthorn,  and  the  yellow 
plane  ;  and  then,  in  the  deep  stillness  of  that  autumn  noon, 
we  should  have  sat  uncalled  for,  and  unsought — the  mother- 
less are  often  thus — we  should  have  sat  alone  in  the  deep 
solitude,  as  if  by  nature's  death -bed,  listening  to  the  caw 
of  wandering  rook,  or  hum  of  some  lost  bee  not  yet  con- 
gealed into  forgetfulness  of  flowers  and  sunshine  ;  and 
ever  the  small  chirp  of  tiny  wren,  and  low  song  of  faith- 
ful robin,  seeming  as  if  it  sought  the  desolate,  and  sung 
to  the  sad  heart,  because  all  other  birds  were  silent. 

One  should  have  known  all  this,  to  love  the  country  for 
its  own  sake,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  loved ;  not  for  its  field 
sports,  nor  for  its  novel  reading.  Man  may  kill  in  thickly 
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peopled  towns,  with  all  approved  accompaniments  of  noise, 
and  fire,  and  smoke,  though  not  so  lawfully  perhaps ;  and 
women  may  pursue  their  favourite  heroines  through  all 
the  mazes  of  a  dubious  fate,  while  shut  in  stately  mansions, 
with  the  perpetual  roll  of  carriages  and  tread  of  busy  feet 
beneath.  To  seek  the  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
pursuing  avocations  such  as  these,  is  not  to  love  the  coun- 
try, noi  to  understand  it ;  and  thus  not  half  the  world, 
when  "  babbling  of  green  fields,"  not  one  amongst  a  mil- 
lion knows  what  the  country  really  is  in  its  own  natural 
character,  legitimate  resources,  and  invaluable  privileges. 
The  greater  is  their  loss.  But  to  our  visitants  at 
Hatherscone. 

Town  visitants  they  were ;  and  one  was  very  sick  of  an 
old  malady  called  disappointment.  It  had  been  the  fancy 
of  her  childhood,  that  to  be  always  surrounded  by  objects 
beautiful  to  look  upon — to  be  always  listening  to  sweet 
sounds — such  as  music  and  flattery — was  to  be  happy; 
and  she  had  tried  it,  and  was  miserable — most  miserable  ! 
It  had  been  the  fancy  of  her  womanhood,  though  unex- 
pressed, and  not  acknowledged  even  to  her  own  heart,  that 
to  be  herself  the  centre  of  attraction,  the  ruling  power, 
the  spring  of  thought  and  feeling  in  her  own  sphere,  must 
of  necessity  be  happiness.  To  some  extent  she  had  tried 
this  too,  and  still  she  had  been  most  miserable ;  for  what 
was  even  this  poor  eminence  when  gained,  but  so  much 
height  as  just  enabled  her  to  see  the  magnitude  of  other 
heights  beyond — the  insignificance  of  that  poor  elevation! 
To  an  ambitious  soul  like  hers,  there  was  always  this  un- 
conquerable obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  wishes 

her  friends,  her  admirers,  were  only  the  poor  people  of  M — 
after  all;  and  who  were  they?  Mere  ordinary  men  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  women  of  inferior  intellects, 
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most  insignificant  and  common-place  in  all  their  avocations, 
and,  more  especially,  in  themselves.  What,  in  short,  was 
such  a  world  when  conquered  ?  She  wanted  heroes  at  her 
feet,  and  heroines  in  her  train.  The  great  object  then 
for  which  she  had  sold  herself,  was  yet  as  far  from  being 
attained  as  ever.  Nay,  farther — infinitely  farther ;  for 
she  was  sold  now,  and  the  bargain  never  could  be  made 
again. 

Had  Dorothy  been  more  favourably  situated  in  her 
early  life — had  her  mind  been  more  cultivated — her  know- 
ledge more  extended,  and  her  resources  multiplied,  she 
would  have  known  better  how  to  understand  the  faithless 
promises  which  the  world  seemed  ever  sounding  in  her 
unexperienced  ear.  She  would  have  known  that  the 

world  of  M ,  with  all  its  commerce,  its  wealth,  its  varied 

population,  was  an  exceeding!}'  little  world ;  and  that  even 
to  exist  as  the  queen  of  such  a  realm,  would  have  been 
i  poor  and  limited  distinction.  She  would  have  seen  too, 
what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  that  an  ignorant  and 
ill-informed  girl  like  herself,  might  possibly  dazzle  and 
surprise,  but  could  not  maintain  any  lasting  influence  over 
society.  Upon  all  these  facts  her  eyes  had  been  effectually 
closed  by  her  ignorance,  and  her  want  of  information  of 
almost  every  kind. 

But  there  was  another  subject  on  which  her  ignorance 
was  still  more  fatal  in  its  consequences.  She  had  never 
troubled  her  head  to  think  of  what  the  human  heart  was 
made.  She  had  never  been  convinced  of  the  simple  fact, 
that  the  eye  is  soon  weary  with  seeing,  the  ear  with  hearing ; 
and  that  the  whole  mind,  with  its  living,  active  faculties, 
needs  to  give  out,  as  well  as  to  take  in ;  that  no  one  ever 
.yet  found  happiness  in  resting  solely  as  the  recipient  of 
pleasurable  impressions,  but  rather  grew  weary — weary— - 
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and  wanted  something  else,  and  more — yes,  more  and 
more,  ever  insatiable — like  a  frail  body  sinking  under 
disease  produced  by  food  already  digested  for  its  use, 
and,  therefore,  only  ministering  to  the  great  hunger  of 
nature,  which  craves  perpetually  something  to  do,  as  well 
as  to  receive. 

There  was  the  grand  mistake.  She  had  looked  on 
pictures  until  the  far  perspective  faded  from  her  view, 
and  all  grew  back  again  to  surface — mere  surface.  She 
wanted  to  go  in  amongst  the  hills  and  forests,  and  to  bathe 
in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  mountain  crag  that  hung  above 
the  torrent.  She  wanted  to  climb  up — up  where  it  was 
always  sunshine,  and  thus  look  down  upon  a  world  be- 
neath her  feet.  She  wanted  to  seat  herself  amongst  the 
fallen  columns  of  a  ruined  city  ;  to  wander  with  the  goat- 
herd and  his  flock,  or  to  creep  in  beneath  the  embowering 
woodbine  of  the  cottage  porch,  and  watch  the  peasant 
children  at  their  evening  play.  Failing  in  these,  and  in  a 
thousand  wants  besides,  the  pictures  themselves  grew 
wearisome  ;  and,  as  we  said  before,  became  all  surface — 
mere  paint  and  canvass. 

Then  there  was  the  statuary.  Oh !  it  was  beautiful  at 
first  to  stand  amongst  those  fabled  deities,  to  watch  the 
god-like  brow,  the  delicately  moulded  limbs,  the  folds  of 
classic  drapery — to  watch  and  lose  herself  in  meditation, 
lulled  into  a  sweet  ecstasy,  like  one  who  drinks  of  beauty, 
and  is  satisfied.  Satisfied  ?  Ah,  no  !  that  fount,  though 
welcome  as  the  desert  well,  and  most  exhilarating,  did 
never  satisfy.  It  is  not  in  its  nature  to  satisfy  the  human 
soul,  nor  in  the  nature  of  that  soul  to  find  it  all-sufficing. 
So  far  from  this,  our  human  thirst  grows  more  intense 
with  the  deep  draughts  which  nature  bountifully  yields ; 
and  thus  we  thirst  again — again,  until  existence  in  this 

VOL.  III.  2  B 
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sublunary  state  becomes  but  one  great  want ;  the  higher 
we  ascend  the  more  concentrated,  intense,  and  vital  in  its 
exigencies — a  want  that  is  not  satisfied — that  cannot  be, 
even  in  the  flowery  and  luxuriant  vales  of  earth,  nor  on 
the  mountain  tops  amidst  the  golden  sunshine — nor,  higher 
yet,  in  the  blue  ether,  making  companionship  amongst 
the  stars  ;  but,  higher  still,  beyond  the  range  of  vision — 
up  in  that  purer  atmosphere  where  beauty  is  eternal, 
because  it  is  there  that  it  lives  at  home,  amidst  its  native 
elements  of  goodness,  power,  and  truth. 

Thus,  then,  the  heart  we  tell  of  grew  most  weary  in  the 
midst  of  forms  of  beauty ;  and  the  more  so,  that  beauty 
was  to  that  young  heart  a  thing  of  form  alone, — of  form, 
and  colour — a  mere  surface  still — a  thing  to  be  created  by 
an  artist's  tools.  Of  moral  beauty  she  had  never  heard 
nor  dreamed.  Of  that  which  fills  the  universe  of  mind,  of 
spiritual  beauty,  the  most  satisfying,  because  it  is  a  link 
of  that  great  chain  which  reaches  up  to  the  eternal,  she 
was  still  profoundly  ignorant,  and  therefore  it  was  that 
she  was  weary — weary  ! 

Weary  of  the  statuary  as  of  the  pictures,  Dorothy  with 
her  untutored  will,  was  often  startled  by  a  sudden  secret 
impulse  of  destruction.  She  often  wished  a  fire  would 
blaze  and  burn  that  splendid  villa,  of  which  she  was  the 
envied  mistress.  In  assisting  to  select  and  arrange  its 
many  elaborate  embellishments,  she  had  unquestionably 
found  pleasure,  but  as  it  became  completed,  filled,  and 
perfect,  that  interest  had  ceased.  It  was,  in  fact,  too 
perfect ;  nothing  remained  within  its  walls  to  do,  or  think 
about.  There  was  a  niche  for  every  statue,  a  statue  for 
every  niche ;  and  so  on  throughout.  No  single  item  of 
those  many  costly  and  well-chosen  ornaments  which  either 
furnished  or  decorated  the  apartments,  could  be  better 
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placed  than  where  it  was ;  and  she  who  was  the  honoured, 
envied  mistress  of  all  this,  could  walk  in  amongst  the  mar- 
ble forms  of  classic  beauty — in  amongst  the  purple  skies, 
and  verdant  vallies,  and  white  foaming  cataracts  of  many 
a  far  off  and  enchanted  clime — could  live  amongst  them 
every  day — could  touch,  handle,  nay  even  dust  them  if  she 
liked ;  and  thus  she  had  fallen  into  that  wearisome  heart- 
sickness,  which  drove  her  from  them,  quite  away  into  the 
bosom  of  old  nature  for  a  while,  to  try  to  find  some 
satisfaction  there. 

Nature,  however,  never  was  more  mocked  than  in  the 
present  instance  ;  and  nature  with  all  her  kindness,  and 
her  bounty,  never  is  mocked  with  impunity.  Nature 
refuses  not  the  wooing  of  a  faithful  lover ;  but,  like  all 
things  pure  and  precious,  she  forces  not  her  charms  upon 
the  heedless  or  unwilling,  who  might  pass  them  by  with 
scorn.  Nature  is  mocked  by  the  keen  sportsman  who 
loves  the  pure  air  only  for  its  capability  of  sustaining 
scent.  Nature  is  equally  mocked  by  the  determined 
novel  reader,  who  loves  her  solitude  and  stillness  merely 
for  the  sake  of  reading  on  to  the  three-hundredth  page  in 
the  third  volume,  without  interruption  or  delay. 

And  such  were  the  parties,  who  in  the  present  instance, 
had  come  to  taste  the  sweets  of  rural  solitude,  in  the 
retirement  of  Hatherstone. 

For  a  few  days,  nay,  even  weeks,  all  seemed  to  be  going 
on  well.  The  first  day  of  September  ushered  in  a  world 
of  enjoyment  to  the  lordly  representative  of  the  house  of 
Ashley, who  had  previously  bestowed  an  immense  amount  of 
attention  upon  the  preparation  of  his  various  accoutrements 
both  for  hall  and  field  ;  for  while  it  was  the  ambition  of  Mr. 
Frederick  to  be  known  as  a  man  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  rural  sports,  and  as  perfectly  at  home  amongst  all  their 
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varieties  and  exigencies,  and  cognizant  of  all  their  graceful 
and  musical  technicalities,  he  held  in  his  heart  no  more 
natural  love  of  them,  than  of  those  gentle  charities  and 
amenities  of  life  to  which  he  would  have  been  equally 
studious  to  devote  himself,  had  it  been  considered  honour- 
able to  do  so  amongst  the  men  with  whom  he  associated. 
Thus  the  love  of  horses  was  with  Frederick  Ashley  only 
a  matter  of  pretence,  and  his  skill  in  managing  them  still 
more  so.  He  had  studied  to  acquire  the  phraseology  of 
the  stable,  as  many  persons  study  a  language,  in  order  to 
bring  into  use  on  every  possible  occasion,  some  of  its 
popular  expressions ;  but  his  driving  was  considered  by 
the  really  initiated  as  somewhat  dangerous  in  its  mode  of 
display,  and  his  riding ! 

Riding,  however,  was  intended  to  be  one  of  the  grand 
resources  during  the  coming  winter  at  Hatherstone.  A 
splendid  hunter  had  been  purchased  at  an  enormous  price, 
and  already  it  made  the  chief  business  of  a  skilful  groom 
to  exercise  this  animal,  and  to  practise  it  in  the  various 
leaps  around  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  the  horse,  at  any 
rate,  should  never  be  at  fault,  whatever  might  occur  in 
the  hunting  expeditions,  for  which  its  master  also  was 
studiously  preparing. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  people  will  not  be  satisfied  to 
excel  in  the  line  for  which  nature  has  fitted  them !  what 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Frederick  Ashley  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  display  of  his  native  genius  for  money-making,  more 
especially  since  that  alone,  as  the  world  goes,  would  have 
brought  him  honour  enough  for  one  man ;  but  he  must 
needs  be  dabbling  in  things  for  which  he  had  no  more 
native  turn  or  gift,  or  even  impulse  of  inclination,  than  if  he 
had  been  born  to  breathe  a  different  atmosphere  from 
those  who  naturally  revelled  in  the  noble  enjoyment  of 
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slaughtering  the  small  birds  of  the  forest,  and  chasing 
defenceless  and  timid  animals  to  death. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  a  critical  thing  to  the 
town  merchant — critical  in  more  senses  than  one,  to  have 
in  training  for  his  own  use  such  an  animal  as  might  be 
seen  ambling  and  curvetting  every  day  along  the  grassy 
lane  towards  a  neighbouring  common,  where  its  full  speed 
was  tried.  It  was  critical,  and.  would  have  looked  omi- 
nous even  to  a  bolder  rider,  to  see  the  flashing  of  its  fiery 
eye,  its  red  distended  nostrils,  its  swollen  veins,  impatient 
movements,  and  angry  champing  of  the  bit;  and  often  as 
it  caught  the  attention  of  its  watchful  master,  he  could  not 
help  wishing  secretly  that  the  first  heat  was  over,  and  that 
he  had  fairly  won  his  title  to  be  called  the  master  of  that 
horse. 

And  the  time  was  hastening  on  for  this  eventful  trial. 
Distinction  on  'Change,  in  the  counting-house,  in  the 
suburban  villa,  Frederick  Ashley  had  already  won.  He  is 
now  about  to  peril  his  reputation  for  distinction  in  the  field. 
It  is  just  possible  that  he  may  fail.  But  how  should 
he  ?  Money  had  hitherto  done  everything  for  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Ashley — it  had  purchased  that  horse.  Why  should 
not  money  do  all  the  rest,  by  enabling  its  rider  to  be  the 
first  in  the  field,  the  most  determined  and  desperate  in 
every  danger ;  and,  because  the  best  mounted,  the  most 
honourable  and  envied  of  men?  Kings  could  not  wish 
for  more ;  and  in  this  satisfaction  the  wealthy  merchant 
revelled,  but  did  not  rest. 

If  the  word  fidgetty  could  ever  be  applied  to  so  grace- 
ful and  well-bred  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Frederick  Ashley, 
it  might  about  this  time  have  described  his  habitual  feel- 
ings with  some  degree  of  truth  ;  for  except  when  tired  out 
by  the  exercise  of  pursuing,  rather  than  killing  game,  and 
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so  driven  to  the  resource  of  an  early  doze  in  the  arm-chair, 
which  still  stood  in  the  old  oak  parlour,  there  were  usually 
so  many  journeys  to  the  stable,  so  many  conversations 
with  the  groom,  so  many  orders  and  counter-orders  about 
saddle,  bit,  and  spur,  that  an  observant  party  might  have 

supposed  the  wealthy  townsman  of  M had  a  design 

upon  the  fame  of  John  Gilpin  himself,  and  meant  to  out- 
ride, as  well  as  outrival  him  in  some  desperate  exploit,  to 
be  sung  and  celebrated  in  after  ages  of  the  world. 

While  her  fit  of  novel  reading  lasted,  Dorothy  was  as 
entirely  lost  to  all  these  amusements  and  occupations  as  if, 
according  to  the  proposal  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  she 
had  succeeded  in  getting  for  herself  "  another  atmosphere :" 
what  to  her  were  the  jingling  spurs  of  her  husband,  when 
she  was  busy  with  knighthood  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  sov- 
ereignty ?  What  to  her  was  the  neighing  of  his  steed, 
or  the  rattling  of  its  prancing  hoofs  upon  the  pavement, 
when  she  was  listening  to  the  shrill  war-cry  of  an  armed 
host,  before  whom  a  nation  was  to  fall?  By  degrees, 
however,  these  imaginary  sights  and  sounds  began  to  pall, 
and  to  weary  her,  as  the  pictures  and  the  statuary  had 
wearied  her  before.  The  old  oak  parlour,  too,  with  its 
dim  light,  its  sombre  colouring,  and  general  dreami- 
ness, began  to  be  too  dark — too  still.  There  seemed,  in 
short,  to  be  a  universal  want  of  breath  and  motion  in  the 
things  around  her,  greatly  increased  by  her  own  want  of 
physical  exertion.  The  people  she  had  lived  with  in  her 
books,  and  with  whom  she  had  amused  herself  for  a  while, 
became  at  once  converted  into  paper  men  and  women,  or 
mere  puppets  dancing  on  a  stage.  She  almost  wished  there 
was  any  possibility  of  conjuring  up  a  veritable  ghost  instead. 

Never  was  any  situation  more  congenial  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Old  portraits  of  the  long  forgotten  dead  in  heavy 
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and  discoloured  frames,  were  hanging  all  around  upon  the 
dark  irregular  walls,  with  here  and  there  a  massive  pile  of 
venerable  furniture,  surmounted  by  some  shapeless 
monster  grinning  from  the  rich  cornice  of  deep  carving, 
so  elaborate  and  beautiful  that  cunning  handiwork  seemed 
almost  wasted  in  its  strange  lines  of  mingled  mystery  and 
grace.  A  wood  fire  burning  in  the  spacious  fireplace  too, 
heaped  up  and  roaring  through  the  vast  channel  of  the 
capacious  chimney,  added  to  the  bright  but  fitful  tinting 
of  the  red  curtains,  carpets,  and  old  crimson  cushioned 
chairs ;  while  all  seemed  glowing,  and  then  fading,  with 
alternate  life  and  death,  as  if  a  kind  of  doom  was  on  the 
place — a  seal — a  spell  not  to  be  taken  off  by  human 
hands,  and  only  waiting  for  the  operation  of  some  super- 
human instrumentality — some  spiritual  agent  which  might 
be  lurking  even  now  invisibly  amongst  the  folded  cur- 
tains— might  be  even  seated  in  old  Michael  Staunton's 
chair — might  be  roaming  those  dark  passages,  and  vacant 
chambers — might,  in  short,  be  anywhere,  and  still 
unseen. 

Ah!  they  were  precious  moments,  those  which  the 
poor  dreamer  dreamed  away  in  profitless  imaginings 
beside  her  evening  fire — precious,  if  she  had  but  understood 
them — precious  as  the  farewell  hour  is  precious  before 
parting  for  ever  from  a  friend  estranged. 

The  wealth  of  a  whole  life-time  lay  in  those  long  vacant 
hours  which  seemed  to  her  so  poor — the  great  debt  of 
duty  yet  to  be  redeemed,  the  long  arrear  of  kindness  yet 
to  be  discharged — the  great  question  which  eternity  asks 
of  the  human  soul ;  all  yet  unanswered,  and  all  concen- 
trating their  claims  upon  those  silent  hours.  And  she, 
"  the  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm,"  sits  idle  there,  with 
folded  hands,  dreaming  of  ghosts. 
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Hush !  there  is  a  great  and  momentous  question  about 
to  be  asked — no  less  than  this — for  what  those  hours 
were  lent — for  what  that  life  was  given — for  what  her 
soul  was  made  instinct  with  undying  faculties  ? 

Hush !  there  is  a  ghost  about  to  appear — the  ghost  of 
her  many  wasted  hours — her  murdered  life — her  own  lost, 
aimless,  restless  soul,  than  which  a  more  terrific  ghost  did 
never  walk  the  realms  of  midnight  solitude. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


T  was  impossible  but  that  rumours  of 
the  rupture  between  Mr.  Dalrymple  and 
Sir  James  Crawford  should  reach  the 
ear  of  Arnold  Lee,  even  situated  as  he 
was  at  the  remote  embankment,  and  buried  there  as  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  his  attention  should  be,  in 
order  to  complete  the  great  work  of  security  against  the 
floods  and  storms  of  the  approaching  winter.  But  even 
had  rumour  been  less  busy,  he  must  have  gathered  some- 
thing of  the  sense  and  the  spirit  of  what  was  going  on 
from  the  frequent  visits  of  Sir  James  to  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Langton,  whom  Arnold  began  gradually  to  under- 
stand, and  to  like  better,  than  during  their  first  inter- 
view. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  did  so,  and  that  he  felt 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Langton  to  be  under  the  eye  of  a 
fair  judging  man,  from  whose  preconceived  prejudices  he 
had  nothing  to  apprehend ;  for  had  he  also  shared  the 
feelings  of  the  baronet,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
act  with  independence  and  efficiency  under  such  espio- 
nage. Indeed  it  appeared  with  Sir  James  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  part  of  the  general  delinquency  of  the  engi- 
neer, that  he  should  have  placed  over  the  works  a  young 
VOL.  in.  2  c 
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man  disliked  and  suspected  by  them  both,  as  Arnold  was 
acknowledged  to  be ;  only  that  Mr.  Dalyrmple  knew  in 
reality  his  actual  value,  as  a  cheap,  industrious,  and 
faithful  agent,  too  well  to  dismiss  him  from  his  post  of 
duty.  He  knew  also,  what  he  would  have  been  the  last 
person  to  acknowledge,  that  if  the  embankment  was 
completed,  and  if  it  proved  effectual,  the  whole  merit  of 
the  work  would  rest  with  Arnold ;  for  while  he  still  be- 
lieved that  Arthur  Hamilton  had  been  the  originator  of 
the  one  bright  idea,  he  could  not  blind  himself  to  the 
fact,  that  Arnold  was  the  life-spring  of  all  the  labour 
and  activity  by  which  it  was  carried  out. 

Besides  which,  long  as  the  engineer  had  rested  upon 
this  idea,  and  upon  his  high  estimate  of  Arthur's  capabilities, 
and  much  as  he  had  made  of  both,  the  idea  was  after  all,  but 
one ;  and  the  absence  of  others  of  a  like  description,  in  his 
after  transactions  with  that  young  gentleman,  could  not 
fail  to  strike  a  mind  both  naturally  and  habitually  quick 
to  perceive  wherever  the  working  faculty  existed,  as 
well  as  how  it  was  likely  to  be  turned  to  money-making 
account.  Thus  then,  there  had  naturally  arisen  doubts  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  desirableness  of  extending  his  confi- 
dence in  that  quarter,  and  especially  as  to  the  pru- 
dence of  connecting  himself  in  business,  by  any  definite 
partnership,  with  one  whose  talents  developed  themselves 
in  so  partial  and  fitful  a  manner. 

Still  the  cautious  engineer  was  by  no  means  prepared 
to  bestow  the  amount  of  favour  and  confidence  withdrawn 
from  one  agent  upon  the  other.  He  had  long  entertained 
something  of  a  personal  dislike  to  Arnold,  a  natural  re- 
pulsion, such  as  is  often  experienced  by  two  opposite 
natures  when  brought  by  circumstances  into  close  contact 
with  each  other ;  and  which  is  never  more  sensibly  felt, 
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than  when  one  is  clear,  upright,  and  noble  ;  the  other 
selfish,  calculating,  and  addicted  to  subterfuge,  and  ex- 
pedient. 

It  was,  therefore,  under  the  shadow  of  such  personal 
dislike  that  Arnold  still  worked  on.  Whatever  a  thirst 
for  distinction  might  have  stimulated  him  to  undertake 
or  accomplish  earlier  in  life,  that  thirst  was  utterly 
quenched  here.  Even  to  effect  his  purpose  would  be  to 
effect  nothing  for  himself ;  for  whether  he  should  succeed 
or  fail,  his  own  condition  was  determined,  as  the  mere 
agent  of  those  who  despised  him  while  they  employed 
his  services,  and  would  gladly  do  without  him  if  they 
could. 

Yet  he  was  not  the  less  cheerful  and  contented  for 
having  no  directly  selfish  end  to  answer.  He  was  in 
reality  more  happy,  because  those  who  work  entirely  for 
themselves,  experience  always  a  growing  anxiety  in  what 
they  do  which  eats  away  the  independence,  the  spring, 
the  life  and  elasticity  of  useful  effort.  Not  that  Arnold 
would  have  laid  claim  to  the  noble  distinction  of  working 
upon  the  stimulus  of  pure  benevolence.  Far  enough 
from  his  mind  was  any  such  unfounded  pretension.  All 
that  he  aimed  at  was  a  work  of  utility  and  permanence ;  and 
perhaps  he  amused  himself  a  little  in  the  midst  of  his 
daily  toil,  and  at  the  same  time  gratified  a  powerful  ten- 
dency of  his  nature,  by  the  idea  that  he  was  conquering 
difficulties,  and  obtaining  a  mastery  over  some  of  the 
rude  elements  of  nature. 

But  there  was  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  sphere  of 
eftort  in  which  Arnold  now  began  to  feel  as  if  he  ought 
to  act,  and  to  act  equally  without  honour,  favour,  or 
countenance  from  the  world.  Indeed  he  knew  not  but 
it  was  one  in  which  he  should  eventually  fall  a  victim  to 
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the  lowest  of  human  passions,  and  perhaps  even  perish  in 
obscurity  under  the  lawless  violence  of  those  who  were 
themselves  obscure.  The  probabilities  of  such  a  situa- 
tion Arnold  had  constantly  before  him ;  but  he  was  no 
coward  to  be  deterred  by  personal  danger  when  he  had  a 
sufficient  end  to  serve,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  pro- 
bability in  his  favour.  Adopting  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Langton,  he  had,  therefore,  gone  more  amongst  the 
workmen  whom  he  employed,  he  had  mixed  himself  more 
with  their  social  intercourse,  and  had  observed  with  great 
interest  what  were  the  leading  motives,  and  what  were 
the  principles,  if  indeed  they  had  any,  by  which  they 
were  actuated.  All  this  he  had  done  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  spy  and  informer ;  for  to 
go  to  a  certain  length  with  men  of  this  description,  and 
not  all  the  way,  is  often  to  excite  a  degree  of  jealousy 
and  distrust,  which  no  benevolence  can  soften,  no  kind- 
ness allay. 

Besides  which,  Arnold  was  guilty  in  their  opinion  of 
an  unpardonable  sin.  He  never  drowned  his  senses  in 
those  potent  draughts  which  constituted  the  stimulus  of 
their  high  aspirations,  the  foundation  of  their  noble, 
generous,  and  philanthropic  undertakings.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  meet  with  them  on  equal  terms.  While  they 
had  voluntarily  lost  themselves  in  a  sea  of  uncertainty 
and  bewilderment,  he  remained  unmoved,  collected,  clear, 
and  calm.  It  was  evident  then  that  he  intended  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  All  such  cool-headed  people  did 
take  advantage  of  their  fellow-creatures.  They  liked 
the  generous,  free,  noble,  reckless  fellows,  who  fearlessly 
plunged  in,  and  shared  the  common  lot.  They  saw 
plainly  they  must  watch  this  man. 

For  this  purpose  one  of  their  number  was  always  fixed 
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upon  to  fill  this  post  of  watchfulness  ;  and  in  order  to  do 
so  with  more  effect,  he  was  enjoined  the  strictest  sobriety. 
Of  course  such  abstinence  could  only  be  endured  by  each 
in  his  turn,  and  was  abundantly  made  up  for  before 
that  turn  occurred  again  ;  but  wherever  Arnold  was  likely 
to  be,  there  was  always  the  one  sober  man ;  unless  indeed 
he  came  upon  them  unexpectedly,  and  on  such  occasions 
his  appearance  was  generally  set  down  to  the  account  of 
some  unfriendly  motive,  in  wishing  to  take  them  by  sur- 
prise. 

Such  being  the  state  of  feeling  amongst  those  with 
whom  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  co-operate,  Arnold 
saw  plainly  that  something  must  be  done  towards  gaining 
their  confidence,  and  done  quickly ;  for  the  time  was 
fast  approaching,  when  the  efficiency  of  all  their  past  and 
present  labours  would  be  severely  tested.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  any  favourable  symptons  appearing  in  this 
quarter,  it  was  impossible  to  be  insensible  to  the  fact, 
that  the  state  of  feeling  was  growing  every  day  worse 
and  worse.  In  vain  did  Arnold  look  back,  and  regret 
the  many  opportunities  he  had  neglected  of  gaining  the 
ascendancy  of  influence,  at  least,  over  these  men.  Those 
opportunities  had  ceased  now,  and  there  was  no  time 
left  for  acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Langton,  so 
far  as  they  pointed  out  the  value  of  an  interest  evinced 
in  the  private  circumstances,  affections,  and  home  feelings 
of  these  men. 

In  fact  they  were  gradually  deserting,  one  after  another ; 
leaving  the  post  of  duty,  and  only  returning  when  the 
absolute  want  of  a  few  shillings  drove  them  back  again, 
to  drag  through  a  few  days  of  spiritless  and  unwilling 
labour.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  a  new  hero  had 
appeared  upon  the  field,  a  new  orator  had  come  amongst 
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them,  who  was  a  younger  and  more  fluent  man  than 
Morton,  and  far  more  wild  in  his  notions,  and  exag- 
gerated in  his  views  of  human  life. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  this  man's  eloquence  was 
his  extreme  ignorance  of  fact.  It  was  in  relation  to 
absolute  fact,  that  Morton  had  often  been  restrained; 
fettered,  as  it  were,  by  some  iron  chain  that  kept  him 
from  soaring  to  those  unapproachable  heights  which  his 
rival  in  eloquence  was  able  to  scale  without  fear  or  com- 
punction. Morton  had  all  the  eloquence  of  passion,  but 
notwithstanding  all  his  errors  and  transgressions,  he  could 
not  stand  up  before  a  multitude  of  men,  and  deliberately 
assert  what  he  knew  to  be  a  falsehood  ;  and  he  had  seen 
so  much  of  human  life  under  its  various  aspects,  that  he 
did  know  many  things  to  be  false  which  those  who 
listened  to  him  were  asserting  every  day,  and  which  they 
wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  his  eloquence,  and  his 
power,  to  aid  them  in  asserting  with  tenfold  force. 

Rawlinson,  the  younger  orator,  had  no  difficulties  of 
this  kind.  The  two  worlds  of  mind  and  matter  were 
alike  free  for  him  to  expatiate  in ;  but  he  possessed, 
moreover,  some  strong  recommendations  which  his  auditors 
were,  for  the  most  part,  unable  to  resist.  He  had  a  wild 
eccentric  look,  astonishingly  enhanced  in  the  interest  it 
excited,  by  an  immense  mass  of  black  uncombed  hair, 
which,  in  the  energy  of  his  gesticulations,  floated  back 
upon  his  shoulders.  Besides  this,  he  wore  a  kind  of  conical 
hat  when  he  went  about  in  his  peregrinations,  a  loose 
cloak  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  and  his  throat  laid  bare, 
without  either  handkerchief  or  band,  after  the  then  ap- 
proved method  of  genius  in  general.  In  all  probability 
it  was  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  what  he  wore,  so 
long  as  he  made  an  eccentric  and  distinguished  appear- 
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ance.  The  most  grotesque  and  shapeless  costume  ever 
assumed  by  a  barbarous  people  first  learning  to  imitate 
the  customs  of  civilization  would  in  all  probability  have 
served  his  purpose  quite  as  well ;  but  besides  the  excite- 
ment of  wonder  and  emotion,  this  young  orator  knew  per- 
fectly well,  that  if  the  all- important  cloak  were  torn  from 
his  shoulders,  the  defect  of  a  spinal  curvature  would  be 
discovered  as  the  reasonable  cause  of  an  immense  dispro- 
portion in  the  length  of  his  arms,  which  told  with  such 
irresistible  effect  when  he  waved  them  in  the  air,  high 
above  the  upraised  faces  of  his  breathless  and  admiring 
auditors. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  with  what  ineffable  con- 
tempt Morton  stood  aloof,  remotely  and  silently  observant 
of  the  effect  produced  by  this  boy  rival  in  the  field  of  dis- 
tinction, where  he  himself  had  hitherto  ranged  at  will, 
sole  master  of  the  actions  as  well  as  the  passions  of  these 
men.  And  he  was  a  mere  boy  all  the  while — a  very  child 
of  ignorance  and  vanity  let  loose  upon  society,  to  twinkle 
over  the  low  marsh  of  human  folly  and  degradation  for  a 
few  brief  nights,  and  then  disappear  for  ever.  And  yet 
he  held  the  power  to  lead  the  minds  of  men  hither  and 
thither,  to  thrill  them  with  indignation,  to  darken  them 
with  hatred,  to  torment  them  with  suspicion,  and,  above 
all,  to  fire  them  with  the  wild  ambition  of  dashing  out 
from  their  obscurity — of  each  being  somebody  themselves, 
of  planting  a  firm  foot  upon  the  ladder  of  distinction, 
and  then  starting  onward  for  the  topmost  height,  where 
glory  of  one  kind  or  another  is  always  supposed  to  be,  and 
to  be  the  more  desirable  in  its  attainment,  because  to  lay 
hold  of  it  the  first,  is  to  deprive  others  of  possession. 

Low  down  in  the  scale  of  humanity  men  struggle  for 
distinction  in  masses ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
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selfishness  of  the  poor,  their  ambition  at  least  is  more 
noble,  because  it  is  more  social  and  comprehensive  than 
that  of  the  rich.  So  long  as  the  struggle  is  for  "  our  peo- 
ple," as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  hard-working  simple- 
minded  poor,  a  certain  element  of  generosity  seems  to  be 
mingled  with  the  feeling.  A  little  higher  in  the  scale,  it 
comes  to  be  for  "  our  party,"  then  for  "  our  family,"  and 
so  on.  The  order  of  the  rule,  however,  is  perpetually 
interrupted  by  single  instances  of  personal  ambition,  where 
an  individual,  stepping  out  from  the  ranks,  wields  in  the 
air  his  single  weapon,  and  does  battle  on  his  own  account. 

The  orator  already  described  was  a  warrior  of  this  de- 
scription. He  fought  for  no  party — not  he.  Wherever 
he  could  find  a  listening  and  admiring  audience,  there  he 
beat  the  air,  and  strained  his  broken  voice,  and  tossed  his 
arms  aloft,  and  threw  back  his  matted  locks,  and  glared 
like  a  maniac  with  his  wild  eyes,  and  performed  all  those 
varied  evolutions  and  distortions  which  rivet  the  attention 
of  the  multitude,  and  make  them  fancy  for  a  moment  that 
at  last  the  man  is  found  who  is  to  lift  them  out  of  all  the 
grinding  necessities  of  poverty,  labour,  and  degradation, 
and  place  them  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  plenty,  where  they 
can  eat,  and  sleep,  and  consequently  enjoy  themselves  for 
ever. 

Morton  had  never  promised  the  men  at  the  embankment 
anything  like  this.  He  had  said  if  they  would  only  be 
men,  and  stand  fast,  and  maintain  their  rights,  no  one 
could  trample  upon  them,  no  one  could  injure  them,  no 
one  could  make  them  afraid ;  all  which  sounded  very  well 
in  their  ears,  but  there  was  labour  still — labour,  and  pov- 
erty, and  hard  fare ;  and,  as  they  could  each  individually 
testify,  not  half  enough  for  their  families  to  eat,  when 
they  had  chosen  to  drink  a  double  share  themselves. 
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Thus,  then,  circumstances  upon  the  whole  had  not  im- 
proved under  Morton's  domination.  They  had  rather 
o Town  \\orse,  and  were  growing  worse  every  day,  with  the 
addition  of  a  greater  amount  of  discontent  and  bitterness, 
for  there  was  no  hope  in  Morton's  eloquence,  simply  be- 
cause there  was  none  in  his  own  heart.  This  new  man,  how- 
ever, this  boy-orator,  hoped  everything,  because  he  knew 
nothing.  It  was  as  easy  for  him  to  promise  as  to  speak ; 
and  consequently  he  launched  out  into  such  a  golden  futu- 
rity, when  all  property  should  be  held  in  common ;  and  he 
painted  in  such  glowing  colours  those  fields  of  perpetual 
plenty  through  which  all  should  range  at  will,  under  the 
blessed  dispensation  of  a  community  of  goods,  that  the 
poor  weary  workmen  began  to  lay  down  their  tools  in  joy- 
ful anticipation  of  the  golden  morning  about  to  dawn 
upon  them,  when  all  necessity  for  labour  should  be  at  an 
end  for  ever. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  Arnold  to  Morton,  as  he 
stood  by  his  side  one  evening  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
crowd  collected  around  this  orator — "  we  must  put  a  stop 
to  this  in  one  way  or  another." 

"  What  think  you  of  a  gag  ?"  asked  Morton. 

"  I  will  consent  to  no  violence ;  replied  Arnold,  but 
the  thing  must  be  stopped,  nevertheless.  What  say  you, 
Morton,  to  mounting  the  rostrum  after  this  boy  has  ex- 
hausted himself?" 

"  No,"  said  Morton,  "  they  have  listened  to  me  too  often 
already,  as  it  seems.  Still  I  think  a  new  speaker  might 
extinguish  that  spark  without  much  difficulty." 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Arnold. 
He  would  have  given  a  good  deal  just  at  that  moment  to 
have  redeemed  the  past,  and  so  to  have  stood  in  the  esti- 
mation of  these  men,  at  least  sufficiently  high  to  command 
VOL.  in.  2  D 
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their  attention.  The  greater  the  difficulty,  however,  the 
more  important  it  was  that  he  should  act  promptly  and 
decidedly.  While  Morton  looked  sneeringly  on,  his  eye 
flashed  fire,  his  lips  became  compressed  with  resolution, 
his  brow  contracted,  as  if  aiding  in  the  concentration  of 
his  thoughts  and  purposes.  He  was  not  easily  diverted 
from  any  object  upon  which  his  mind  was  set ;  but  never  in 
his  life  had  he  been  more  at  a  loss,  than  he  would  have  been 
at  this  moment,  to  say  precisely  what  he  was  about  to  do. 

At  last  the  young  orator,  completely  exhausted,  began 
to  speak  in  that  peculiar  tone  which  indicates  the  winding 
up  of  a  fine  period.  The  closing  sentence,  however,  was 
entirely  lost  amidst  the  plaudits  that  burst  forth  simulta- 
neously on  every  side ;  and  which,  but  for  the  stealing 
round  of  a  whisper  that  spies  were  amongst  them,  might 
have  lasted  considerably  longer,  and  have  echoed  to  the 
welkin  louder  than  it  did. 

Amidst  this  confusion,  and  the  commencement  of  a  slow 
dispersion  which  followed,  it  required  something  beyond 
an  ordinary  resolution  to  attempt  to  call  back  the  scattered 
senses  of  the  retreating  mob.  Their  accustomed  time  of 
patient  listening  was  expended,  too,  and  all  were  eager  to 
enjoy  the  subsequent  carousal,  of  which  only  a  few,  how- 
ever, were  privileged  to  partake.  But,  while  a  bright  full 
harvest  moon  emerged  slowly  from  a  mass  of  fleecy 
clouds,  the  sturdy  figure  of  a  young  man  might  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  jostling  and  elbowing  for  himself  a  way 
amongst  the  crowd — on,  on,  with  a  determination  like 
that  of  one  who  braves  the  billows  on  his  backward 
way  towards  the  sinking  vessel  which  contains  his  all. 
Even  thus  did  Arnold  break  his  way  amongst  the  bil- 
lows of  that  agitated  mass  of  human  life.  And  now  he 
has  gained  the  post  of  eminence.  He  has  tossed  aside  his 
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cap,  and  raised  his  hair  up  from  his  noble  forehead,  and 
freed  himself  from  all  impediments  ;  and  leaning  forward, 
he  begins  to  speak  in  tones  so  measured  and  so  calm,  that 
no  one  hears  or  heeds  him.  One  thing  is  in  his  favour, 
no  one  knows  him  by  that  partial  light ;  for  now  the  moon 
is  veiled  again,  and  those  who  looked  before  the  clouds 
came  over  her  pale  face — looked  wonderingly  to  see  from 
whence  that  other  voice  proceeded,  saw  the  glance  of  such 
deep-flashing  eyes,  saw  such  an  energy  of  soul  depicted  in 
that  countenance,  that  even  they  had  failed  to  recognize 
the  features,  and  thus  a  few  there  were  who  lingered — a 
few  turned  back — a  few  drew  nearer,  thinking  perhaps 
they  should  hear  tidings  of  their  favourite  orator. 

But  no.  They  hear  what  is  to  them  a  new  kind  of 
utterance :  they  hear  the  truth — the  simple,  plain,  unvar- 
nished truth — truth  which  has  a  deeper  eloquence  than 
promises,  however  fair,  which  at  the  same  time  mock  the 
evidence  of  reason  and  experience. 

"  And  do  you  think,"  said  Arnold,  after  he  had  civilly 
bespoken  their  attention,  and  even  solicited  permission 
to  proceed,  "  do  you  think  that  if  to-day  some  mighty 
power,  like  that  of  your  last  orator,  for  instance,  should 
bring  about  this  perfect  equality  which  all  desire,  should 
place  us  all  on  the  same  level,  no  one  richer  than  his 
neighbour,  but  all  possessing  something,  possibly  enough 
— do  you  think  that  if  to-day  we  were  made  thus  happy, 
we  should  remain  the  same  until  to-morrow  ?  Do  you  not 
rather  think  that  before  another  sun  had  set,  there  would 
be  rich  men  again  amongst  us,  and  consequently  poor  men 
too?  Do  you  not  think  that  Morton,  or  Garnet,  or  Bel- 
lamy, or  Jones,  or  you — or  you — or  perhaps  that  fine- 
looking  fellow  there,  would  have  become  a  king  amongst 
us,  or  a  nabob  ?  Besides,  where  should  we  put  all  our 
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good  things  to  keep  them?  Suppose  you  or  I  made  sure 
to-day  of  all  Sir  James  Crawford's  family  plate,  for 
instance,  and  a  fine  lot  of  it  he  has,  too,  as  I  can  testify, 
do  you  think  somebody  or  other  would  not  have  laid  vio- 
lent hands  upon  it  before  to-morrow  morning?  If  we 
stowed  it  away  in  Mrs.  Green's  corner  cupboard,  do  you 
think  we  should  find  it  all  there  when  we  looked  for  it  in 
the  morning?" 

"  Not  with  Billy  Creek  amongst  us,"  shouted  a  voice 
from  the  crowd. 

"  And  hav'nt  we  a  good  many  Billy  Creeks  amongst  us, 
think  you?"  Arnold  went  on  to  say.  "Why,  I  found  a 
Billy  Creek  at  my  portmanteau  one  day ;  and  I  have  reason 
to  think  there  has  been  a  Billy  Creek  at  my  instrument- 
case.  There  are  a  good  many  Billy  Creeks,  I  fancy,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  world.  Perhaps  we  all  do  a  little 
in  the  Billy  Creek  line  ourselves,  at  one  time  or  another: 
don't  we?" 

By  this  time  the  remnant  of  the  original  mob  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  dense  mass  around  the  speaker.  Many 
of  them  had  discovered  who  he  was  ;  and,  irritated  at  the 
idea  that  he  should  pretend  to  claim  the  privilege  of 
addressing  them  on  topics  which  they  regarded  as  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  working  classes  to  under- 
stand, to  feel,  and  to  discuss,  there  were  fierce  looks 
exchanged,  accompanied  by  murmuring  threats  which 
could  not  fail  to  reach  the  speaker's  ear. 

If  anything  can  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  an  orator,  it  is 
surely  the  discovery  that  his  address  is  not  wished  for,  that 
he  himself  is  not  popular,  and  that  his  evidence  as  a  witness 
either  for  or  against  the  points  in  question,  must  go  for 
nothing.  Had  Arnold  been  anxious  only  for  distinction, 
— had  he  regarded  influence  for  its  own  sake,  or  been 
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intent  upon  establishing  his  own  credit  or  popularity  in 
tlu-  minds  of  others,  he  would  unquestionably  have 
descended  from  the  rostrum  at  this  crisis,  for  there  began 
to  appear  amongst  the  crowd  some  very  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  preparation  for  a  personal  attack,  which,  alone 
and  unsupported,  it  would  have  been  madness,  not  cou- 
rage, to  bring  upon  himself. 

But  along  with  this  swell  of  indignant  feeling,  there 
began  to  be  the  setting-in  of  an  opposing  current;  and  the 
strife  and  tumult  likely  to  ensue  from  such  a  cause  was  a 
consequence  which  Arnold  dreaded  far  more  than  any  per- 
sonal discomfiture  or  indignity  offered  to  himself.  He 
would  have  dreaded  this  even  more,  in  all  probability,  had 
he  known  exactly  by  what  eyes  the  whole  scene  was 
watched,  and  who  were  some  of  the  parties  skirting  about 
the  outer  circle  of  that  tumultuous  group. 

One  of  the  "parties  apparently  most  intent  upon  what 
was  going  on,  was  a  tall  man  with  the  look  and  bearing  of 
a  gentleman's  servant,  though  without  livery.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  small  memorandum  book,  in  which  from  time 
to  time  he  endeavoured  to  make  notes,  as  well  as  he  could, 
by  the  fitful  light  of  the  moon ;  but  had  anything  of  con- 
sequence depended  upon  the  correctness  of  his  evidence, 
any  one  observing  him  might  have  easily  ascertained,  that 
his  written  testimony,  at  least,  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly vague  and  imperfect. 

Close  beside  this  figure,  and  apparently  dodging  his 
movements,  was  a  man  of  stouter,  broader  stature,  muffled 
in  a  cloak.  This  figure  was  remarkable  only  for  a  slouched 
hat,  which  in  a  great  measure  concealed  his  features,  and 
for  an  immense  roll  of  neckcloth,  in  which  the  lower  por- 
tion of  his  face  was  buried.  He  was  very  still  and  quiet, 
and  might  have  been  lulled  into  a  drowsy  kind  of  indif- 
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ference,  the  not  unfrequent  consequence  of  prolonged 
eloquence,  but  for  the  quick  movements  of  that  expansive 
hat,  which  indicated  a  degree  of  watchful  attention  to 
everything  that  was  said  and  done. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  gentleman's  servant  was 
fumbling  with  the  leaves  of  his  note-book,  [he  simply 
observed,  "  I  should  think  you  cannot  see ; "  to  which  the 
taller  man  replied,  "  I  can  hear,  and  that  is  enough."  He 
then  confessed  to  a  little  deafness  himself,  and  so  appealed 
repeatedly  to  his  companion  for  setting  him  right  as  to 
what  the  speaker  was  saying. 

But  while  this  was  going  on,  Arnold,  who  still  retained 
his  position  in  spite  of  menaces  and  threats,  had  reached  a 
stage  in  his  address  which  must  inevitably  decide  the 
question  whether  he  should  be  further  heard  or  not.  Natu- 
rally bold  and  earnest,  and  stimulated  by  no  slight  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  his  new 
position,  as  well  as  out  of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
on  which  he  spoke,  words  and  expressions  he  had  never 
thought  of  in  his  life  before  came  flowing  in  to  his  aid, 
suggested  by  those  quick  sympathies  which  often  place  a 
speaker  in  the  very  midst  of  the  hearts  and  the  feelings  of 
his  audience,  so  that  he  utters  unconsciously  not  his  own 
language,  but  theirs. 

This  moment,  then,  this  trembling  and  perilous  moment, 
when  he  was  expecting  every  instant  to  feel  some  tremen- 
dous missile  hurled  against  his  head, — when  hisses,  mixed 
with  deep  curses,  rose  like  the  swell  of  malignant  billows 
beneath  and  around  him — this  moment  proved  to  Arnold 
Lee  a  crisis  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  talent  which  he  had 
never  before  aspired  to,  or  suspected  himself  of  pos- 
sessing. 

Had  his  speech  on  this  occasion  been  printed  in  the 
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public  journals,  no  one  would  have  thought  any  tiling  of 
it,  because  the  secret  of  its  power  lay  almost  entirely  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  character,  experience,  and  precon- 
ceived notions  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed;  but 
had  the  reporters  for  such  journals  been  present  to  describe 
the  breathless  silence  into  which  that  first  tumult  sub- 
sided, the  rivetted  attention  which  followed,  the  closing 
ranks  of  those  who  pressed  around  the  speaker,  the  low 
utterance  of  the  first  involuntary  response,  the  looks 
exchanged  by  flashing  eyes  that  glistened  in  the  moonlight, 
the  parted  lips  that  seemed  to  yield  to  the  impression  of 
their  own  words  being  in  the  act  of  floating  forth  upon  the 
air,  to  carry  conviction  with  them  through  the  world, — 
had  any  one  been  present  to  observe  and  to  repeat  all  this, 
the  natural  and  almost  necessary  consequence  of  truth, 
home  truth,  freely  and  feelingly  expressed,  it  would  have 
supplied  society  with  an  additional  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  fact,  perhaps  too  little  regarded,  that  truth,  and 
honesty,  and  right  feeling  of  every  kind,  require  only  the 
same  amount  of  appropriate  instrumentality,  to  render 
them  at  least  as  popular  as  falsehood  and  its  attendant 
evils. 

Arnold  Lee  was  as  free  from  false  shame  and  pretended 
humility,  as  he  was  from  conceit  of  himself,  and  over 
estimate  of  his  own  abilities.  He  knew  when  talent 
existed,  both  in  himself  and  in  others ;  and  he  was  no 
less  pleased  than  astonished  to  discover  that  he  had  a  gift 
of  ready  speech,  which  might  on  some  future  occasion,  as 
well  as  on  this,  be  made  useful  to  others.  In  connexion 
with  such  a  thought,  he  had  no  more  idea  of  making  him- 
self popular,  or  admired,  or  sought  after,  than  lie  had  in 
connexion  with  the  thought  of  maintaining  strict  accounts, 
and  keeping  his  books  in  such  order,  that  every  item  of 
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money  passing  through  his  hands  should  be  clearly  ac- 
counted for,  and  no  one  put  to  unnecessary  trouble  in  the 
investigation  of  his  business  affairs.  Indeed,  had  the 
choice  been  submitted  to  him,  which  of  the  two  talents  he 
would  retain,  if  the  other  must  be  given  up,  he  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  thrown  away  his  gift  of  eloquence, 
rather  than  have  sacrificed  the  clearness  and  method  which 
were  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  which  he  valued,  both  in 
himself  and  others,  far  above  many  more  brilliant  and 
popular  talents. 

But  no  human  being,  with  the  feelings  of  a  man,  could 
be  insensible  to  some  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  discovery 
that  he  had  power  over  the  minds  of  others.  Whether 
such  power  shall  be  used  simply  for  the  good  of  those  over 
whom  it  has  influence,  or  for  the  aggrandisement  and 
distinction  of  self,  is  the  great  question  upon  which  hangs 
the  danger  of  such  a  discovery.  Unquestionably  the 
temptation  is  great,  because  the  claims  of  self  are  so 
incessant,  so  encroaching,  so  insidious — so  deceitful,  too, 
that  often  with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  philanthropy, 
benevolence,  and  devotedness  to  individual  or  public  good, 
self  sits  snugly  in  a  corner  of  the  human  heart,  making  its 
own  calculations,  and  chuckling  over  the  prospect  of  its 
own  gains,  until  they  grow  to  be  in  reality  the  first  object 
of  consideration,  notwithstanding  all  pretences  to  the 
contrary. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  tendency  of 
Arnold's  character,  the  severe  discipline  of  life  had  taught 
him  how  to  look  for  and  detect  this  lurking  selfishness  in 
his  own  motives  and  conduct — had  taught  him,  beyond 
this,  to  hate  it,  under  whatever  specious  form  it  might  be 
disguised.  Few  persons,  indeed,  could  have  greater  cause 
to  hate  it,  for  had  not  this  very  tendency  of  character  been 
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at  the  root  of  all  his  father's  miseries,  as  well  as  all  his  trans- 
gressions ?  That  wretched  man  had,  in  fact,  known  no 
other  principle  of  action.  Self  was  in  all  he  coveted,  and 
in  all  he  did,  the  one  primary  object  of  consideration. 
Self,  as  must  inevitably  be  the  case  when  thus  pampered 
and  fed,  became  finally  the  victim  of  its  own  greediness, 
and  suffered  accordingly,  making  others  suffer  with  it. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  more  revolting  picture  for 
a  young  and  generous  mind  to  make  its  study ;  and,  aided 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  opposite  tendency  of  his  mother's 
influence  and  character,  Arnold  had  early  learned  this 
useful  lesson.  He  might  be  in  himself  naturally  as  selfish 
as  other  men,  but  he  knew  when  he  was  so ;  and  he 
determined,  with  all  the  resolution  and  manliness  which 
belonged  to  his  nature,  that  he  would  so  far  master  this 
tendency,  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  the  leading  principle 
of  his  actions,  and  the  basis  of  his  life. 

But  there  were  storms  even  now  gathering  over  the 
head  of  Arnold  which  he  was  but  little  prepared  to  ex- 
pect ;  for  there  are  no  human  beings  so  fearless  of  conse- 
quences, and  so  devoid  of  apprehensions  respecting  them- 
selves, as  those  who  press  earnestly  forward  on  a  direct 
and  honourable  course,  making  no  calculations  of  their 
own  gains  or  losses  by  the  way.  Thus  it  probably  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  Arnold  that  the  very  means  he 
was  using  to  recal  the  men  at  the  embankment  back  to  their 
duty,  and  to  keep  down  the  tumult  of  angry  and  excited 
passions,  could  be  so  far  misconstrued  as  to  be  recorded 
against  him,  in  evidence  of  his  own  share  in  the  disorderly 
proceedings  which  marked  that  winter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  M as  one  of  unusual  discontent,  attended 

even  with  destruction  to  property  and  life. 

In  fact,  the  magistrates  and  other  authorities  both  in 
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and  out  of  the  town  were  alive  to  every  indication  of  the 
rising  of  an  insubordinate  spirit  amongst  the  labouring 
classes ;  and  spies,  informants,  and  secret  agents,  were  em- 
ployed by  many  to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  popular 
gatherings  which  frequently  took  place  amongst  this  class, 
and  to  report  upon  the  nature  of  their  proceedings. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  men  at  the  em- 
bankment did  not  escape  this  espionage,  more  especially  as 
the  forces  there  were  composed  of  off-shoots  from  other 
companies  all  over  the  country,  of  men  without  homes,  or 
family  connexions,  and  in  many  instances  without  charac- 
ter to  value  or  to  lose.  Amongst  this  motley  gathering  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  establish  any  higher  law  than  that 
of  self-interest,  not  in  its  extended  and  enlightened  sense, 
for  that  would  have  secured  them  against  many  evils  to 
themselves  and  others;  but  in  its  sense  of  pure  animal 
gratification,  or  animal  suffering,  betwixt  which  extremes 
they  were  accustomed  to  alternate ;  scarcely  alive  to  the 
consciousness  that  by  such  a  course  of  life  the  one  must 
necessarily  decrease,  until  it  should  become  altogether 
merged  in  the  other. 

It  was  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  spectator  who  was  himself 
in  the  service  of  Sir  James  Crawford,  and  moreover  a  con- 
fidential agent,  admitted  to  the  high  privilege  of  sharing 
his  master's  prejudices — it  was  a  very  easy  thing  for  such 
a  man  to  mix  himself  up  with  the  mob  on  the  evening 
already  described,  and  even  to  listen  to  the  eloquence  of 
Arnold  Lee,  with  so  strong  a  preconceived  notion  that 
he  was  a  turbulent,  unprincipled,  mischievous  fellow,  as 
to  be  really  incapable  of  understanding  the  true  meaning 
and  intention  of  his  words.  Thus,  the  notes  which  that 
tall  man  was  making  in  the  moonlight,  all  indistinct  as 
they  necessarily  were,  became  so  intermixed  in  the  mind 
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of  the  man  with  all  that  he  imagined  to  be  dangerous  and 
bad  in  the  speaker,  as  to  be  reported  to  his  master  with  a 
strong  colouring  of  a  totally  opposite  nature  from  that 
which  would  have  been  given  by  the  simple  truth ;  and 
thus  the  prejudices  of  Sir  James  Crawford  were  more 
than  confirmed,  while  his  suspicions  were  excited  to  an 
alarming  degree. 

"  Whatever  you  do,"  said  he,  in  conversing  with  Mr. 
Langton  on  the  following  morning — "  Watch  that  young 
man." 

"  I  have  watched  him ;"  replied  Mr.  Langton. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  responded  Sir  James ;  "  but  you 
must  not  relax.  You  must  have  some  one  always  on  the 
spot  to  report,  when  you  cannot  be  there  yourself.  I 
confess,  however,  that  I  prefer  your  testimony.  It  will 
have  more  weight  in  the  summing  up." 

"  I  prefer  it  myself,"  said  Mr.  Langton;  "and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  am  so  often  at  the  works." 

"Very  good — very  good;*'  responded  the  baronet. 
"You  take  notes  of  everything  ?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

"  You  don't  allow  anything  to  escape  you  ?" 

"  Not  anything." 

"  You  enter  into  conversation  with  him  familiarly  some- 
times, so  as  to  draw  him  out  a  little  eh  ?" 

"Very  often." 

"  And  you  find  him  free  of  speech?" 

"  Exceedingly  free  of  speech." 

"  Good  again.  We  shall  have  him,  no  doubt ;  even  if 
that  villain  his  master  escapes  us." 

"  It  is  very  probable  that  we  shall. tf 

"  But  you  are  so  cool,  Mr.  Langton.  You  lawyers  never 
seem  to  enter  into  these  things  with  spirit." 
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"  It  is  not  our  business  to  do  so." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you.  Why  you  are  human  still, 
though  you  are  a  lawyer ;  and  I  confess  to  you  that  were 
I  situated  as  you  are,  I  should  find  as  much  pleasure  in 
hunting  that  young  man  down,  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life  in 
hunting  a  fox." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  I  believe  him  to  be  a  disreputable  fellow." 

"  Belief  is  one  thing,  Sir  James,  and  evidence  another. 
Suppose  me  to  be  the  huntsman,  or  master  of  the  hounds, 
and  suppose  I  send  you  off  with  hue-and-cry  after  an 
animal  that  is  not  a  fox  at  all,  nor  like  one ;  and  suppose 
you  ride  yourself  breathless,  and  come  panting  in  at  the 
death,  and  then  find  out  your  mistake.  What  think  you 
of  that,  eh?" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


"  AD  Arnold  Lee  been  urged  onward  by 
the  ambition  of  becoming  a  hero,  he 
might  have  imagined  that  the  hour  of 
his  destiny  had  dawned  at  last,  and  that 
he  was  in  reality  the  man.  Not  that 
his  popularity  amongst  the  rude  spirits 
with  whom  he  associated  was  established.  So  far  from 
that,  he  was  actually  moving  about  from  day  to  day, 
within  hearing  of  their  ill-suppressed  murmurs,  execra- 
tions, and  even  threats  which  aimed  at  his  reputation, 
or  his  life.  All  however,  who  know  anything  of  the 
nature  of  popularity,  are  aware  that  occasional  exhibitions 
of  a  hostile  spirit  tend  very  much  to  enhance  in  the  public 
mind,  the  value  of  that  which  in  itself  may  be  scarcely 
worth  the  struggle  of  contention  5  provided  only,  and  pro- 
vided always,  that  the  favouring  party  is  the  most 
numerous.  A  single  turn  towards  the  minority,  a  single 
cast  into  the  lighter  scale,  and  the  hero  of  the  mob 
becomes  at  once  a  mere  upstart,  or  an  impostor. 

Such  was  not  the  fate  of  Arnold  ;  but  whether  it  had  been 
so  or  not,  he  would  have  been  too  busily  occupied,  and  too 
earnestly  intent  on  other  things,  to  calculate  the  chances 
of  his  own  position,  or  to  be  aware  of  the  condemning 
fact.  It  was  not  to  have  his  own  appearance  amongst 
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them  announced  by  mingled  hisses  and  acclamation — not, 
in  short,  to  have  it  announced  at  all,  that  Arnold  strove, 
with  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  strove  by  every  avail- 
able means,  to  stimulate  these  men  to  regular  and 
laborious  action.  Every  chance  of  success  connected  with 
the  great  work  of  labour  and  patience  which  he  had  in 
hand  depended  upon  this.  "Without  this  he  could  do 
nothing ;  and  such  was  the  condition  of  the  works  at  the 
present  moment,  that  the  mere  accident  of  an  early  flood, 
with  the  swelling  of  a  small  river  which  at  this  point  of 
land  communicated  with  the  bay,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility sweep  entirely  away  the  defence,  which  so  many 
hands  had  been  employed  in  constructing ;  unless  by  some 
happy  expedient  the  same  hands  could  be  kept  diligently 
employed  in  rendering  it  more  secure. 

Much  valuable  time  had  already  been  lost,  and  what 
with  the  reckless  and  intemperate  habits  of  these  men, 
their  love  of  complaining,  rather  than  rectifying — a  pro- 
pensity by  no  means  peculiar  to  them — their  perpetual 
craving  for  something  to  amuse,  rather  than  to  employ; 
and,  above  all,  the  passion  which  had  seized  them,  some- 
times to  be  public  orators  themselves,  and  always  to  be 
holding,  each  in  his  own  hand,  the  government  of  the 
country  at  large,  the  direction  of  kings  and  senators, 
ministers  of  religion,  and  ministers  of  justice,  public  men 
and  public  bodies,  parties  and  places  of  every  description, 
— what  with  all  this  upon  their  hands,  want  in  their  homes, 
rags  on  their  shoulders,  and  intoxication  in  their  brains, 
the  completion  of  an  humble  embankment  had  but  very 
little  chance  amongst  them.  Still  it  must  be  done ;  and 
Arnold,  in  spite  of  what  everybody  told  him  was  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  persisted  in  believing  that  it  would.  He 
did  not  say  that  he  believed  it.  He  was  very  cautious 
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there;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  natural  strength  of  his 
character,  consisted  in  a  rational  and  cool  belief. 

Mr.  Langton,  who  was  now  a  frequent  visitor  on  the  spot, 
and  who  conversed  with  Arnold  freely  on  all  business 
topics,  as  one  mutually  interested  in  what  was  going  on — 
this  more  experienced  and  wary  man  did  not  share  in  the 
belief.  Arnold  often  wished  he  did.  He  wished  he  had  but 
one  sound  earnest  mind  to  fall  back  upon  for  encourage- 
ment, as  well  as  for  counsel.  Not  that  he  waited  for 
either.  He  had  no  time  to  wait,  to  consult,  or  to  weigh 
the  opinions  of  others  as  to  what  was  best,  or  not  best  to 
be  done  ;  and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  have  his  own  mind 
confused  by  doubts,  so  he  said  little  to  any  one  about  his 
own  feelings  and  opinions,  on  the  occasion  of  this  urgent 
crisis. 

Mr.  Langton,  with  more  of  the  apprehensions  which 
belong  to  old  age,  and  perhaps  with  a  mind  not  naturally 
so  clear  and  well  supported  as  Arnold's,  beheld  a  thousand 
difficulties  which  he  pronounced  insuperable,  and  which 
Arnold  beheld  also,  but  did  not  pronounce  upon  in  the 
same  manner.  He  conjured  up  a  thousand  expedients 
too,  many  of  them  plausible,  but  many  of  them  also  vague 
and  uncertain,  and  many  most  absurd.  Amongst  others, 
observing  the  popularity  which  Arnold  had  obtained  with 
a  certain  party,  he  proposed  to  him  to  get  up  a  series  of  eve- 
ning lectures  on  scientific  subjects — to  establish  a  sort  of 
mechanics'  institute  for  the  coming  winter.  "  All  which," 
said  Arnold,  "  will  be  well  enough  when  the  crisis  is 
past,  and  indeed  it  is  the  very  thing  I  had  thought  of 
myself,  and  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  assistance  in  estab- 
lishing. But  at  present  we  have  no  time  for  a  new  idea 
—a  new  impulse,  if  we  can  get  it ;  but  it  must  be  directed 
to  the  one  point  of  incessant  and  persevering  work." 
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"  Well,  well ;"  said  Mr.  Langton,  "  I  should  like  to  lay 
hold  of  this  new  impulse  when  you  find  it;  and  when 
you  have  done  with  it,  you  may  hand  it  over  to  me  for 
the  henefit  of  my  clerks." 

"  No,"  said  Arnold,  laughing,  "  if  I  begin  to  make 
over  impulses  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  depend 
upon  it  I'll  charge  a  high  commission  upon  the  transfer 
— perhaps  make  my  fortune  by  it — as  likely  in  this  way 
as  any  other,  so  far  as  I  can  see." 

"  Would  you  like  to  make  a  fortune  ?"  asked  the  elder 
gentleman. 

"  Of  course  I  should ;"  replied  Arnold,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

"  Why  ?  You  are  a  single  man ;"  observed  Mr.  Lang- 
ton. 

"  Sir,"  said  Arnold,  very  gravely,  "  I  have  a  mother;" 
and  he  was  about  to  proceed,  but  a  sudden  emotion 
stopped  him.  He  did  not  yet  know  Mr.  Langton  well 
enough  to  speak  with  him  on  any  subject  which  lay  very 
near  to  his  heart. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  "  if  you  are  really  anxious 
to  be  doing  something  for  yourself  in  this  line,  I  think 
I  can  help  you." 

"  Sir  ?"  said  Arnold,  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 
"  Yes;"  continued  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  have  just 
now  the  means  in  my  own  hands  of  recommending  you  to 
a  place  of  trust,  and  also  of  emolument  far  beyond  what  I 
should  imagine  you  to  be  enjoying  here;  and,  what  is 
more,  it  is  a  place  in  which  promotion  would  be  almost 
certainly  the  consequence  of  your  own  application  and 
good  conduct." 

Arnold  started  from  his  seat.  It  was  the  first  time  for 
years — for  long  weary  years  of  disappointment,  suffering, 
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and  fruitless  toil — it  was  the  first  time  such  glad  tidings  had 
readied  his  ear,  and  they  now  struck  upon  a  buoyant  and 
naturally  hopeful  heart,  which  rebounded  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed sensation  of  listening  to  glad  tidings  from  a  friendly 
tongue. 

"  You  are  not  deceiving  me  ?"  said  Arnold,  and  then 
suddenly  repenting  of  the  implied  suspicion  contained  in 
these  words,  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Mr.  Langton,  and 
added — "  no,  no,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  sure  you  are  not  de- 
ceiving me.  It  is  not  in  your  nature  to  deceive." 

The  old  man  sat  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  endeavoured 
to  conceal  his  emotion  under  a  show  of  indignation  at  be- 
ing supposed  to  have  either  trifled  or  deceived.  He  had 
not  been  prepared  for  the  degree  of  feeling  which  Arnold 
evinced ;  and  truly  there  is  no  sadder  picture  presented 
by  the  world  in  which  we  live,  than  the  fruitless  craving 
of  an  honest  heart  for  the  employment  of  an  able  and 
willing  hand.  Youth,  too,  and  the  vigour  of  healthy 
limbs,  and  the  rapid  flow  of  unsullied  blood,  and  the 
flush  of  independent  feeling,  all  tend  to  make  the  pic- 
ture more  melancholy,  and  more  touching  in  its  appeals 
to  common  sympathy,  common  sense,  and  common  justice 
—to  the  sympathy  of  man  with  his  fellow  [men  ;  the  sense 
that  points  to  labour  as  the  natural  sustenance  of  life, 
and  the  justice  which  one  human  being  owes  another. 

"  The  situation  would  be  an  arduous  one,"  said  Mr. 
Langton,  pursuing  the  subject. 

"No  matter;"  replied  Arnold, — "anything  that  is  not 
dishonourable — any  thing  that  does  not  require  the  eye 
of  a  sharper,  and  the  hand  of  a  thief." 

"Is  occupation  then  a  thing  so  much  to  be  desired?" 
said  Mr.  Langton. 

"Why,  my  good  sir,"  exclaimed  Arnold;  "I  have 
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sought  for  it,  watched  for  it,  almost  legged  for  it,  as  a 
man  would  beg  for  his  bread,  and  because  I  wore  a  coat 
a  little  white  at  the  elbows,  and  moreover  was  the  son 
of  a  dishonoured  father,  no  one  would  trust  me,  nor 
listen  to  my  appeal.  The  latter  circumstance  I  freely 
acknowledge  to  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  con- 
tempt, the  suspicion  which  everywhere  awaited  me.  It  is 
equally  just  and  unavoidable  that  the  children  of 
dishonest  parents  should  bear  the  evil  consequences  of 
suspicion  until  their  principles  are  tried.  But  I  had  to 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  one  parent  only.  I  could  not  speak 
of  my  mother — I  could  not  tell  of  her  pure  life  and 
upright  heart,  and  all,  in  her  character  and  early  care, 
which  had  made  me,  as  I  felt  myself,  undeserving  of  such 
a  fate.  But,  my  dear  sir,  while  I  acknowledge  that  the 
stroke  fell  hardly,  I  am  not  complaining.  I  am  only  looking 
back  upon  the  gulf  from  which  you  generously  offer  me 
a  chance  of  escape." 

"There  is  very  little  generosity  in  the  case,"  replied 
Mr.  Langton,  rather  drily.  I  am  applied  to  by  certain 
parties  to  find  them  an  agent,  or  an  instrument,  whichever 
you  may  please  to  call  it,  such  as  will  do  their  work  for 
them  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  and  I  happened  by 
chance  to  meet  with  you — a  hard-working,  decent  kind 
of  young  man,  not  unlikely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  fill  the 
place  to  their  satisfaction.  I  don't  see  much  generosity 
in  that ;  do  you  ?  " 

"  It  feels  like  generosity  to  me ; "  replied  Arnold, 
smiling. 

"  Call  it  justice  ; "  said  the  old  gentleman,  "and  I  grant 
you  have  reason." 

"  Justice,"  observed  Arnold,  "  occurring  for  the  first 
time  to  those  who  have  long  sought  for  it  in  vain — justice 
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to  those  who  ask  no  favour,  who  wisli  for  no  tiling  beyond 
fair  and  honourable  dealing,  is  even  more  valuable  than 
generosity,  and  to  an  independent  character  it  is  often 
more  welcome." 

"  You  accept  the  situation,  then?  "  said  Mr.  Langton. 

"  I  accept  it,  conditionally  ;"  replied  Arnold. 

"  On  what  conditions  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  that  I  am  competent  to  fulfil  its 
duties ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  I  may  depend  upon  hon- 
ourable treatment,  which  treatment  includes,  of  course, 
a  fair  remuneration  for  my  time  and  labour.  But  beyond 
this  there  is  another  condition  upon  which  the  whole  must 
depend." 

"  What  is  that?" 

"  It  is,  that  I  am  allowed  first  to  complete  the  under- 
taking which  I  have  in  hand  here." 

"  That  is  impossible.  The  place  I  speak  of  will  be 
filled  to-morrow,  if  you  refuse  it  to-day." 

"  Very  well,  then,  it  is  not  for  me,  and  therefore  we 
need  not  think  of  it  again." 

"  Are  you  not  too  scrupulous?  Do  you  believe  your 
employers  would  let  slip  a  lucky  chance  for  themselves, 
for  the  sake  of  forwarding  your  interests  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  not." 

"  Do  you  think  they  even  value  you  at  half  your 
worth?" 

"  No.  Without  conceit  of  myself,  I  think  I  may  fairly 
acknowledge  they  do  not." 

"  Have  you  entered  into  any  bond  with  them  that  you 
will  complete  these  works,  or  remain  with  them  for  a  given 
period?" 

"  No,  none  in  the  world.  I  am  free  to  leave  them  to- 
morrow if  I  choose." 
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"  What  is  there,  then,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
looking  out  for  your  own  good,  as  every  one  else  in  the 
world  is  doing  ?  " 

"  There  is  my  own  conscience — my  own  self-respect — 
my  own  desire  to  do  to  others  as  I  should  like  them  to  do 
to  me." 

"How  so?" 

"  I  know,  though  they  do  not,  that  there,  is  not  a  man 
about  the  place  capable  of  carrying  out  my  plans,  except 
myself.  I  know  also,  that  if  even  Mr.  Dalrymple  should 
come  here,  and  remain  here  personally  to  inspect  the 
works,  he  has  not,  up  to  this  point,  given  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  to  be  able  to  carry  them  through.  I 
know,  too,  that  there  is  a  crisis  approaching  which  demands 
the  utmost  energy,  forethought,  and  application ;  and  that 
without  these,  and  without  that  command  over  the  men 
which  I  am  trying  to  obtain,  the  whole  force  and  value  of 
what  has  already  been  done  will  be  swept  away,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  money  utterly  wasted.  I  hope  it  is 
no  presumption  to  speak  of  myself  in  this  manner,  but 
whether  it  is  or  not,  it  is  my  honest  opinion,  and  I  cannot 
alter  it." 

"  That  you  should  be  anxious  to  maintain  your  credit 
here  I  can  well  understand,  but  as  to  the  money,  as  it 
is  Sir  James  Crawford's,  and  not  yours,  I  don't  exactly  see 
why  you  should  object  to  that  oozing  out  of  his  coffers. 
I  hear  he  has  plenty  of  it." 

"  No  man  has  enough  to  afford  to  have  it  wasted  or 
abused ;  nor  will  I  ever  be  the  person  to  waste  or  abuse 
the  property  of  others  if  I  can  avoid  it." 

"  Is  Sir  James  particularly  friendly  to  you?" 

"  No,  indeed.  So  far  from  being  friendly,  he  is  not 
even  civil.  There  once  occurred  a  trifling  circumstance 
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which  placed  me  in  a  very  mean  position  before  his  eyes, 
and  ever  since  then  he  has  treated  me  with  suspicion  as 
well  as  contempt." 

"  Did  you  not  explain  or  defend  yourself?" 

"  Of  course  I  did  my  best,  but  neither  he  nor  Mr. 
Dalrymple  would  listen  to  me." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  believe  the  root  of  the  matter  was  my  poor  father 
again.  At  all  events  they  would  not  and  did  not  grant 
me  a  fair  and  candid  hearing,  but  settled  it  at  once  that 
I  was  a  scoundrel  whose  word  was  not  to  be  trusted." 

"  And  it  is  for  these  men  that  you  refuse  my  offer  of  an 
honourable  situation,  where  you  would  be  valued  and 
respected?" 

"  No,  not  for  the  men.  Don't  mistake  me  there.  I 
don't  care  two-pence  about  the  men.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
my  duty,  my  honour,  for  the  sake  of  what,  if  I  dared  go 
so  far,  I  would  call  my  sense  of  right." 

"  And  why  not?  why  not  go  so  far?" 

"Because  I  have  a  secret  fancy — perhaps  a  feeling — 
that  we  cannot  consistently  adhere  to  what  is  right — can- 
not even  love  it  as  we  ought  without  some  aid  from  reli- 
gious as  well  as  moral  principle." 

"Well?" 

"  And  even  if  I  had  this  principle  I  should  not  like  to 
make  a  parade  of  it.  I  should  not  like  to  go  so  far  even 
as  to  say  that  my  conduct  was  influenced  by  it,  so  long  as 
that  conduct  was  inconsistent,  and  often  far  from  being 
strictly  right  in  itself." 

"  But  respecting  this  situation? — you  surely  do  not 
sufficiently  consider  what  a  chance  you  are  throwing  away." 

"  The  chances  of  that  situation,  were  they  ever  so  lucra- 
tive or  honourable,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
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my  determination  to  remain  here  until  these  works  are 
completed." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,  at  least  not  according  to  my 
judgment  of  mankind  in  general.  There  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  romantic  kind  of  heroism  about  you  very  much  out 
of  place  here." 

"  Out  of  place,  indeed,  if  I  entertained  any  feelings  of 
that  kind.  Why,  no  human  being  but  yourself  will  ever 
know  what  my  heart  is  set  upon.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
heroism?  No  human  being  will  ever  admire,  or  even 
thank  me,  for  what  I  am  doing.  No  human  being  will 
ever  know  what  I  have  sacrificed  in  carrying  out  my  pur- 
poses, and  completing  my  plans.  I  know  that  well 
enough." 

"  And  yet  you  hold  to  your  determination?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  are  a  very  extraordi- 
nary young  man,  and  I  wish  there  were  more  like  you." 

"I  do  not  see  that  exactly.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
right-minded  person,  with  an  average  amount  of  manliness, 
could  act  differently." 

"  Young  man,  it  is  just  the  right  mind  that  is  wanting, 
and  wanting  especially  in  business,  and  in  the  secular  trans- 
actions of  man  with  man.  We  have  plenty  of  talk  about 
religion  in  its  spiritual  sense — plenty  of  preaching  on  Sun- 
days— plenty  of  good  books  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to 
believe ;  but  we  want  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  touch- 
ing self — touching  money — touching  worldly  distinction; 
and  until  we  have  more  of  this  we  shall  never  be  in  reality 
a  Christian  nation." 

With  this  observation  the  conversation  concluded,  but 
not  until  Arnold  had  again,  on  further  pressing,  reiterated 
his  firm  determination  to  stand  by  the  works  at  the  em- 
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bankment  until  their  firmness  and  efficiency  should  have 
been  so  far  tested,  that  another  agent,  entering  upon  the 
field,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  entire 
completion. 

It  was  a  great  era  in  Arnold's  life  to  have  found  such  a 
friend  as  Mr.  Langton;  for,  although  the  acknowledged 
agent  and  confidential  friend  of  Sir  James  Crawford,  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  a  fair-judging  man,  and  that  no 
prejudice,  existing  in  another  person's  mind,  could  so  far 
influence  his  opinion  as  to  prevent  his  freely  and  cordially 
awarding  to  every  one  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  their  full 
share  of  merit ;  and  as  Arnold's  utmost  desires  in  the  way 
of  distinction  extended  to  nothing  beyond  this,  he  had  the 
satisfaction,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  of  feeling  that 
his  conduct  was  watched  by  an  impartial,  though  penetrat- 
ing eye ;  and  that  his  character  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  would  neither  misconstrue  it  himself, 
nor  represent  it  falsely  to  others. 

It  was  unquestionably  a  source  of  considerable  satis- 
faction, in  addition  to  this,  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  improving  his  circumstances  freely  and  honourably 
offered  to  him,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  even 
without  the  most  remote  idea  of  having  obtained  favour 
in  the  quarter  from  whence  this  offer  came.  Not  that  he 
looked  back  upon  it  with  any  lingering  regret,  or  repented 
for  a  moment  the  decision  he  had  made.  Once  determined, 
on  what  he  thought  sufficient  grounds,  the  thing  was  done 
with  and  dismissed  in  a  practicable  form,  and  only  looked 
back  upon  as  a  welcome  and  gratifying  proof  that  his  ser- 
vices might  yet  have  some  value  in  the  estimation  of  fair- 
judging  men. 

But  there  was  not  much  time  just  now  for  looking  back 
either  at  loss  or  gain — either  at  things  welcome  or  unwel- 
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come.  Arnold  saw  too  plainly  what  remained  to  be  done 
— actually  done,  and  the  chances  both  ways,  of  its  being 
completed  or  not ;  he  saw  too  plainly  the  doubtful  and 
uncertain  agency  upon  which  alone  the  effectual  carrying 
out  of  the  works  depended,  to  allow  the  indulgence  of 
hope  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  disappointment  on  the  other, 
in  things  relating  exclusively  to  himself,  and  his  own 
interests  in  the  world. 

"  If  I  could  but  make  Morton  my  friend  just  now," 
Arnold  frequently  said  to  himself.  But  this  man  was 
becoming  every  day  more  sullen,  morose,  and  intractable. 
He  did  not  desire  to  be  any  body's  friend,  not  even  his 
own  friend,  for  he  professed  to  have  no  wishes  to  gratify, 
and  no  interests  to  serve. 

But  young  as  Arnold  was,  he  had  penetration  enough 
to  discover  the  secret  of  Morton's  increased  reserve  and 
discontent.  Ever  since  the  appearance  of  the  boy  orator 
upon  the  field  of  influence,  he  had  been  more  than  usually 
surly  and  dogged  in  his  manner  towards  every  one  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  He  refused  to  work  under 
orders,  and  often  made  himself  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  help,  by  choosing  to  work  after  his  own  fashion,  directly 
in  the  way  of  others.  The  fact  was,  that  with  all  his 
misanthropic  notions,  and  with  all  his  professed  contempt 
for  humanity  under  every  form,  the  man  had  the  love  of 
distinction  at  his  heart,  burning  there  with  a  fire  which 
nothing  in  the  hard  experience  of  his  humiliating  lot  had 
ever  been  able  to  quench. 

And  is  it  not  thus  in  a  great  measure  with  all  professed 
misanthropes  ?  Do  they  not  hate  and  despise  their  fellow- 
men,  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  fellow-men  are 
hostile,  indifferent,  or  contemptuous  towards  them  ? 

For  a  short  time  Morton  had  felt  himself  a  king  amongst 
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the  men  at  the  embankment — the  monarch  of  a  mob ;  and 
what  distinction  does  human  vanity  delight  in  more  than 
this  ?  To  be  able  to  turn  a  multitude  this  way  or  that, 
by  a  single  breath,  or  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand ;  to  rule 
their  passions,  and  so  to  rule  the  men ;  to  make  them  hate, 
love,  exult  in,  pull  down — especially,  to  make- them  rend, 
destroy,  or  trample  upon,  according  to  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  one  master  mind, — surely  this  is  distinction  enough 
to  bewilder  the  senses  of  any  one  whose  life  is  made  up 
of  such  elements  as  the  applause  of  a  shouting  multitude, 
the  clapping  of  idle  hands,  the  gaping  of  ignorance,  the 
credulity  of  selfishness,  and  the  violence  of  animal  want. 
It  is  but  to  lay  hold  of  these  elements,  and  turn  them  to 
the  purposes  of  personal  distinction,  and  any  man  may  be 
a  hero  for  the  moment. 

Such  a  hero  Morton  had  for  some  time  been,  and  he 
rejoiced  alone,  simply  because,  like  the  island  solitary, 
there  was  none  to  dispute  his  right.  Another  orator  had 
come — a  mere  buffoon,  as  Morton  considered  him,  and 
he  also  had  ruled  with  equal  authority  and  equal  power, 
while  Morton  was  neglected  or  forgotten.  But  another, 
in  the  person  of  Arnold,  had  appeared  to  dispute  the  field 
with  the  buffoon  ;  and  although  his  popularity  was  by  no 
means  established,  the  chances  in  favour  of  Morton  ever 
regaining  his  place  became  each  day  less  and  less.  '_Thus,  as 
in  many  a  wider  field  of  distinction  an  enemy  was  created 
out  of  materials  which  might  have  made  a  friend,  and  an 
opposing  agency  called  into  action,  where,  under  different 
circumstances,  efficient  help  might  just  as  easily  have  been 
obtained. 

It  was  thus  that,  under  almost  every  discouragement, 
Arnold  Lee  pursued  his  purpose.  His  own  influence,  even 
when  exerted  to  the  utmost,  could  command  no  more  than 
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a  party  at  best.  And  yet  many  hands  must  labour,  or  the 
work  would  not  be  done.  The  season  thus  far  had  been 
favourable.  There  had  been  no  early  floods.  The  little 
river  in  its  swollen  state,  the  enemy  most  to  be  feared,  was 
still  but  a  mere  stream,  trickling  down  from  the  hills  where 
the  heat  of  summer  had  dried  up  its  highest  springs ;  and 
although  the  days  were  short,  the  workmen  had  hitherto 
experienced  no  interruption  from  frost,  or  from  any  other 
changes  in  the  weather. 

"  We  shall  finish  it  yet,"  said  Arnold,  one  day  as  he 
walked  his  rounds  amongst  the  men,  and  observed  with  no 
small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  an  unusual  number  were 
at  work.  There  was  one  amongst  them,  however,  who 
considered  himself  peculiarly  skilful  in  discovering  the 
signs  of  the  times,  who  looked  up  and  viewed  him  with  a 
knowing  expression  of  countenance,  and  then,  shaking 
his  head,  resumed  his  spade,  as  much  as  to  say,  he  knew 
what  he  knew,  but  was  not  to  be  cajoled  into  communi- 
cating his  knowledge  for  nothing. 

"You  don't  like  the  look  of  the  weather?"  observed 
Arnold. 

The  man  waved  his  hand  towards  the  horizon,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  then  plunged  his  spade  into  the  earth 
again. 

"  I  think  a  week  as  good  as  the  last  would  make  all  safe," 
said  Arnold. 

"  A  week !"  said  the  man.  "  Yon  scud  wont  wait  four- 
and-twenty  hours." 

Arnold  looked  all  round  the  horizon.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  heavens.  Grey 
clouds  of  every  fantastic  shape,  and  changing  their  form 
every  moment,  were  rapidly  flitting  across  what  appeared 
like  a  wide  plain  of  streaky  vapour,  terminating  in  the 
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south-west  in  a  dense  dark  bed,  from  whence  a  gusty  wind 
-suing,  as  it  seemed  in  sudden  and  uncertain  freaks 
of  passion,  now  snatching  up  whirlpools  of  dust  into  the 
air,  to  scatter  in  the  eyes  of  the  bewildered  traveller,  and 
then  sinking  back  into  the  drear  opaque,  as  if  to  gather 
up  fresh  strength  and  fury  by  which  to  strip  the  last 
shower  of  yellow  leaves  from  off  the  forest  boughs,  and 
thus  to  leave  the  world  a  wilderness  of  wintery  grey, 
without  one  tint  of  beauty  in  the  woods  and  fields. 

It  was  evident  to  Arnold,  as  well  as  to  the  workmen, 
that  the  wind  had  some  especial  business  to  execute. 
And  so  it  proved  ;  for  ere  the  night  set  in,  many  a  cottage 
window  was  ringing  with  the  sound  of  large  splashing 
drops  upon  the  panes ;  and  many  a  traveller,  startled  by 
the  pelting  rain,  looked  round,  and  saw  with  terror 
and  dismay  the  blackening  of  that  huge  bank  of  dark- 
ness, which  covered  all  the  west  as  with  a  deadly  pall. 

"  Its  coming  at  last,"  said  Arnold  to  the  men  as  they 
prepared  to  lay  down  their  tools,  before  seeking  shelter 
for  the  night ;  "  let  me  see," — he  continued,  "  come  as  it 
will,  it  takes  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours  to  make 
the  water  rise  breast  high  in  yon  hollow.  I've  watched  it 
often,  and  never  found  it  more.  It's  not  dark  yet.  A 
good  deal  may  be  done  before  to  morrow  night  at  this 
time.  What  say  you — Armstrong  ?  What  say  you, 
Gilbert  ?  What  say  you,  Johnson,  and  Green  ? — What 
say  you  to  double  wages  this  week, — a  gown  for  your 
wives,  and — " 

As  Arnold  was  speaking,  a  flash  of  lightning  shot 
athwart  the  mass  of  clouds,  and  it  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  crash  of  thunder,  so  tremendous  that  his 
voice  was  completely  lost  in  the  prolonged  and  awful  roar 
with  which  it  died  away  in  the  distance. 
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"  I'll  not  stand  that,"  said  one  of  the  men  to  whom 
Arnold  had  addressed  himself.  "  Nor  I  neither,"  said 
another. 

"I  will,"  said  Arnold,  "as  long  as  the  daylight  will 
let  me  work." 

"  What  ?  in  the  face  of  heaven ! "  exclaimed  the  man. 

se  I  am  only  doing  my  duty,"  replied  Arnold,  "  and  a 
man  may  always  do  that  in  the  face  of  heaven,  surely. 
Come,  come,  Gilbert,"  he  continued,  "  I  know  you  think 
as  I  do  about  duty.  Let  us  work  on  together,  and  fear 
nothing." 

"  Fear  ?  no ;  "  said  Gilbert.  "  If  you  begin  to  talk 
about  fear,  I  am  not  the  one  to  flinch." 

"  Don't  flinch,  then,"  said  Arnold,  still  more  earnestly ; 
""  but  stand  by  me,  and  help  me  through.  If  I  had  but 
twenty  men, — nay,  ten  stanch  fellows,  to  keep  at  the 
works  late  to-night,  and  early  in  the  morning,  we  should 
master  it  I  know.  There  is  but  one  point  that  I  feel 
any  doubt  about.  Ten  of  us  could  master  that." 

All  the  time  that  Arnold  was  speaking,  his  hands  were 
as  busy  as  his  head  ;  and  often,  almost  breathless  with  the 
effort  he  was  using,  he  had  to  stop  for  a  moment  until 
some  huge  plank  was  heaved  into  its  place,  or  other 
strength  applied  to  the  barrier  which  had  yet  to  be  made, 
in  order  to  defend  the  weak  point  of  which  he  had  spoken. 
There  was  no  time  now  for  more  studied  or  systematic 
workmanship.  Strength  was  wanted,  and  that  quickly, 
or  the  probable  consequence  was,  that  the  swollen  waters 
of  the  river,  in  finding  for  themselves  a  wider  current, 
would  undermine  and  swamp  the  whole  fabric  which  so 
much  time  and  labour  had  already  been  spent  in 
constructing. 

While    Arnold    applied    the    whole   of   his   muscular 
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strength  to  this  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  spoke 
encouragingly  to  the  men,  without  too  humbly  soliciting 
their  assistance, — while  he  treated  the  efforts  which  he 
recommended  rather  than  entreated  them  to  make,  as  a 
kind  of  heroism  on  their  part,  though  a  simple  duty  on 
his,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  look  idly  on  and  not 
catch  something  of  the  earnestness,  and  even  enthusiasm, 
by  which  he  was  actuated.  Had  he  stood  still  to  deliver 
an  harangue,  however  eloquent,  the  effect  would  have 
been  widely  different ;  but  he  went  to  his  work,  as  he  did 
to  everything  else  which  he  considered  worth  doing,  with 
all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  strength  ;  and  a  wonderful 
effect  is  often  produced  upon  others,  by  one  active  agent 
of  this  description. 

Gilbert  was  the  first  man  to  strip  off  the  coat  which  he 
was  putting  on  when  preparing  to  go  home  ;  and  as  he  did 
so,  the  others  followed  his  example,  and  all  simultaneously 
seized  their  tools.  There  were  at  least  fifteen  men  who 
stood  by  Arnold  in  this  extremity  ;  and  the  very  fact  of 
doing  so — of  working  with  one  purpose  to  accomplish  an 
important  object — of  working  under  circumstances  of 
peril  and  dismay,  for  the  lightning  still  flashed,  and  the 
rain  now  fell  in  torrents — the  very  fact  of  persevering 
with  united  efforts,  with  no  admiring  eye  to  watch  them, 
and  no  cheering  shout  to  encourage  their  proceedings, 
placed  them  all  on  an  equality,  and  made  them  like  a 
band  of  brothers,  never  to  be  wholly  separated  in  after 
times  ;  for  many  a  cordial  recognition,  and  many  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  rough  hand,  were  the  consequences  of  that 
night's  heavy  but  united  labour. 

The  following  morning  presented  no  amelioration  in 
the  violence  of  the  storm,  but  rather  a  more  wintry 
aspect  all  around.  The  wind,  as  usual  after  such  a  storm, 
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had  veered  to  the  north,  and  a  heavy  splashing  rain  had 
succeeded  to  the  tempest  of  the  previous  night.  Long 
before  daylight  had  fully  dawned,  Arnold  was  upon  the 
scene  of  action,  alone.  His  first  object  was  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  river.  Its  waters  dark,  heavy,  and  swollen, 
were  now  rushing  furiously  along,  but  not  diverging  in 
any  important  manner  from  their  course.  All  this  would 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  rain  now  falling,  or  about  to 
fall  amongst  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  splashing 
and  gusty  wet  now  thoroughly  set  in  from  this  quarter, 
prevented  the  state  of  the  overhanging  clouds  from  being 
distinctly  ascertained. 

The  next  great  point  with  Arnold  was  to  see  who  would 
come  to  his  assistance.  He  had  built  his  hopes  upon 
Morton,  well  knowing  that  if  his  hearty  services  could  be 
engaged,  he  would  in  himself  be  worth  a  host  of  less 
resolute  and  daring  men.  But  Morton  in  his  dethroned 
majesty  was  not  to  be  conciliated.  He  professedly  cared 
not  enough  for  Sir  James  Crawford,  or  his  lands,  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  wet  through  in  his  service,  not  he.  He 
cared  not  for  the  credit  of  the  works,  nor  the  credit  of  the 
people,  least  of  all  for  the  credit  of  Arnold  himself.  It 
was  the  same  to  him  if  the  sea  rolled  over  them,  and 
drowned  them  all.  They  were  nothing  to  him.  So  he 
joined  himself  to  the  idle  and  discontented  portion  of  the 
community,  who  sate  late  on  that  stormy  night — indeed, 
all  the  night  at  the  village  inn,  and  drank  themselves  into 
a  state  of  drivelling  imbecility  before  the  morning  dawned. 
All,  except  Morton.  For  that  night  he  kept  himself 
a  sober  man.  He  did  not  like  his  company — he  did  not 
like  the  part  he  was  taking  with  them.  He  knew  there 
was  danger  abroad,  and  a  feeling  came  over  him,  that  he 
was  acting  but  a  mean  and  cowardly  part,  to  bury  himself 
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in  these  low  despicable  revellings,  when  there  was  peril 
to  be  warded  off,  and  manly  and  daring  work  to  be  done. 

Thus  then  it  was,  that  when  the  cold  gusty  morning 
dawned,  Morton  was  in  reality  all  himself;  but  sullen, 
morose,  and  determined  not  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
any  thing  which  Arnold  directed  to  be  done.  The  fact 
was,  that  Arnold  had  occupied  his  distinguished  position 
as  the  mob  orator.  The  boy  speaker  he  could  have 
dealt  with  according  to  his  deserts,  by  showing  him  up 
in  all  his  absurdity  and  assumption,  to  the  ridicule  of 
the  multitude ;  but  Arnold  spoke  the  truth  to  them  in 
the  free  candid  spirit  of  a  man  of  sense  and  principle,  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  disarming  him  of  a  power 
thus  obtained. 

It  was  well  for  many  reasons  that  Morton  had  on  this 
occasion  kept  his  senses  ready  for  service,  and  at  his  own 
disposal.  Whenever  a  low  party  refuse  to  join  in  what 
is  right,  the  next  thing  they  determine  to  do,  is  to  oppose 
it ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  on  the  present  occasion, 
a  sufficient  number  of  rude  and  envious  spirits  to  stir  up 
a  malicious  project,  for  actually  defeating  the  object  which 
they  well  knew  it  was  their  proper  business  to  serve. 
Amongst  these,  Peter  Garnet  was  at  once  the  most  de- 
based, and  the  most  vain  of  any  little  distinction  which 
could  be  obtained,  at  any  cost,  amongst  his  fellow-men. 
If  it  could  be  called  a  great  thing  to  have  carried  out  the 
works  successfully,  in  spite  of  storm  and  tide,  it  would  in 
his  opinion  be  still  greater  to  ruin  them  at  such  a  crisis  ; 
and  thus  to  bring  down  the  pride  of  that  upstart  young 
man,  who  had  no  right  to  order  them  about  as  if  they 
were  mere  tools,  especially  when  he  was  the  son  of  such 
a  father. 

Peter  Garnet  then  was  the  man  to  do  the  meditated 
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work  of  mischief,  and  he  set  about  to  do  it  on  principle — 
the  principle  of  obtaining  distinction  amongst  his  own 
degraded  set,  and  thus  standing  pre-eminent  above  the 
base  spirits  who  constituted  his  world.  On  precisely  the 
same  principle  many  an  act  of  far  greater  magnitude,  and 
importance  in  its  results,  has  been  transacted  before  a 
wondering  world,  and  not  unfrequently  called  heroism 
too.  But  Peter  Garnet  had  one  habitual  and  constitu- 
tional disqualification  for  a  hero.  When  a  great  work 
was  to  be  done  on  a  certain  day,  he  was  still  unable  to 
maintain  the  necessary  command  over  his  own  energies  on 
the  night  before. 

Thus  it  was  that  a  low  crouching  figure  might  have  been 
seen,  had  any  one  been  at  liberty  to  observe  it,  on  the 
morning  of  that  tempest — a  figure  with  staggering  and 
uncertain  gait,  now  splashing  through  the  water  pools,  and 
then  disappearing  amongst  the  piled-up  planks  and 
mounds  of  earth,  which  now  formed  the  only  visible  ob- 
jects, far  on,  into  the  distance. 

But  it  was  not  likely,  with  such  a  work  upon  their 
hands,  that  either  Arnold  or  his  men  should  observe  this 
figure,  or  if  they  had  observed  it,  that  its  movements 
should  excite  even  a  momentary  interest.  Worthless  as 
Peter  Garnet  was  to  all  efficient  and  useful  purposes,  he 
was  regarded  as  equally  disqualified  for  mischief  and  for 
work ;  and  therefore  those  who  did  see  him  on  that 
morning,  could  afterwards  recollect  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stances, beyond  a  casual  observation  at  the  moment,  such 
as — "  there  goes  that  worthless  fellow  to  destruction."  It 
was  destruction  of  a  very  different  kind,  however,  which 
the  man  contemplated,  and  thus,  while  neglecting  to  keep 
himself  more  sober  than  usual,  he  was,  or  imagined 
himself,  more  resolute. 
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Instead  of  fifteen  men  to-day,  Arnold  found  that  he  had 
but  twelve,  and  that  Morton  was  still  not  amongst  the 
number,  but  with  these  twelve  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
wonders.  Their  great  business  was  to  erect  a  barrier  where 
the  waters  of  the  swollen  river  had  been  accustomed  to 
find  for  themselves  a  sidelong  course  towards  the  sea;  and 
never,  perhaps,  did  a  determined  and  excited  populace 
work  more  effectually  to  stem  the  tide  of  human  passion, 
violence,  or  power,  than  these  men  worked,  against  the 
fierce  elements  of  physical  nature.  If  the  waters  should 
burst  through  at  this  particular  point,  the  works  would 
inevitably  be  swamped,  and  a  long  line  of  embankment 
most  probably  carried  away  into  the  sea.  "  But,"  said 
Arnold,  "  there  is  no  reason  why  the  waters  should  burst 
through  ; "  and  with  cheerful  voice,  and  ready  hand,  and 
many  a  pleasant  jest  by  the  way,  which  told  more  forcibly 
than  any  reasoning,  of  the  heart  of  hope  which  beat 
within  his  bosom,  he  thus  kept  up  the  life  and  spirit  of 
those  almost  superhuman  efforts,  which  the  whole  of  the 
little  party  made  without  ceasing,  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  that  morning,  until  its  beginning  to  decline. 

"  But,  what's  this?"  cried  Arnold,  starting  irom  the 
work  he  was  engaged  in,  and  springing  upon  the  embank- 
ment into  a  higher  position,  from  whence  he  could  obtain 
a  wider  and  more  general  view.  He  said  no  more.  He 
did  not  utter  even  the  faintest  exclamation,  but  knit  his 
brow,  and  bit  his  lips,  as  he  stood  there  for  a  moment, 
gazing — gazing.  The  next  he  was  compelled  to  descend, 
and  to  fly  as  if  for  his  life.  The  waters  had  burst  through, 
and  all  the  persevering  labour  of  those  indefatigable  men 
had  been  in  vain. 

"  There's  no  help  for  it,"  said  Arnold,  as  soon  as  he 
found  breathing  time,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  swelling 
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flood.  "  There's  nothing  for  it  now,  but  to  see  how  the 
works  will  stand.  We  don't  know  the  force  of  the 
water  yet." 

"  There's  nothing  will  stand  that,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
as  the  flood,  like  an  angry  sea,  dashed  up  against  the  hol- 
low frame-work  of  piles  and  timbers  which  constituted  all 
the  present  defence ;  and,  as  the  gathering  tide  roared  in 
amongst  these  with  the  deep  hollow  sound  of  thunder, 
mixed  with  the  hiss  of  surging  waters  obstructed  in  their 
course,  every  sinking  heart  felt  assured  that  the  entire 
fabric  must  in  a  few  moments  be  swept  away. 

Every  moment  is  worth  an  age  at  such  a  crisis.  One 
had  already  passed,  and  the  men  began  to  exchange  rapid 
and  meaning  looks  with  each  other. 

"It  stands,"  said  one  with  a  knowing  shake  of  the 
head;  but  a  sudden  crash  convinced  him  that  he  had 
spoken  too  soon. 

"  It  will  stand  yet,"  said  another,  taking  heart  from  the 
discovery  that  it  was  but  the  sound  of  some  loose  timbers 
dashing  up  against  the  piles  which  had  startled  them. 
And  now  the  first  violence  of  the  pent  up  river  having 
spent  itself,  there  was  every  succeeding  moment  more 
hope  than  before. 

"  What  is  yon  ?"  said  Arnold,  in  a  deep  earnest  tone, 
to  one  of  the  men  who  stood  near  him  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  directing  his  eye  to  a  dark  heaving  mass  of  something 
which  appeared  to  have  life. 

The  men  gathered  round  him,  and  shading  their  eyes 
from  the  sharp  splashing  rain,  they  all  looked  intently 
towards  the  same  point. 

At  this  instant  there  was  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek, 
nobody  knew  from  whom — a  shriek  so  wild  and  unearthly, 
that  the  stout-hearted  men  stood  terrified  and  aghast. 
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"Look  there — look  there!"  cried  one,  and  pointing 
with  his  finger  in  the  direction  of  the  swollen  river,  they 
all  beheld  the  slight  figure  of  a  little  fair-haired  child,  or, 
as  it  se-emed  more  probable,  a  spirit,  threading  its  almost 
miraculous  way  amongst  the  planks  and  timbers,  and 
passing  onward  with  a  determination,  which  it  seemed  as 
if  nothing  could  baffle — straight  onward  into  the  very 
bosom  of  that  foaming  and  devouring  flood. 

But  that  little  moving  figure,  hastening  undaunted  on 
its  perilous  way,  had  a  purpose — a  deep  heart-purpose  of 
its  own,  which  no  other  heart  understood.  Where  other 
eyes  had  discovered  a  black  heaving  unsightly  mass, 
scarcely  human  in  its  best  condition,  and  now  prone, 
helpless,  and  degraded — nay,  even  stamped  with  the 
deeper  stain  of  a  malignant  purpose,  the  eye  of  this  little 
child  could  look  with  an  affection  so  intense,  that  all  the 
strong  instincts  of  an  uncultivated  nature  were  lost  sight 
of  at  the  moment ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  her  light 
feet  trod  fearlessly  where  stout  men  would  scarcely  have 
dared  to  venture — therefore  it  was,  that  she  actually  saw 
not  the  rushing  water  all  around  her,  nor  felt  its  wintry 
coldness  as  it  dashed  into  her  face  ;  but  on,  and  on,  went 
persevering  still,  with  her  eyes  never  for  a  single  moment 
diverted  from  the  dark  object  heaving  and  struggling  in 
the  alternate  depths  and  shallows  of  the  flood  before  her. 

It  needed  but  the  thought  of  a  moment  for  Arnold  to 
dash  in  and  struggle  for  the  rescue  of  the  child ;  but  be- 
tween him  and  her  perilous  pathway  lay  a  deep  hollow, 
which,  in  its  present  state,  would  have  been  impossible  to 
pass.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  wide  circuit 
before  he  could  reach  the  spot  in  which  the  child  seemed 
to  be  now  just  balancing  her  fairy  figure,  before  plunging 
downward  into  the  stream.  Breathless  with  the  terror 
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and  agitation  which  the  position  of  the  child  had  naturally 
excited,  Arnold  was  flying  on  towards  the  spot  where  she 
stood,  her  thin  and  ragged  garments  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
and  her  bare  feet  poised  upon  the  slippery  wood  work, 
when  he  perceived  that  Morton  was  before  him,  intent 
upon  the  same  purpose.  It  was  of  no  use  contending  the 
point  with  such  a  man  as  Morton,  when  once  his  energies 
were  roused.  Besides  which,  Arnold  could  not  have  de- 
sired a  more  able  and  powerful  protector  of  the  child  than 
him  who  now  plunged,  as  if  into  his  native  element, 
amongst  all  the  storm  and  strife  which  marked  the  baffled 
fury  of  the  raging  waters. 

No  sooner  was  it  ascertained  by  the  bystanders,  and  by 
this  time  many  persons,  both  friends  and  enemies,  had 
flocked  to  the  scene  of  action  to  witness  the  fate  of  the 
embankment — no  sooner  was  it  ascertained  that  little  Alice 
Garnet  was  likely  to  become  a  victim  to  her  devoted  love 
for  her  father,  and  that  Morton  was  struggling  for  her 
rescue,  than  a  universal  shout  of  acclamation  arose,  which 
well  might  have  lifted  up  the  spirit  of  the  man  above 
his  previous  depression,  had  he  been  capable  at  that  mo- 
ment of  thinking  or  feeling  for  himself.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  great  happiness  of  such  moments  of  his  expe- 
rience, that  in  them  and  them  alone,  he  was  able  entirely 
to  forget  himself.  In  the  present  instance,  he  saw  nothing, 
cared  for  nothing,  but  that  helpless  and  innocent  child. 
Difficulties,  however,  were  to  be  overcome,  which  for  a  mo- 
ment hid  her  figure  from  his  sight,  and  now,  on  rising  from 
a  sudden  fall,  occasioned  by  a  false  step,  the  child  was 
gone  !  A  terrific  shout  announced  that  she  was  lost.  She 
had  been  swept  away  by  the  flood  like  a  feather  on  its  sur- 
face, and  was  gone. 

But  no.     A  little  arm  is  waving  yonder  in  the  distance. 
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!Shr  has  seized  her  lather  by  his  dress,  and  is  holding 
hard  by  one  of  the  strong  timbers  where  the  barrier  has 
been  attempted,  but  where  everything  is  now  gone  ex- 
cept the  massive  piles  which  have  been  driven  deep  into 
the  ground.  She  is  holding  on  with  one  tiny  arm ;  but 
see  !  it  is  too  short  to  clasp  that  giant  circle.  There  is  a 
rope  almost  within  her  grasp — if  she  can  reach  that.  She 
looks  up  towards  it.  If  her  hold  is  loosened  for  a  moment, 
she  may  be  swept  away — she  may  secure  that  hold.  See 
now,  she  tries  it — loosens  her  hold,  and  both  are  gone — 
father  and  child  are  floating  away — away  towards  the  wide 
deep  sea ! 

Morton  was  an  experienced  swimmer.  In  another  mo- 
ment he  had  thrown  off  his  thick  jacket,  and  plunged  into 
the  flood.  All  eyes  were  now  strained,  all  voices  sup- 
pressed, all  hearts  throbbing  with  one  intense  interest.  For 
a  while  his  manly  figure  breasting  the  swollen  billows  was 
lost  to  view,  and  there  were  not  wanting  foreboders  of  evil 
who  already  began  to  say  that  even  Morton  could  not 
withstand  the  force  of  a  current  like  that,  setting  in  to- 
wards the  sea.  While  this  idea  was  secretly  gaining 
upon  the  minds  of  all,  the  men  shaded  their  eyes  with 
their  hands,  as  if  there  had  been  sunshine  overhead,  and 
peered  about  under  the  timbers  and  scaffolding,  and  then, 
far  out  amongst  the  swell  of  distant  waters,  where  a  thou- 
sand circling  eddies  whirling  with  uproar  and  confusion 
showed  how  the  dark  flow  of  the  land  floods  were  meet- 
ing the  tide  from  the  rising  ocean. 

At  last  a  cry  of  exultation  broke  the  deep  silence  which 
prevailed.  Looking  along  the  line  of  shore,  the  figure  of 
Morton  was  discovered  far  in  the  distance,  appearing 
again  in  a  quarter  where  he  knew  well,  for  he  had  well 
considered,  that  the  force  of  the  stream  was  less  violent. 
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and    the     footing    in    the     shallows    more    equal     and 
secure, 

At  first  it  was  believed  "by  every  one  that  Morton  had 
escaped  alone  ;  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  he  bore  on 
one  shoulder  a  burden  which  all  pronounced  to  be  a  dead 
child.  No  doubt  he  himself  apprehended  that  it  was  so  ; 
for  the  feeling  of  a  tiny  arm  as  cold  as  marble  laid  against 
his  cheek,  was  all  that  he  afterwards  acknowledged  to  have 
been  conscious  of.  Not  that  he  ever  told  to  any  human 
ear  what  filled  his  soul  at  that  perilous  moment.  The 
winds  and  waves  were  his  sole  auditors,  and  they  were 
safe  confidants.  He  would  not  willingly  have  admitted 
any  other.  In  fact  he  would  hardly  have  acknowledged 
afterwards  to  himself,  that  at  the  very  time  when  he 
strained  every  nerve  and  muscle,  to  make  good  his  footing 
once  more  in  safety  on  the  land ;  while  the  wind  and  storm 
howled  over  his  unprotected  head;  and  while  the  waters 
hissed,  and  roared,  and  spent  their  fury  around  his  feet, 
he  spoke  to  that  child  in  soft  and  soothing  tones,  such  as 
a  mother  might  have  used — unconscious  at  the  moment 
that  he  did  so — unconscious,  too,  whether  he  was  address- 
ing the  living  or  the  dead ;  for  the  child  answered  not, 
nor  gave  any  indication  that  it  heard.  And  still  he  pressed 
it  closer  and  closer  to  his  manly  heart,  and  cold  and  still 
as  was  the  little  lifeless  seeming  burden,  that  heart  grew 
soft  beneath  it — softer  at  least,  and  warmer,  and  better 
than  it  was  before. 

Ah!  if  mankind  would  only  read  aright  the  book  of 
life,  and  learn  the  value  of  a  drop  of  kindness,  coming 
back  into  the  hand  which  gives  it,  and  growing  into  riches 
there! 

Kindness !  we  mock  the  gracious  word  by  our  interpre- 
tation of  its  meaning  and  its  worth,  as  one  of  the  great 
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elements  of  human  happiness.  We  fret,  and  pine,  and 
wear  ourselves  away  in  murmurings  and  complaints, 
because  we  are  not  the  recipients  of  kindness,  when  our 
entire  disease  and  malady  is  this — that  we  ourselves,  in 
our  own  habits,  modes  of  thinking,  and  in  the  actions  of 
our  daily  lives,  are  not  kind  enough.  The  soothing  tone, 
the  gentle  manner,  the  delicately  offered  service,  even 
when  no  great  attraction  wins  it  from  us — the  prompt 
unshrinking  effort  on  occasions  of  more  pressing  urgency 
—the  generous  thought  that  makes  allo\vance  for  all 
human  faults  and  weaknesses,  and  the  humility  that  leads 
to  reverence  of  all  good,  wherever  found — these  all  are 
heaven-appointed  medicines  for  the  mind  diseased,  which 
would  do  more  to  cure  the  secret  sorrows  of  the  craving 
soul,  than  if  that  soul  were  in  itself  the  sole  recipient  of 
all  the  kindness  ever  practised  in  the  world. 

Morton  had  saved  the  child ;  but  the  wretched  father 
was  gone — gone — no  one  ventured  to  pronounce  whither ; 
for  it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  had  perished  in  the 
execution  of  an  act  of  malignant  destruction,  the  agent  of 
others,  all  as  maliciously  disposed  as  himself,  but  all  still 
left  to  see  the  folly  of  such  wanton  mischief,  and  to  grow 
wiser  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  spectacle. 

Peter  Garnet  had  done  more  than  so  weak  an  agent 
might  have  been  expected  to  effect ;  but  he  had  not  done 
all  that  was  comprehended  in  his  commission.  That  par- 
ticular point  to  which  he  had  directed  his  uncertain  steps 
was  the  scene  of  his  own  previous  labours,  and  he  was 
therefore  able  to  know  that  by  the  removal  of  one  part  of 
the  barrier  erected  against  the  side  of  the  river,  there  was 
a  chance  that  the  swollen  waters  would  effect  a  wider  pas- 
sage for  themselves.  Thus  far  his  work  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  consequence  was  the  sudden  rushing  in 
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of  the  flood  which  has  been  described — the  consequence 
to  him  a  very  natural  one — that,  unable  to  maintain  his 
footing  against  the  increased  force  of  the  waters,  he  was 
swept  away,  and  whirled  in  with  the  rush  and  the  roar  of 
the  devouring  elements.  All  that  Morton,  by  the  utmost 
strength  of  his  giant  power  could  do,  was  to  snatch  the 
dress  of  the  child  after  her  hold  of  her  father  had  been 
loosened,  and  her  small  light  figure  lay  for  a  moment  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  tide. 

Poor  child !  she  was  still  unconscious  of  her  loss — un- 
conscious of  her  life.  Who  shall  take  care  of  that  treasure 
for  her,  or  why  should  it  be  worth  keeping,  for  she  has 
now  no  father — no  friend  in  the  wide  world  ?  Is  there 
not  room  for  her  in  the  cold  bosom  of  him  who  has  just 
snatched  her  from  the  arms  of  death  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


s  the  remote,  unheeded  dropping  of  some 
little  mountain  streamlet,  far  away  amongst 
untrodden  solitudes,  finds  welcome  and 
companionship  with  other  streamlets 
equally  unheeded,  and  then  with  others 
still,  until  they  dance  together  down  the 
mountain's  side,  collecting  other  streamlets  as  they  go, 
and  thus  rejoicing  in  accumulated  strength  and  power  to 
fertilize  and  beautify  the  valleys  where  they  roll,  after 
having  grown  into  a  deep,  united,  broad,  and  swelling 
river, — so  the  small  streams  of  human  existence,  remote 
from  observation,  unknown  and  unacknowledged  by  the 
world's  great  family,  meet  in  the  loneliness  of  some  vast 
social  solitude — for  even  society  has  solitudes  more  desert 
and  more  bare  than  ever  yet  was  trod  by  camel's  weary 
foot,  or  scoured  by  hungry  lion  in  its  fruitless  thirst  for 
prey — so  the  small  streams  of  human  life  and  feeling 
meet  and  mix  their  sympathies,  and  grow  into  sweet  fel- 
lowship, and  welcome  to  their  bosom  other  hidden  and 
neglected  streams,  until  the  force  of  such  united  waters 
comes  to  be  a  noble  river,  flowing,  full,  and  beautiful, 
wanting  no  aid  nor  ministry  in  its  beneficent  and  graceful 
course,  but  all-sufficient  of  itself  to  bear  and  to  dispense 
the  social  blessings  of  a  rational  existence,  with  all  the 
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softer  amenities  and  more  intense  enjoyments  of  indis- 
soluble union,  harmony,  and  peace. 

Those  who  have  suffered  deeply  best  know  the  happiness 
of  such  union — such  peace.    Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  have 
suffered,  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  blessing.    Perhaps 
it  is  necessary  to  have  been  contemned,  in  order  to  feel 
the  happiness  of  a  firm  footing,  and  an  honourable  place, 
among  the  hearts  and  homes  of  human  kind.     Perhaps  it 
is  necessary  to  have  been  cast  off,  in  order  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  happiness  of  cordial  recognition.     Perhaps  it  is 
necessary  to  have  been  lonely  and  desolate — to  have  stood, 
as  it  were,  amidst  a  mountain  solitude,  hearing  no  sound 
but  the  throbbing  of  one's  own  full  heart,  and  listening  in 
vain  to  find  its  echo — perhaps   it  is  necessary   to   have 
looked  abroad  amidst  such  stillness,  and  seen  no  sheltering 
roof,  nor  smoke  of  hospitable  hearth,  but  ever  and  ever 
the  stern  aspect  of  cold  snows,  and  craggy  rocks, — and  so 
gazed  on,  tearless,  and  voiceless,  in  order  fully  to  under- 
stand the  beauty  of  the  peopled  valley,  the  gathering  in  of 
social  fellowship,  the  blazing  fire,  the  evening  meal,  the 
couch  of  rest, — above  all,  the  welcome  voice  which  says, 
"  Come  in,  poor  weary  one,  thy  feet  are  bleeding  with 
our  mountain  crags;  I,  too,  have  wandered  far  amid  yon 
solitudes,  and  lost  my  way ;  come  in,  and  dwell  amongst 
us,  and  take  comfort.     There  is  room  enough  for  thee* 
come  in,  beloved  child,  and  be  no  more  an  orphan  and 
alone." 

It  was  with  much  of  this  feeling  of  welcome  and  recog- 
nition that  Kate  Staunton  found  a  place  beside  her  aunt 
Mrs.  Lee;  and  it  added  greatly  to  her  satisfaction  in 
making  this  change,  that  the  place  was  a  useful  one.  In 
fact,  it  demanded  from  a  kind  heart  and  willing  hand, 
such  constant  occupation,  that  little  time  was  left  for  the 
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indulgence  of  melancholy  musing,  or  even  for  that  absorp- 
tion in  private  sorrow,  which  any  one  similarly  situated 
might  well  have  been  pardoned  for  yielding  to  at  times, 
and  which  even  Kate,  with  all  her  activity,  and  all  her 
desire  to  be  serviceable  to  others,  could  not  always  master 
herself  so  far  as  to  avoid. 

Mrs.  Lee,  with  a  true  woman's  heart,  had  watched  over 
the  invalid  until  something  like  a  mother's  love  had  been 
awakened  towards  him ;  nor  could  a  mother's  tenderness 
have  prompted  more  unceasing  kindness,  and  unsparing 
effort,  than  marked  the  long  course  of  her  solicitude  in 
discharging  the  arduous  duties  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
devolved  upon  her.  For  the  sake  of  her  own  health,  it 
was  high  time  that  her  duties  should  be  shared  with  some 
one  at  least  equally  able  to  sustain  them;  and  no  one 
rejoiced  so  much  as  Arnold  Lee,  when  he  found  that  this 
post  was  assigned  to  his  cousin. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  where  was  the  tender,  the  affec- 
tionate, the  devoted  sister,  all  this  time — society's  sweet, 
amiable,  and  disinterested  one,  who  could  lean  so  gently 
on  its  bosom,  and  believe  its  empty  flatteries,  and  never 
dream  that  she  was  both  deceiving,  and  deceived  ? 

As  weeks  and  months  rolled  on,  and  brought  the  gloomy 
winter,  with  its  many  storms,  this  tender  and  devoted 
sister,  whom  nothing  could  have  wearied,  or  won  away 
from  her  long  faithful  service,  but  the  consideration  of  a 
higher,  more  important  duty,  the  duty  of  doing  good 
under  a  more  imperative  and  urgent  form, — this  unselfish, 
kind,  and  generous  performer  of  good  works,  had  found 
another  duty  higher  still — at  once,  as  she  believed,  more 
holy,  and  more  commanding.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  last-found  duty  was  incompatible  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  others;  but  no  single  individual  could  be 
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required  in  their  own  person  to  perform  every  good  work 
at  once.  A  free  and  judicious  choice  was  open  to  all;  and 
the  more  pure  the  heart,  the  more  entire  the  devotedness  to 
duty  in  the  abstract,  the  higher  would  be  the  direction  of 
the  purpose  in  this  choice,  the  more  select  and  sacred 
both  the  aspirations  of  the  heart,  and  the  determination  of 
the  will. 

We  will  not  say  that  in  making  this  selection  amongst 
her  many  duties,  Edith  Egerton  prayed,  and  believed  she 
prayed  fervently,  to  be  directed  aright — prayed  and 
believed  that  she  was  directed  in  the  way  she  wished  to 
go ;  but  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  say  that  such  has  often 
been  the  case  with  self-deceivers  like  Edith,  who  will  not 
see  the  truth,  and  such  the  fatal  lengths  to  which  they 
have  extended  their  credulity,  while  in  reality  led  on  by 
nothing  better  or  more  noble  than  vanity  and  self-indul- 
gence. 

But  respecting  this  new  and  paramount  duty; — of 
course  Kate  Staunton  must  be  consulted,  not  because 
she  was  preferred  before  other  friends,  but  because  she 
usually  happened  to  be  nearest  whenever  the  full  heart 
was  overcharged  with  its  accumulated  load  of  duties,  and 
needed  to  unburden  itself.  Kate  tried  to  be  a  willing 
listener,  too,  but  she  only  accomplished  this  object  so  far 
as  an  appearance  of  willingness  extended.  That  appear- 
ance, however,  proved  quite  sufficient  for  one  who  was 
usually  so  wrapped  up  in  her  own  feelings  and  sources  of 
interest,  as  to  make  but  few  discoveries  relating  to  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  others;  and  thus  a  conversation 
which  developed  the  dawning  of  a  new  duty  went  on. 

It  had  for  some  time  been  evident  both  to  Mrs.  Lee 
and  her  niece,  that  the  lively  affection  professed  by  Miss 
Egerton  for  her  uncle,  was  beginning  to  wane.  Her  con- 
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stant  attendance  upon  him  through  the  greater  portion  of 
every  day  was  still  continued;  but  instead  of  lamenting, 
as  at  first,  that  uncertainty  in  his  plans  and  movements 
which  prevented  her  finding  a  settled  home  beneath  his 
protection,  she  now  more  frequently  expressed  her  con- 
viction that  all  had  been  rightly  ordered  as  related  to 
herself;  and  as  she  believed  in  a  manner  likely  to  tend 
ultimately  to  a  much  greater  amount  of  good,  than  could 
have  been  effected  by  her  residence  in  the  same  house ; — 
not,  as  she  often  took  the  pains  to  assert — not  by  any 
means  that  her  affection  for  her  uncle  had  experienced 
any  abatement,  but  that  she  had  lately  begun  to  see  her 
own  position,  and  the  duties  required  of  her,  in  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  they  were  at  one  time  presented 
to  her  view. 

After  one  day  making  this  observation  to  Kate  Staunton, 
the  latter  observed  very  naturally,  though  not  with  any 
strong  indication  of  emotion, — "  As  regards  your  brother, 
I  suppose." 

"  Not  altogether  so,"  replied  Miss  Egerton,  at  the  same 
time  looking  extremely  serious  and  impressive.  "  To  be 
entangled  by  too  many  duties  is  generally  to  perform 
none  in  an  efficient  manner.  It  is  consequently  the  part 
of  the  wise — and  I  use  the  word  in  its  highest  sense — it  is 
the  part  of  the  wise  to  make  such  a  selection  as  shall  best 
satisfy  the  claims  of  conscience,  and  of  benevolence  to  our 
fellow-beings." 

"Unquestionably,"  replied  Kate;  " in  such  a  selection 
would  lie  the  highest  wisdom,  if  we  could  exist  in  this 
world  entirely  as  free  and  independent  agents.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  claims  of  duty  grow  around  us  from 
childhood,  and  are  appointed  for  us  by  the  divine  Disposer 
of  our  lives  and  circumstances." 
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"  You  are  perfectly  right,"  observed  Miss  Egerton,  with 
an  approving  smile ;  "  and  I  am  happy  to  find  you  really 
better  informed  on  these  important  subjects  than  our 
previous  conversation  had  led  me  to  suppose.  But,  to  my 
own  part  and  lot  in  these  duties.  After  many  conflicts  of 
mind,  deeper  than  I  can  describe  to  you,  and  more  trying 
to  my  feelings,  as  involving  the  tearing  asunder  of  many 
strong  and  natural  ties,  I  believe  I  have  at  last  come  to  see 
clearly  that  the  finger  of  duty  points  out  to  me  a  very 
serious  change  in  my  own  personal  circumstances." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Kate ;  "  I  understand  you  now.  It  is 
some  advantageous  marriage  you  are  contemplating.  Is 
knot?" 

Miss  Egerton  shook  her  head  ominously,  and  cast  down 
her  eyes,  as  if  she  would  have  said — "  there  is  much  to 
fear."  But  in  spite  of  herself,  her  fluttering  eyelids,  which 
refused  to  close,  and  which  thus  allowed  to  escape  the 
brilliant  flash  of  those  exulting  eyes ;  the  smile  which 
played  about  her  lips  ;  and  the  softened  blush  which  rose 
and  spread  itself  over  her  rounded  cheek  and  snowy  tem- 
ples ;  all  disclosed  the  secret  confidence  of  her  heart,  that 
in  the  step  she  was  contemplating  there  was  every  thing 
she  wished  for  to  be  hoped. 

"  Come ;"  said  Kate,  rather  amused  at  the  flimsy  pre- 
tence under  which  this  real  exultation  was  attempted  to 
be  concealed ;  "  Come,  Miss  Egerton,  you  may  as  well 
tell  me  all  at  once.  I  see  your  happiness  is  struggling  to 
burst  forth.  Let  me  hear  all  about  it,  and  rejoice  with 
you." 

But  Miss  Egerton  still  shook  her  head,  and  looked  de- 
terminedly grave.  There  was  "  pity,"  she  said,  "  deep 
pity,"  mingled  with  the  emotions  which  influenced  her. 

"  If  I  held  the  office  of  adviser,"  observed  Kate,  I  should 
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warn  you  against  marrying  from  pity.  It  is  a  bad  begin- 
ning, Miss  Egorton.  A  woman  should  look  up  to  her 
husband,  not  doioi  :  and  the  man  who  has  stooped  to  gain 
his  purpose  by  inspiring  pity,  will  be  sure  to  indemnify 
himself  in  future  for  his  temporary  loss  of  dignity." 

Miss  Egerton  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  looked 
up  as  if  perfectly  awe-struck  at  the  iron-heartedness  which 
this  observation  implied.  "  I  forgive  you,"  said  she,  "  be- 
cause it  is  in  keeping  with  your  own  conduct  to  speak  in 
this  unfeeling  and  unfeminine  manner — indeed  I,  above 
all  people,  ought  to  forgive  you." 

Miss  Egerton  looked  down,  and  was  covered  with 
blushes.  There  was  more  in  her  manner  and  her  expres- 
sion than  Kate  could  well  understand.  A  strange  suspi- 
cion flashed  across  her  mind.  And  yet  it  seemed  to  her 
impossible — so  soon  too.  That  made  the  strangeness  of 
the  fact,  for  otherwise  it  would  have  been  in  no  respect 
remarkable.  Her  own  appearance  and  manner  became  no 
less  changed  than  that  of  her  companion.  The  conversa- 
tion was  no  longer  a  trifling  piece  of  badinage  to  her — nor 
the  interview  a  mere  study  of  character.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  she  should  know  more — that  she  should 
know  all ;  and  she  now  spoke  with  the  tone  and  look  of 
one  who  has  a  right  to  demand  a  hearing  of  the  whole 
truth. 

"  My  time  is  precious,"  said  she.  "  Perhaps,  Miss  Eger- 
ton, you  will  be  more  circumstantial  and  direct  in  what 
you  have  to  say." 

Edith  looked  up.  She  was  absolutely  terrified.  The 
tone  in  which  those  short  words  were  uttered,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eye  which  now  met  hers,  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  torn  away  the  gossamer  veil  in  which  she  had 
been  endeavouring  to  shroud  herself.  For  an  instant  she 
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beheld  herself  with  something  of  the  clear  vision  of  those 
truth- loving  eyes ;  and  during  that  instant,  a  picture  flitted 
before  her,  which  she  would  have  done  well  to  lay  hold 
of,  and  to  contemplate — which  she  would  have  done  well 
to  examine,  and  lay  upon  her  heart.  But  such  was  not 
her  habit,  or  her  purpose.  The  truth,  unfortunately,  as  it 
related  to  herself,  had  no  attractions  for  her;  and,  as  she 
was  studying  how  again  to  take  up  the  further  plausibili- 
ties of  her  story,  she  was  still  more  startled  by  an  abrupt 
inquiry  from  her  companion,  as  to  the  name  of  the  other 
party  concerned  in  the  transaction  of  duty  which  she  was 
contemplating. 

"  Be  honourable,  be  straightforward,  Miss  Egerton,"  said 
Kate ;  "  and  tell  me  at  once  who  it  is.  I  have  no  wish  to 
pry  into  your  secrets ;  but  since  you  have  forced  upon  me 
this  half  confidence,  I  have  a  right,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  insist  upon  knowing  more." 

"  Really,  Miss  Staunton,"  said  Edith,  in  a  deprecating 
tone,  "  you  are  so  harsh — so  hasty.  You  deprive  me  of 
the  power  of  speaking." 

"  I  am  not  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  is  hasty;" 
replied  Kate,  with  marked  emphasis  upon  the  word ; 
"  nor  yet  the  only  person  who  is  harsh.  But  let  that 
pass.  Is  the  change  you  are  contemplating,  a  marriage 
with  Arthur  Hamilton?" 

Miss  Egerton  was  taken  by  surprise.  She  could  not 
say  no,  and  she  dared  not  say  yes.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  say  either.  Her  looks  and  her  manner  were  sufficiently 
intelligible;  and  while  she  endeavoured  to  regain  her 
self-possession,  so  as  to  proceed  with  a  detail  of  the  various 
reasons  which  had  induced  her  to  regard  this  step  as  a 
sacred  duty  laid  upon  her,  and  one  which,  from  the  pre- 
eminence of  its  own  claims,  very  properly  took  precedence 
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of  all  other  duties ;  her  companion,  much  more  success- 
fully struggled,  not  in  vain,  to  obtain  sufficient  mastery 
over  herself  to  speak  with  as  much  firmness  and  compo- 
sure as  if  she  had  been  discussing  a  subject  of  ordinary 
interest.  It  was,  in  fact,  her  womanly  pride  that  sustained 
her  here.  She  would  not  have  become  an  object  of  pity 
to  Edith  Egerton  for  the  world.  She  did  not  even  regard 
herself  as  a  person  to  be  pitied.  She  was  rather  in  the 
position  of  one  who  has  had  a  fortunate  escape ;  and  if  the 
conflict  which  resulted  in  her  rescue  had  left  her  lacerated, 
bleeding,  and  agonised,  they  were  not  dishonourable 
wounds  which  she  was  enduring;  and,  what  was  more, 
they  were  under  the  process  of  healing,  and  already  giving 
promise  of  effectual  cure.  It  was  therefore  equally  be- 
neath her  dignity,  and  beyond  her  prescribed  limit  of  fe- 
male delicacy,  to  make  these  wounds  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint; especially  to  any  one  under  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  Edith  Egerton. 

Like  most  young  ladies  tenderly  situated,  and  not  know- 
ing exactly  what  to  do,  or  say,  the  feelings  of  the  tender 
one,  in  the  first  instance,  had  found  vent  in  a  copious 
flood  of  tears,  which  to  the  weeper  herself  always  af- 
forded an  infallible  proof  of  her  excess  of  feeling ;  and 
which,  when  contrasted  with  the  blanched  cheek,  clear 
utterance,  and  unclouded  gaze  of  her  companion,  were 
fresh  evidence  that  she  alone  was  the  party  with  whom 
feeling  was  habitual — nay,  even  with  whom  feeling  was 
possible.  Encouraged  by  this  conviction,  and  confirmed 
in  her  previous  belief,  that  because  of  her  excessive  feel- 
ing, she  was  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  position  of  a 
wife,  Edith  at  last  summoned  courage  and  ability  to 
speak ;  but  it  was  in  low,  soft  tones  that  she  did  so,  and 
with  an  evident  desire  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  one 
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who  is  making  duty  the  first  and  paramount  subject  of 
consideration. 

"  I  trust  it  will  be  all  for  the  best/'  said  she,  wiping 
her  streaming  eyes — "  indeed  I  hope  it  will.  I  am  sure  I 
have  sought  earnestly  to  be  directed  aright,  and " 

The  patience  of  Kate  Staunton  was  naturally  not  inex- 
haustible, and  she  began  to  feel  symptoms  of  its  ebbing 
away  too  fast. 

" Never  mind  all  that;"  said  she.  "I  would  rather 
you  should  tell  me  when  the  marriage  is  to  be*" 

Miss  Egerton  started.  She  was  "shocked,"  she  said, 
"  to  hear  the  subject  spoken  of  in  so  hurried  and  abrupt 
a  manner.  There  were  so  many  things  too,  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  was  still,"  she  added,  "  involved  in 
the  profoundest  secrecy ;  and  but  for  her  strong  sense  of 
duty,  she  should  scarcely  have  made  Miss  Staunton  ac- 
quainted with  her  position  in  relation  to  the  prospect  now 
opening  before  her.  In  fact,  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way— great  difficulties ;  but  these  must  be  expected  in  a 
world  where  the  right  path  is  seldom  a  smooth  or  an  easy 
one." 

"  You  are  very  independent/'  observed  Kate,  "  and 
can  surely  do  as  you  think  best.  You  have  no  parents, 
and  your  brother — " 

"  It  is  not  from  my  brother,"  said  Miss  Egerton,  inter- 
rupting her,  "  that  I  should  anticipate  any  difficulty,  even 
if  he  were  in  circumstances  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
my  prospects.  It  is  from  my  uncle,  Mr.  Johnstone." 

"  The  claims  of  your  uncle,"  said  Kate,  "  are  very 
recent,  and  he  is  but  an  uncle  after  all,  who  has  never  in 
his  life  done  any  thing  for  you.  Surely  you  are  not  so 
far  bound  to  him,  as  to  give  up  for  his  pleasure  a  pros-* 
pect  of  securing  your  own  happiness  for  life." 
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As  Kate  Staunton  said  tliis,  her  lips  trembled,  and  her 
voice  almost  failed  her ;  but  she  was  determined  not  to 
betray  that  it  cost  her  anything  to  utter  the  accustomed 
phraseology  in  which  the  points  in  question  are  familiarly 
clothed ;  and  she  addressed  herself  to  one  who  was 
habitually,  though  unconsciously,  so  absorbed  in  herself, 
and  her  own  interests,  and  consequently  so  unobservant 
of  others,  that  unless  Kate  had  actually  fallen  on  the 
ground  in  the  agony  of  despair  before  her  face,  she 
would  have  remained  in  the  same  state  of  unbelieving, 
unsympathising  ignorance  of  what  she  was  feeling,  or 
rather  had  felt,  on  the  subject  now  under  discussion.  In 
fact,  it  was  nothing  but  this  utter  blindness  on  her  part, 
this  total  destitution  of  all  apprehension  that  she  was, 
or  could  be,  speaking  daggers  to  another,  while  prattling 
about  herself,  and  her  prospects,  which  set  Kate  Staunton 
at  ease  in  her  presence,  and  made  her  feel,  under  the 
glance  of  her  eye,  no  more  than  she  could  have  felt  from 
the  most  casual  look  of  the  merest  passer  by. 

Those  who  really  feel  are  the  quickest  to  perceive,  as 
if  by  a  natural  instinct,  when  their  souls  are  looked  into ; 
and  had  a  searching  eye  with  this  power  and  this  purpose 
met  those  of  Kate  Staunton,  she  would  have  shrunk  as 
from  a  basilisk.  As  it  was,  she  stood  erect,  composed, 
and  altogether  self-possessed.  The  deep  secrets  of  her 
soul  were  not  penetrated — the  book  of  her  hidden  life 
was  not  opened  ;  or  if  it  was,  the  language  in  which 
that  book  was  written,  was  an  unknown  tongue  to  those 
with  whom  she  habitually  conversed,  and  never  more  so 
than  in  the  present  instance.  Thus  it  was,  then,  that 
she  had  spoken  freely,  carelessly,  and  used,  without  dif- 
ficulty, that  common  language  in  which  her  heart  was 
not  concerned. 
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It  was  evident  to  the  more  penetrating  eye  of  Kate 
Staunton,  that  Miss  Egerton  laboured  under  some  pain- 
ful apprehension  in  relation  to  the  realization  of  her  hope- 
ful and  agreeable  prospects.  She  looked  more  anxious 
and  harassed  than  Kate  had  ever  seen  her  before ;  and 
the  latter  might  be  forgiven  if  she  yielded  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  womanly  propensity  of  putting  her  com- 
panion to  a  little  unnecessary  pain,  by  touching,  not  very 
tenderly  the  point  where  she  guessed  the  chief  difficulty 
to  lie. 

"  Your  uncle,"  observed  Kate,  "is  of  course  acquainted 
with  your  circumstances,  and  wishes  ?" 

Miss  Egerton  shook  her  head,  and  looked  even  more 
grave  than  before. 

"  You  are  at  least  certain  of  his  approbation,"  pursued 
Kate. 

"I  wish  I  was,  or  could  be  certain  of  it;"  replied 
Edith,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Dear  man,  he  is 
every  day  calculating  more  and  more  upon  my  living  with 
him.  This  winter  has  tried  his  constitution  severely. 
He  is  about  removing  to  the  south  of  France,  and  expects 
that  I  shall  accompany  him." 
.  "  And  you  allow  him  to  go  on  with  this  expectation  ?" 

"  Thus  far,  I  have  ;  but  he  must  be  undeceived." 

"  Why  not  at  once  tell  him  the  truth  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  of  his  anger." 

"  You  have  the  best  chance  of  escaping  from  it." 

"  Ah  !  but  the  conviction  would  be  the  same  in  my 
own  mind,  that  I  had  caused  such  anger,  had  disturbed 
his  peace,  and  probably  shortened  his  life." 

"  You  have  argued  with  me,  Miss  Egerton,  that  since 
we  cannot  perform  two  opposing  duties,  it  is  the  part  of 
all  right-minded  persons  to  choose  the  highest,  and  the 
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most  sacred.  If  such  be  your  selection,  if  you  have 
found  a  higher  duty  than  that  of  devoting  yourself  to 
your  uncle,  why  should  you  trouble  yourself  about  his 
anger  ?  You  will  at  all  events  have  a  clear  conscience." 

"  It  is  a  very  serious  thing,  Miss  Staunton,  to  disap- 
point and  grieve  an  aged  relative,  like  Mr.  Johnstone." 
"  And  lose  the  chance  of  inheriting  his  property  ?" 
"  Miss  Staunton,  you  are  really  so  abrupt — so  wanting 
in  delicacy  !" 

"  I  like  the  truth,  Miss  Egerton  !" 
"  You  cannot  like  it  more  than  I  do  ;  but  we  may  like 
the  truth,  and  have  sensitive  feelings  too.  At  the  same 
time,  I  grant,  that  the  loss  of  my  uncle's  partial  favour 
does  involve  a  good  deal  beyond  the  mere  satisfaction  of 
being  essential  to  his  happiness,  and  instrumental  in  his 
good.  It  involves  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  to  which 
the  Christian  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  indifferent ; 
and  I  confess  I  have  dwelt  upon  these  increased  means  of 
benevolence,  and  upon  the  influence  which  such  means 
insure  to  the  philanthropist,  with  no  small  amount  of 
satisfaction.  I  have  even  questioned,  within  myself,  how 
fax  it  may  be  justifiable  to  throw  aside  such  means,  when 
nearly  within  one's  grasp  ;  seeing,  you  know,  how  much 
they  may  be  abused  by  falling  into  other  hands." 

"  I  perfectly  understand  you  now,  Miss  Egerton.  You 
are  afraid  you  cannot  secure  both  a  husband,  and  a  for- 
tune." 

"  Really,  Miss  Staunton,  you  are  absolutely  coarse, 
as  well  as  unfeeling.  I  should  not  have  thought  any 
young  lady  capable  of  expressing  herself  in  such  a  man- 
ner." 

"  I  am  only  interpreting  your  own  words.  You  can- 
not deny  that  I  am  right,  as  to  their  true  meaning.  You 
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cannot  deny  that  I  am  clear  in  my  view  of  your  true 
position.    Describe  it  as  you  will,  clothe  it  in  what  colours 
you  may,  the  truth  is  the  same.     I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
looking  at  truth  through  the  softened  medium,  or  the 
tinted  glass,  which  you  employ.     I  like  to  contemplate 
truth  as  it  is,  and  I  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  persuade 
myself  that  it  has  a  beauty  of  its  own  which  needs  no 
artificial  colouring.      True,  there  ar,e  ugly  truths ;   but 
let  them  be   ugly  still.      The  world — society — we  our- 
selves can  gain  nothing  by  endeavouring  to  make  what  in 
itself  is  hideous  look  otherwise  than  as  it  is.     I  call  the 
fact  of  your  present  position,  halting  between  love  and 
money,  an  ugly  truth  ,•  though  it  is  one  which  the  world 
endeavours,  with  all  its  might,  to  clothe  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  hide  its  inherent  repulsiyeness.      You  may  not  per- 
ceive that    it   is  so,   because  you  habitually  close  your 
eyes  upon  what  you  do  not  like  to  behold.     But  remem- 
ber this,  Miss  Egerton,  if  you  are  blind  to  the  ugly,  you 
are  also  blind  to  the  beautiful ;  and  there  are  beautiful 
truths  in  the  world — truths  connected  with  woman's  love 
too,  so  beautiful  as  to  make  the  beholder  forget  all  the 
hideousness    and    depravity   of  the  opposite   picture    of 
human  life.      I  could   tell  you  of  a  love   to  which  the 
same  choice  was  offered,  and  it  flinched  not,  consulted 
not  with  others,  but  made  its  own  selection  unhesitat- 
ingly; and  went  straight  onward  to  poverty  and  desti- 
tution, knowing  that  it  did   so ;  and  yet  repented  not. 
No ;  did  not  even  repent  after  it  had  lost  all  the  golden 
fortune,  and  the  love  of  many  years ;  for  the  heart  that 
could  make  this  sacrifice  would  be  incapable  of  repenting 
of  it,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might. 

"  I  call  this  a  beautiful  truth,  Miss  Egerton.     And  if 
it  is  one  to  weep  over,  such  tears  as  you  can  never  know, 
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it  is  not  the  less  beautiful  for  being  contemplated  through 
the  medium  of  sorrow. 

"  But  you  do  not  seem  to  understand  me.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  you  should.  I  would  recommend  you  to 
find  another  confidant  on  the  subject  we  have  discussed 
this  evening.  It  is  one  on  which  I  beg  to  decline  the 
distinction  of  being  your  adviser." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


HERE  are  long  hours  in  woman's  pa- 
tient watching  of  the  sick  and  suffer- 
ing which  no  pen  records,  and  of 
which  no  observant  eye  takes  note.  It 
is  said  that  she  lives  for  display,  that 
her  element  is  flattery,  and  that  the  hope  of  distinction  is 
the  great  stimulus  of  her  meritorious  actions.  But  those 
who  thus  speak  of  her  can  surely  never  have  visited  the 
chambers  in  which  disease  lies  lingering  day  by  day,  and 
night  by  night.  Not  that  disease  which  is  the  result  of 
some  great  calamity,  nor  that  which  threatens  a  great  pub- 
lic loss,  for,  on  such  occasions,  and  while  the  sudden  shock 
gives  vigour  and  interest  to  every  mind,  it  is  often  the  first 
step  to  popularity  to  be  the  first  at  the  bed-side  of  suffer- 
ing; but  the  disease  which  lasts  and  lingers  until  interest 
dies  away,  and  patience  wearies,  and  the  sick  are  mingled 
with  the  dead  in  the  thoughts  and  memories  of  the  living, 
so  far  as  they  are  remembered  or  thought  of  at  all.  It  is 
then  that  the  silent  watchers  die  with  them,  and  all  the 
world  forgets  both  the  patient  and  the  nurse. 

But  it  is  then  that  woman's  truth  is  tried,  and  beautiful, 
most  beautiful  is  that  which  stands  the  test  of  this  long 
trial.  A  little  help  to  the  unfortunate,  a  little  visitation 
of  the  sick,  a  little  smoothing  of  the  pillow,  a  little  kind 
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inquiry  day  by  day,  a  little  ministering  too,  to  a  failing  or 
capricious  appetite,  and  some  imagine  they  have  done 
their  part,  calling  such  duties  sweet.  And  so,  unquestion- 
ably, they  are.  But  let  them  try  the  situation  of  being 
altogether  left  with  the  poor  helpless  one  ;  of  holding,  in 
whatever  may  take  place,  the  sole  responsibility  ;  of  sitting 
day  by  day  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  one  dark  chamber; 
and  even  where  the  eye  is  sufficiently  intelligent  to  see, 
the  ear  sufficiently  alive  to  hear,  of  having  nothing  new 
to  tell,  nor  means  of  interest  or  amusement  beyond  the 
narrow  sphere  of  that  close  intercourse,  and  having  that 
filled  up  with  all  the  poor  wants  and  wishes  of  a  merely 
physical  existence4 

Yet  is  it  beautiful  to  see  how  women,  even  of  superior 
minds — for  such  are  libelled  when  the  world  speaks  of 
them  as  less  calculated  than  the  empty  and  the  low  for 
the  discharge  of  duties  such  as  these — yet  is  it  beautiful 
to  see  how  women,  whose  souls  are  full  of  intelligence  and 
thought,  can  live  and  nourish  in  such  an  element.  Yes, 
and  bear  precious  flowers  and  fruit,  making  the  place 
around  them  like  a  very  garden,  and  the  spiritual  atmos- 
phere they  breathe  one  of  perpetual  refreshment,  invigora- 
tion,  and  delight.  It  is  not  the  mere  kindness  of  the 
heart,  and  the  aptness  of  the  hand,  which  can  do  this.  There 
needs  besides  a  higher  intelligence,  too  little  valued  in 
kind  offices,  as  if  the  body  were  alone  to  be  considered. 
There  needs  at  least  that  peculiar  kind  of  intelligence 
which  can  invest  the  merest  trifles  with  an  interest  worthy 
of  being  thought  about;  which  can  amuse  as  well  as 
elevate;  and  which  can  keep  up  the  general  tone  of 
feeling  above  those  dregs  of  life,  that,  whether  ebbing 
fast  away,  or  lying  still  as  the  germ  of  a  renewed  exist- 
ence, need  not  unnecessarily,  either  in  health  or  sickness, 
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be  made  the  entire  subject  of  calculation,  thought,  and 
care. 

If  Mrs.  Lee,  in  her  long  and  faithful  attendance  upon 
the  neglected  brother  was  not  quite  equal  to  all  this — and 
there  were  many  reasons  connected  with  her  own  painful 
experience  why  she  should  not  be  always  capable  of  com- 
manding her  thoughts  so  as  to  fix  them  with  effect  upon 
present  things — she  found  an  able  and  most  efficient  help 
in  her  niece,  Kate  Staunton.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  a 
third  party,  if  rightly  chosen,  brings  always,  under  such 
circumstances,  more  than  its  own  share  of  help  towards  the 
general  good. 

But,  besides  this  addition  to  the  comfort  and  support 
of  Mrs.  Lee,  there  were  favourable  symptoms  in  the  pa- 
tient himself,  which,  after  that  long  season  of  solicitude, 
she  hailed  with  as  much  delight  as  if  the  subject  of  her 
care  had  been  bound  to  her  by  the  nearest  ties  of  kindred 
and  affection.  Indeed,  such  they  had  become  to  her  in 
feeling,  if  not  in  very  truth ;  for  there  is  that  provision  in 
the  breast  of  woman  for  what  she  may  be  called  to  do  and 
to  endure  in  the  way  of  helping  and  sustaining  others, 
that  whatever  she  is  thus  bound  to  by  her  sense  of  duty, 
she  grows  in  time  to  love,  and  thus  to  find  in  that  very 
duty  a  delight — that  whatever  is  thus  thrown  helpless  and 
uncared-for  upon  her  hands,  from  the  highest  order  of 
creatures,  down  to  the  wounded  bird,  or  the  forsaken  lamb, 
she  grows  to  love  that  pitiful  and  unprotected  creature, 
not  in  the  proportion  of  its  merits,  but  of  its  need. 

Kate  Staunton  was  yet  too  young  and  too  inexperienced, 
to  understand  the  secret  of  this  harmony  in  woman's  lot, 
between  the  most  arduous  duties,  and  the  most  intense 
enjoyments;  and  she  consequently  imagined  her  aunt, 
under  present  circumstances,  the  most  pitiable  and  self- 
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denying  of  human  beings.  By  degrees,  however,  a  light 
broke  in  through  the  gloom  which  appeared  at  first  to 
envelop  the  dark  chamber.  By  degrees  Kate  herself 
began  to  lose  something  of  that  quick  and  living  sense  of 
her  own  situation  which  had  for  some  time  been  eating 
away  her  peace  of  mind.  By  degrees  her  interests  also 
became  centred  within  the  narrow  space  of  that  scene  of 
suffering;  and  her  sympathies  naturally  mingling  with 
those  of  her  aunt,  they  were  both  in  this  manner  enabled 
at  times  to  forget  their  individual  griefs,  and  to  rejoice 
together  in  a  kind  of  cheerfulness  which  had  in  reality 
nothing  for  its  foundation  but  the  goodness  of  their  own 
hearts,  added  to  a  few  signs  of  amendment  in  one  who 
was  comparatively  a  stranger  to  both,  and  entirely  so 
to  one. 

"  He  must  have  been  very  handsome,"  whispered  Kate 
to  her  aunt  one  day,  while  she  was  combing  out  the  beau- 
tiful curls  of  black  and  silken  hair  which  now  clustered 
around  the  forehead  of  the  invalid ;  for  such  had  long  been 
his  helpless  and  unconscious  condition,  that  a  brother  or  a 
child  could  not  have  been  tended  with  more  familiar,  as  well 
as  affectionate,  care.  "  I  never  saw  such  long  eyelashes," 
Kate  went  on  to  say,  "nor  such  finely  marked  brows." 

But  while  she  said  this,  and  while  her  hand  was  gently 
engaged  amongst  the  flowing  curls,  those  long  'eyelashes 
were  raised,  and  the  dark  eyes  from  beneath  looked  full 
into  her  face  with  an  expression  of  intelligence  such  as  she 
had  never  seen  before. 

It  was  very  naturally  her  first  impulse  to  start  back  and 
hide  herself;  but  the  lifted  finger  and  the  look  of  caution 
from  her  aunt,  which  bade  her  be  still,  were  understood 
and  obeyed;  and  in  another  moment  the  name  of  Edith 
was  breathed  into  her  ear,  in  a  tone  of  such  earnestness 
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and  affection,  that  she  felt  not  only  compelled  to  remain, 
but  to  remain  quietly  under  the  appellation  which  had 
been  dictated  by  the  reawakening  emotions  of  a  brother's 
love,  without  the  power  to  discriminate  beyond  the  per- 
ception of  youth  and  kindness,  associated  with  a  female 
form. 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  this  time,  Henry  Egerton 
had  been  pronounced  by  his  medical  attendants  to  be  in  a 
state  of  convalescence.  Youth,  they  said,  was  so  much  in 
his  favour — youth,  and  the  quiet  and  repose  of  excellent 
nursing.  Everything  depended  upon  his  mind,  on  its  re- 
turn to  consciousness,  being  kept  from  any  violent  shock, 
and  especially  from  returning  to  any  former  source  of 
uneasiness.  For  this  purpose  it  was  thought  best,  and  it 
became  really  a  subject  of  general  congratulation  with 
those  who  were  interested  in  his  recovery,  that  the  sister 
had  discovered  for  herself  other  spheres  of  duty  which 
kept  her,  for  the  greater  portion  of  each  day,  widely  sepa- 
rated from  her  brother.  Nor  was  it  a  difficult  thing  under 
present  circumstances,  so  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the 
importance  of  that  quiet  which  the  doctors  recommended, 
as  to  obtain  from  her,  a  not  very  reluctant  promise,  that 
she  would  not  visit  the  sick  room  at  all.  "  It  was  a  pain- 
ful position,"  she  said  to  the  numerous  friends  at  whose 
houses  she  was  in  the  habit  of  calling,  and  she  even  man- 
aged to  shed  a  tear  or  two  at  some  ;  but  the  privation  was, 
upon  the  whole,  sustained  with  an  edifying  amount  of 
patient  resignation. 

The  situation  in  which  Miss  Staunton  now  found  her- 
self placed  was  somewhat  singular,  and  attended  with  no 
small  amount  of  embarrassment  to  one  who  was  habitually 
a  lover  of  the  truth.  She  was  required,  by  those  in 
authority,  not  only  to  sustain  her  new  appellation,  but 
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to  contribute  to  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  invalid, 
that  she  was  really  his  sister;  and  thus  she  was  often 
compelled,  at  his  request,  to  remain  near  him,  to  answer 
as  well  as  she  could  the  many  inquiries  which  his  partially 
awakened  memory  suggested,  and  even  to  hold  his  hand 
in  hers,  while  his  deep-searching  and  expressive  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  face. 

"  Edith,"  said  he  one  day,  while  gazing  in  this  manner, 
"you  have  cried  away  your  beauty." 

Kate  was  too  much  a  woman  not  to  blush  deeply  at 
this  remark ;  but  in  spite  of  herself,  she  could  not  avoid 
laughing,  and  the  blush  and  the  laugh  together,  called  forth 
encomiums  upon  her  returning  charms,  which  heightened 
the  one,  and  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  the  other. 

Perhaps  Kate  did  not  want  to  be  thought  charming  now 
by  any  one ;  for  if  it  is  humiliating  to  be  praised  for  the 
wrong  thing,  and  complimented  upon  what  we  know  we  do 
not  excel  in,  nor  even  possess,  it  is  something  worse  than 
humiliating  to  be  admired  by  the  wrong  person — to  feel  that 
the  eyes  to  which  we  are  perfectly  indifferent  are  resting 
upon  us  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  which  we  would 
almost  have  sold  a  birthright  to  secure  from  some  that  are 
turned  away  for  ever. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  act  my  part;"  said  Kate  to  her  aunt 
one  day,  "  but  it  is  utterly  revolting  to  my  feelings  to  be 
listening  to  expressions  of  kindness  which  do  not  belong 
to  me,  and  of  affection  in  which  I  hold  no  place." 

"  Think  of  illness,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee,  "  as  you  would 
of  childhood — let  those  things  pass  by  you  like  the  prattle 
of  an  unconscious  infant.  Why  should  they  touch  you 
more  deeply?" 

"  You  know,"  said  Kate,  with  a  look  which  bespoke 
compassion,  "that  my  life  has  been  very  lonely.  I  never 
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had  a  brother,  nor — nor — any  one  to  bestow  much  affec- 
tion upon  me ;  and  when  I  listen  to  this  language  from  a 
stranger,  it  seems  sometimes  like  reminding  me  of  what 
might  have  been,  if  I  had  been  differently  situated.  But 
if  you  think,  dear  aunt,  that  I  ought  to  bear  it,  I  will." 

"  I  do  think  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee,  "  at  least  for  a  little 
while ;"  and  although  her  words  might  seem  cold  when 
she  said  this,  she  knew  too  well  the  wounded  spirit  she 
was  dealing  with,  to  let  these  words  be  unaccompanied 
by  the  gentle  kiss,  and  fond  caress  of  motherly  affection, 
which  conveyed  more  meaning  than  any  language  of  direct 
compassion,  love,  or  sympathy. 

"Let  us  bear  on,  together;"  she  said,  "and  try  to  for- 
get ourselves  in  the  one  duty  that  lies  before  us.  I  am 
the  last  person  that  would  ask  you  to  deceive,  or  to  act  a 
part,  especially  for  the  sake  of  serving  any  selfish  end; 
but,  as  I  said  before,  the  diseases  of  the  body,  and  those 
of  the  mind,  are  often  so  nearly  allied,  that  illness  has  to 
be  treated  like  infancy,  or  rather  like  insanity,  for  such  it 
is  in  many  of  its  features.  So  far  as  a  child  can  be  made 
to  understand  truth,  it  is,  if  possible,  of  more  importance 
in  dealing  with  the  young,  than  the  old;  but  in  the  early 
stages  of  imbecility,  and  especially  in  cases  of  disordered 
intellect,  there  is  a  kind  and  gentle  humouring  of  the 
morbid  fancy  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  in  re- 
covery ;  and  as  yours  is  only  a  passive  submission  to  an 
erroneous  impression,  I  think  you  might  easily  submit  to 
it  for  a  little  while." 

"But,"  said  Kate,  "  he  asks  me  such  strange  questions 
— questions  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer." 

"Of  what  description?"  inquired  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  Chiefly,"  replied  Kate,  "  about  the  success  of  some 
powns,  or  other  publications — I  cannot  exactly  tell  what ; 
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and  about  reviews,  and  public  notices,  and  a  host  of 
things  of  that  description,  about  which  I  am  profoundly 
ignorant." 

"  So  much  the  better."  replied  Mrs.  Lee,  smiling — - 
"  so  much  the  better.  But  what  do  you  say  to  him  in 
reply?" 

"  I  tell  him/'  said  Kate,  "  that  he  has  had  a  long  and 
severe  illness,  and  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  either  with 
poetry  or  reviews  through  the  whole  of  that  long  time ; 
and  when  he  wants  to  send  me  off  to  some  library,  I 
don't  know  where,  I  tell  him  I  am  ordered  not  to  leave 
him;  or  I  tell  him  anything  else  that  is  true,  and  not 
irritating;  for  1  can  discover  that  he  has  never  been  ac- 
customed to  contradiction." 

"  There  is  a  worse  evil  than  that,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  "  con- 
nected with  his  past  experience.  He  has  been  all  his  life 
fed  upon  flattery,  and  sustained  by  deception.  He  must 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  truth  sometime  or  other; 
for  he  has  a  delicate  and  superior  mind,  well  worthy  of  a 
better  fate  than  to  be  first  pampered  and  then  poisoned 
by  unwholesome  sweets.  If  you  and  I  remain  with  him, 
we  shall  have  a  difficult  task  to  perform  in  this  respect." 

"Must  we  remain  with  him,  do  you  think?"  asked 
Kate. 

"  You  are  at  liberty,"  replied  her  aunt,  "  whenever  you 
like  to  leave  us ;  but  I  shall  remain,  for  indeed,  I  know 
not  how  my  poor  abilities  to  be  useful  could  be  otherwise 
bestowed,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  fill  my  place." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  his  sister?"  asked  Kate. 

"  I  think,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee,  that  she  is  spreading  a 
snare  for  her  own  feet.  I  believe  she  is — but  I  do  not  wish 
to  talk  on  this  subject  with  you,  my  dear  child." 

"  Yes,  you  may,"  replied  Kate,  "  you  may  talk  and 
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tell  me  every  thing.  I  believe  it  is  much  better  that  I 
should  know,  and  I  would  rather  hear  the  truth  from  you 
than  from  any  one  else.  Come,  I  will  help  you  to  begin, 
for  I  know  with  whom  she  is  contemplating  a  marriage. 
Now  we  understand  each  other  so  far.  I  should  like  to 
know,  beyond  this,  whether  in  her  admirable  selection  of 
duties  she  has  managed  so  well  as  to  ensure  her  uncle's 
fortune." 

"  I  believe  not  ;*'  replied  Mrs.  Lee.  "  Indeed  I  have 
strong  reasons  for  suspecting  that  a  private  marriage  is 
now  contemplated,  and  that  the  approbation  of  the  uncle 
is  to  be  afterwards  solicited." 

"  They  will  never  obtain  it  on  those  terms,"  observed 
Kate,  "if  I  know  anything  of  an  old  man's  temper,  and 
I  have  a  right  to  know  something." 

"  Never ;"  replied  Mrs.  Lee.  "  All  the  world  could 
tell  them  that.  Old  Mr.  Johnstone  has  no  real  affection 
for  his  niece — how  should  he  ?  He  only  wants  her  kind 
attentions  as  a  nurse,  and  her  agreeable  person  and  man- 
ners as  an  ornament  to  his  establishment." 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  Kate,  as  if  talking  to  herself,  and 
utterly  lost  in  a  fit  of  deep  musing. — "  What  a  pity  that 
he  does  not  know  this — that  no  friend  will  tell  him.  * 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lee. 

Kate  looked  up  suddenly,  as  one  might  start  out  of  a 
dream,  and  a  deep  crimson  spread  itself  all  over  her  face. 
"  Oh !  aunt,"  she  said,  as  the  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes, 
"  I  had  a  play-fellow  when  I  a  was  young  girl  who  was 
very  kind,  and  very  fond  of  me,  and  I  of  him.  We 
used  to  laugh  together  in  the  sunshine,  for  we  cared  for 
nothing  but  each  other;  and  I  often  fancied  we  were 
like  two  boats  upon  a  summer  sea,  without  pilot,  sail,  or 
compass.  But  there  came  dark  weather,  as  you  know, 
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and  the  boats  parted  company — so  let  it  be.  Yet  if  I 
should  now  see  the  lighter — gayer — and  more  beautiful 
vessel  likely  to  dash  itself  upon  some  hidden  rock,  could 
I,  or  ought  I,  to  remain  silent  in  my  obscurity,  and  not 
send  to  it  even  a  word  of  warning  ?" 

"  My  child,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  and  she  stooped  fondly 
down,  for  Kate  was  sitting  at  her  feet,  and  pressing  on 
her  blushing  cheeks  a  kind  and  motherly  kiss, — "  my  poor 
dear  child,  she  said,  task  not  your  generous  heart  with 
any  further  duty  here.  Perhaps  it  is  well  for  woman's 
dignity,  that  society  befriends  her  here,  and  lays  its 
strictest  laws  upon  her,  not  to  meddle  in  a  case  like  this. 
You  would  be  mistaken,  child — your  noble  feelings 
altogether  misconstrued,  if  you  acted  thus.  So  far  from 
serving  the  parties  you  wish  to  serve,  it  would  be  thought, 
and  nothing  could  prevent  such  a  conclusion,  that  revenge 
or  jealousy  had  dictated  the  interference.  Believe  me 
there  is  nothing  left  for  you,  but  passive  submission.  As 
regards  yourself,  there  is  nothing  left  for  patience  now  to 
do.  As  regards  him — let  him  go  on,  seeking  and  serving 
his  own  ends  ;  no  matter  if  he  is  deceived,  and  disap- 
pointed." 

Mrs.  Lee  uttered  these  words  with  a  degree  of  warmth 
and  indignation  so  unusual  with  one  who  was  habitually 
calm,  and  self-possessed,  that  Kate  looked  up  astonished  ; 
and  seeing  so  angry  an  expression  on  that  usually  placid 
countenance,  she  determined  to  pursue  the  subject  no 
further,  for  it  had  not  yet  become  to  her  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  she  heard  Arthur  Hamilton  spoken 
harshly  of,  or  not. 

But  if  it  was  a  trial  to  Kate  Staunton  to  hear  that 
name  associated  with  censure,  and  contempt,  there  were 
other  and  keener  trials  vet  awaiting  her,  in  connexion 
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with  that  early  and  deep  affection  which  still  clung  about 
her  heart  with  such  pertinacity,  that  even  her  strong  con- 
viction of  her  lover's  emptiness  of  soul,  and  general 
worthlessness  of  character,  had  not  yet  effected  for  her  a 
total  cure.  So  far  from  this,  the  thousand  sensibilities 
connected  with  his  name  were  still  liable  every  moment 
to  be  wounded.  The  great  fact  of  their  entire  separation 
was  ever  present  to  her  mind,  and  she  had  not  one  linger- 
ing wish  that  it  should  be  otherwise  ;  but  the  impression 
left  by  this  great  shock  was  like  that  which  remains  of 
vitality  in  the  multitudinous  roots  and  fibres  of  a  tree, 
after  the  main  trunk  and  body  of  the  tree  has  been  cut 
oti  and  lies  dead  upon  the  ground. 

It  happened  one  day,  not  long  after  this  conversation 
with  her  aunt,  that  being  sorely  pressed  for  information 
about  some  book  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  and  re- 
specting which  she  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of 
Henry  Egerton,  she  determined  at  last  to  appeal  to  his 
sister  on  the  subject,  and  for  this  purpose  hastened  up 
stairs  to  the  apartments  occupied  by  Edith,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  her  there ;  for  it  had  lately  been  observed,  that 
from  some  cause  or  other,  she  was  more  at  home  than 
usual,  and  chiefly  occupied  in  her  own  room. 

Kate  tapped  softly  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  heard 
a  gentle  but  animated  "  come  in,"  from  the  interior,  ac- 
companied by  what  seemed  to  be  the  rustling  of  silks, 
and  the  crumpling  of  muslin  ;  and  as  she  opened  the 
door,  a  female  figure,  almost  entirely  enveloped  in  such 
materials  was  seen  in  the  act  of  escaping  into  an  inner 
apartment,  or  dressing  room. 

"  Pray  don't  let  me  disturb  any  body,"  said  Kate — 
."  I  shall  not  occupy  you  more  than  a  moment — your 
brother—" 
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But  before  she  could  utter  another  word,  she  was  most 
unexpectedly  clasped  in  the  gentle  arms  of  the  fair  Edith, 
.Mid  kissed  \\ith  as  much  apparent  affection  as  if  she  had 
been  the  dearest  friend  in  the  world. 

"\Vhat  can  be  the  matter?"  thought  Kate,  but  she 
did  not  express  her  surprise  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
looking  round  the  room,  which  was  strewn  all  over  with 
fragments,  and  shreds — pieces  of  ribbon,  and  pieces  of 
lace,  with  here  and  there  a  scattered  flower,  and  all  of  the 
most  delicate  texture,  and  snowy  whiteness ;  except  that 
in  some  was  the  faintest  possible  tinting  of  pink,  yet  all 
indicating  a  certain  kind  of  character  in  the  preparations 
now  going  on,  which  could  not  entirely  be  mistaken. 

Kate  saw  at  once  what  was  the  meaning  of  these  pre- 
parations ;  nor  was  the  meaning  of  that  blushing  con- 
scious look  which  sat  smiling  on  the  lovely  countenance 
of  Miss  Egerton,  more  difficult  to  interpret. 

Edith  perceived  that  all  was  understood ;  and  hasten- 
ing to  close  the  inner  door  upon  the  figure  which  might 
still  be  seen  sewing  in  the  dressing-room,  she  returned, 
when  she  had  done  so,  to  her  former  position  by  the  side 
of  Kate,  whose  hand  she  took  gently  and  softly  into  both 
her  own,  and  then  looked  full  into  her  face  with  the 
most  tender  yet  pleased  expression  imaginable. 

To  say  that  Kate  Staunton  was  not  tempted  to  strike 
h»>r  as  she  did  so,  would  be  to  describe  a  being  more  than 
human ;  but  her  womanly  pride  was  engaged  in  helping 
her  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  perfect  self-possession, 
and  she  would  have  suffered  torture  rather  than  have  be- 
(1  at  such  a  moment,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
person,  that  she  was  feeling  anything. 

"You  seem  to  be  very  busy,"  said  she,  with  nn  air  of 
the  utmost  indifference,  and  Edith  turned  to  look  at  her 
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dresses  with  too  much  rapture  and  excitement  to  perceive 
the  choking  in  the  throat  with  which  these  words  were 
accompanied. 

Ah  !  those  preparations  for  a  wedding,  that  most  women 
think  so  interesting  and  so  beautiful  as  almost  to  eclipse 
the  interest  of  the  great  event  itself,  they  have  been  gazed 
at  by  many  sad  eyes  besides  those  of  Kate  Staunton;  and 
well  it  is  when  such  are  not  the  eyes  of  the  destined  wearer 
of  that  proud  array  of  shining  silks  and  snowy  laces !  But 
in  the  present  instance  there  were  no  tears  in  the  eyes 
which  glanced  as  if  casually,  and  quite  at  ease,  around 
the  room;  and  except  for  a  flitting  colour  on  her  lips 
and  cheeks,  now  and  then  giving  place  to  ashy  paleness, 
the  countenance  of  Kate  Staunton  betrayed  no  sign  of 
feeling. 

"But  my  flowers,"  said  Edith,  darting  to  a  drawer, 
"  you  must  see  my  flowers.  There  never  was  anything 
half  so  sweet!" 

So  saying,  her  fair  hand  drew  forth  a  wreath  of  snowy 
blossoms,  which  she  placed  upon  her  own  lovely  brow, 
and  turned,  perhaps  for  the  hundredth  time,  to  contem- 
plate the  eifect  in  the  glass;  but  not  liking  the  exact 
position  of  one  sprig,  she  advanced  without  hesitation 
towards  Kate,  and  placed  the  wreath  upon  her  head,  in 
order  to  arrange  it  more  entirely  to  her  taste.  Had  the 
head  upon  which  the  flowers  were  now  adjusted  been  an 
actual  block,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  her ;  nor 
could  a  block,  even  of  marble,  have  remained  more  pas- 
sive, or  to  all  appearance  more  unmoved. 

"  Ah!  now  it  is  lovely,  perfectly  lovely  !"  said  she,  with 
her  busy  fingers  rustling  amongst  the  flowers ;  and  having 
completed  the  alteration  she  desired,  she  led  her  block 
towards  the  glass,  and  turned  it  about,  this  way  and  that, 
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in  order  that  it  might  behold  itself  also,  and  be  gratified 
by  the  sight. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed  Edith,  making 
a  sudden  discovery,  and  at  the  same  time  indulging  herself 
with  a  fit  of  laughter;  "you  are  actually  closing  your 
eyes.  I  never  saw  anything  so  absurd." 

Kate  had  not  intended  to  betray  herself  in  this  manner, 
and  she  blushed  deeply  to  find  she  had  been  detected  in 
her  unwillingness  to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass,  while 
adorned  with  this  particular  bridal  wreath,  of  all  others. 

"  There  now,"  said  Edith,  observing  her  blushes ;  "you 
look  handsome  now — really  quite  handsome.  I  never  saw 
you  look  so  well  before.  I  do  think  it  would  become  you 
to  be  a  bride." 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Kate  Staunton, 
naturally  impetuous,  restrained  the  rising  of  a  fit  of  actual 
passion,  which  might  have  exploded  in  a  burst  of  bit- 
terness, as  useless  as  it  would  have  been  incomprehensible. 
Happily  for  the  preservation  of  her  dignity,  the  loud 
ringing  of  a  bell  announced  that  she  was  wanted  by  her 
aunt,  and  that  sound  at  once  brought  back  her  self-pos- 
session, and  restored  to  her  recollection  the  reason  why 
she  had  sought  Miss  Eger ton's  private  apartment. 

She  now  asked  for  the  book  which  she  had  been  in 
search  of,  but  no  book  could  Edith  remember.  In  fact, 
everything  had  vanished  from  her  mind,  except  the  all- 
absorbing  event  for  which  she  was  preparing. 

There  was  urgent  need  why  she  should  extract  from 
the  event  as  much  pleasure  as  possible.  The  time  was 
fast  coming  when  the  supply  would  scarcely  be  equal  to 
the  demand. 

But  while  one  of  the  parties  implicated  in  this  interest- 
ing transaction  was  thus  happily  engaged,  was  the  other 
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equally  happy  ?  Busy  he  might  be,  for  there  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  thought  about  and  done,  in  order  that  the 
whole  affair  might  be  carried  through  in  a  style  corre- 
sponding with  the  position  which  both  parties  had  assumed 
before  the  admiring  gaze  of  a  wide  circle  of  society.  It 
is  true  the  marriage  was  to  be  a  private  one,  so  private 
that  old  Mr.  Johnstone  was  to  know  nothing  of  it  until 
all  was  over,  and  a  short  trip  effected,  and  then  a  scene 
got  up,  and  a  reconciliation  brought  about,  all  as  pri- 
vately as  possible,  and  yet  so  effectively,  that  Mrs.  Norris 
should  describe  it  wherever  she  went,  as  "the  most 
exquisite  thing  in  the  world" — "quite  a  study;"  and  so 
forth. 

Yet  still,  notwithstanding  the  agreeable  features  of  this 
picture,  upon  which  Edith  so  eloquently  descanted, 
mingling  her  duties  with  every  portion  of  it,  by  way  of 
giving  it  more  effect,  Arthur  Hamilton  knew  quite 
enough  of  the  world,  and  of  human  nature,  to  conceive 
it  more  than  probable  the  old  West  Indian  would  be 
more  enraged  than  touched  with  tenderness  by  the  con- 
templated event,  however  artistically  it  might  be  brought 
before  his  notice,  or  even  laid  at  his  feet.  He  knew, 
too,  quite  enough  of  his  own  scantiness  of  means,  and 
emptiness  of  resources, — above  all,  quite  enough  of  his 
own  overdrawing  of  every  available  chance  of  obtaining 
money,  even  previous  to  this  interesting  emergency,  to  be 
sorely  perplexed  as  the  time  drew  near,  about  raising  a 
sum  sufficient  for  the  kind  of  display  which  it  was  equally 
agreeable  to  both  parties  to  make.  In  fact,  it  had  never 
been  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  Arthur  Hamilton  that 
plans  had  been  laid  for  risking  a  marriage  at  all  on  such 
precarious  conditions;  but  his  gallantry  was  put  to  the 
test  by  the  lady  herself  proposing  this  plan  ;  and  she  had 
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been  so  long  accustomed  to  artifice  and  deception,  carried 
on  under  the  specious  pretext  of  doing  good  and  acting 
from  duty,  that  she  had  more  faith  in  a  scheme  secretly 
laid  and  secretly  carried  out,  than  in  any  open  and  straight- 
forward transaction. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  very  serious  dilemma  into  which  both 
were  plunged,  from  the  simple,  but  well  understood  fact, 
of  wanting  pecuniary  resources  to  carry  out  a  much 
wished-for  end ;  and,  but  for  one  of  those  expedients  in 
which  Edith  was  so  practised  a  performer,  the  whole 
fabric  of  their  hopes  might  have  been  dashed  to  the 
ground. 

Circumstanced  as  she  had  been  with  her  brother,  as  the 
sole  manager  of  all  his  money  transactions,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  she  should  know  exactly  where  and  how 
those  supplies  were  to  be  obtained  which  were  necessary 
for  conducting  the  limited  affairs  of  his  household;  and 
although  his  long  and  severe  illness  had  lately  made 
large  inroads  upon  the  slender  capital  which  every  year 
diminished,  there  was  to  her  certain  knowledge  a  hundred 
pounds  available  on  her  application  at  any  hour. 

"  Now,"  said  the  sister  to  herself,  "  I  cannot  ask  of  him 
the  loan  of  this  hundred  pounds ;  and  yet  I  know  that 
nothing  would  please  him  better  than  to  lend  it  to  me  in 
this  my  urgent  need.  It  is  but  for  a  short  time,  either, 
and  I  shall  return  it  to  him  with  double  interest.  It  is  in 
fact  my  own  as  much  as  his — our  joint  property,  only  held 
in  his  name.  One  may  be  too  fastidious  in  tnese  matters 
when  there  is  good  to  be  done ;  and  when  one's  own  inten- 
tions are  pure  and  right,  there  can  be  nothing  to  fear." 

So  saying,  and  so  thinking,  Edith  had  gone  as  usual  to 
the  banker's  for  her  brother's  money,  and  finding  there  a 
little  more  than  she  had  expected,  had  thought  it  right  to 
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draw  out  a  little  more  for  her  own  use ;  not  forgetting  to 
say,  as  she  did  so,  a  few  words  about  her  brother's  illness, 
and  the  many  expenses  it  entailed,  all  which  sounded 
natural,  and  feeling,  and  very  sisterly,  to  the  man  who 
gave  out  the  money. 

Very  much  delighted  then  was  Arthur  Hamilton  to 
behold  the  ready  means  of  carrying  out  his  purpose,  and 
very  easily  did  he  persuade  himself  that  all  could  be 
restored  and  made  right  again  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
It  was  something  to  feel  the  actual  money  in  his  hand; 
but  it  was  a  great  deal  more  to  look  into  the  fair  and 
smiling  face  of  her  who  placed  it  there ;  and  he  who  had 
never  in  his  whole  life  cared  much  for  anything  beyond 
the  present  moment,  went  forth  immediately,  and  gave 
orders  for  his  wedding  suit. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


LL  the  world  is  agreed,  and  especially 
the  poetical  world,  in  regarding  the 
retirement  of  a  country  life,  if  it  be 
an  elegant  and  peaceful  retirement, 
as  highly  conducive  to  the  cultivation 
and  enjoyment  of  a  tender  attachment  existing  either  be- 
fore or  after  marriage.  If,  however,  the  stillness,  the 
repose,  and  the  rural  associations  of  such  a  life  operate 
favourably,  supposing  the  attachment  to  exist,  there  may 
be  a  dark  supposition  of  an  opposite  nature,  which  would 
render  the  experiment  of  a  secluded  life  by  no  means  a 
safe  or  prudent  one.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  race  may  be  really  more  wise  than 
we  sometimes  imagine  them,  when  they  remain,  through 
some  of  the  most  lovely  seasons  of  the  year,  shut  into  a 
close  and  heated  atmosphere,  amidst  crowds  of  their  fellow- 
beings,  buried  in  walls  with  nothing  to  look  out  upon  but 
hot  and  dusty  streets,  and  thus  calling  those  amongst  them 
the  happiest  who  can  draw  together  the  greatest  number 
of  their  own  class,  by  exhibiting  the  greatest  amount  of 
attractions. 

No  doubt  this  kind  of  life  takes  off  the  edge  of  inti- 
macy, and  so  prevents  the  wounds  and  the  irritation  which 
necessarily  ensue  from  the  close  and  constant  association 
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of  uncongenial  minds,  bound  up  together,  and  reminded 
every  day  that  they  are  so  bound.  In  the  crowded  assem- 
bly, amidst  the  roll  of  carnages,  or  where  many  voices 
speak  in  musical  or  artificial  tones,  the  clanking  of  this 
chain  may  often  fail  to  be  heard;  but  in  the  quiet  coun- 
try, where  the  birds  alone  make  melody,  and  where 
everything  that  lives  seems  to  find  some  beloved  com- 
panionship— at  early  morning,  or  in  the  deep  hush  of  night 
— through  the  calm  evening,  or  the  silent  noon,  there  is 
the  one  being  ever  the  same,  and  ever  there — the  one 
being  either  loved,  or  not  loved — and  what  then  ? 

Yes,  it  was  a  fearful  experiment  which  our  two  town 
residents  were  making,  and  the  more  so  because  the  lady 
had  no  occupation — none  in  the  world.  She  was  naturally 
curious,  but  the  old  hall  was  soon  explored.  She  was 
adventurous,  but  there  was  no  subterraneous  passage,  no 
shut-up  chamber  appropriated  to  the  family  ghost,  no 
murder-spot,  on  any  part  of  the  premises.  The  only  por- 
tion of  the  mansion  which  afforded  her  the  slightest  inter- 
est was  that  which  Margaret  occupied,  and  that  was  only 
because  it  had  been  stipulated  for  in  the  terms  of  their 
occupancy,  that  certain  parts  of  the  house,  and  this  of 
course  was  one,  should  be  entirely  exempt  from  intrusion. 
Margaret's  favourite  flower-garden  had  been  specified  in 
the  same  restriction,  and  had  even  been  fenced  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  grounds  by  a  slight  railing  to  render  it 
more  secure;  but  once  or  twice  already  Dorothy  had  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  down  this  fence,  and  had  been  seen  by 
Margaret  from  her  window  actually  seated  beside  the  foun- 
tain, with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  which  she  had  wantonly 
plucked,  lying  scattered  at  her  feet. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  the  cheek  of  the  gentle  Mar- 
garet had  flushed  when  she  beheld  this  spectacle,  nor  how 
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warmly  she  had  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Langton  against 
such  abuse  of  privilege.  It  is  needless  to  say  either  how 
jealously  she  had  afterwards  watched  from  that  point  of 
view,  and  even  indulged  in  a  secret  rejoicing  when  her 
flowers  had  all  died  away,  to  think  that  they  could  no 
longer  offer  a  temptation  to  that  daring  intruder. 

In  the  removal  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Ashley  to 
Hatherstone  another  important  change  had  been  made  in 
connection  with  their  domestic  arrangements.  This  con- 
sisted in  the  translation  of  Betsy  Burton  to  the  same  sphere 
of  action — for  it  was  action  to  her,  still  action  wherever  she 
went — with  no  small  amount  of  talking  as  well. 

Betsy  had  not  been  long  at  the  old  Hall  before  the  spirit 
of  reform,  which  she  called  "  putting  things  to  rights," 
carried  her  also  into  various  departments  of  the  establish- 
ment, where  her  services,  to  say  the  least  that  is  commonly 
said  on  such  occasions,  were  not  required;  and  a  few  hints 
to  this  effect  dropped  now  and  then  from  the  more  spirited 
members  of  the  household.  Betsy  knew  the  Hall,  she  said, 
as  well  as  any  of  them,  and  better  than  most,  but  at  pre- 
sent there  remained  only  one  upon  the  spot  who  could 
testify  to  the  fact.  This  was  Thomas,  the  man-servant  who 
lived  at  the  lodge,  and  who,  at  the  present  time,  with  his 
bed-ridden  mother  and  Mr.  Ashley  upon  his  hands,  had 
rather  more  than  he  knew  how  to  manage.  Betsy  thought 
so  too ;  and  as  she  and  Thomas  from  time  immemorial  had 
kept  up,  whenever  they  met,  a  kind  of  quarrelling  ac- 
quaintance, she  was  not  sparing  of  him  now,  but  attacked 
his  miserable  menage  with  as  little  mercy  as  she  had  pre- 
viously shown  towards  his  coach-house,  stables,  and 
garden. 

"  You  had  better  come  and  put  things  to  rights  yourself, 
instead  of  standing  grumbling  there,"  was  the  very  natural 
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reply  of  Thomas  to  these  repeated  attacks;  a  hint  which 
Betsy  was  not  slow  in  taking,  for  she  really  wanted  some- 
thing more  to  do ;  and  having  been  accustomed  all  her  life 
to  the  performance  of  real  services,  was  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  that  mockery  of  service  which  she  was  com- 
pelled to  maintain  in  attendance  upon  Mrs.  Frederick 
Ashley.  For,  as  she  not  unfrequently  observed  in  talking 
to  herself,  "  It  was  no  use  attempting  to  do  good  to  that 
idle  thing — none  in  the  world." 

So  Betsy  had  a  great  deal  of  spare  energy  to  dispose  of; 
and,  as  frequently  is  the  case  with  persons  thus  situated, 
it  seemed  to  be  working  itself  off  in  grumbling  and  fault- 
finding ;  for  seldom  had  that  active  agent,  whenever  there 
was  business  to  be  done,  been  situated  less  to  her  liking 
than  at  old  quiet  Hatherstone  in  its  present  state. 

But  if  Betsy  was  eloquent  in  fault-finding,  while  within 
the  hearing  of  Thomas;  no  sooner  had  she  entered  the 
lodge  by  herself,  which  she  did  not  unfrequently  while  he 
was  occupied  with  his  daily  work,  than  her  countenance 
fell,  and  her  harsh  tones  became  softened  into  those  of  the 
tenderest  compassion;  for  there  was  the  sick  to  nurse — 
there  was  the  wretched  and  fallen  to  be  comforted,  and 
built  up ;  and,  shocked  as  Betsy  had  been  to  hear  of  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Ashley,  she  was  still  more  so  to  behold  him  in 
his  present  condition — lost,  as  he  believed,  to  everything 
good  in  the  world,  and  utterly  desponding. 

In  fact,  a  kind  of  imbecility  seemed  to  have  crept  over 
the  poor  man,  greatly  increased,  no  doubt,  by  the  habits 
of  his  past  life,  by  the  long  and  severe  pressure  of  accumu- 
lated cares  under  which  he  had  enjoyed  neither  sympathy 
nor  help  from  others  to  enable  him  to  sustain  them;  and 
to  the  ruinous  propensity  to  which  he  had  subsequently 
yielded,  and  which  had  left  him  little  ability  of  body  or 
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mind  to  bear  with  common  fortitude  his  altered  and  de- 
graded position. 

Could  the  busy  workmen  once  engaged  in  the  fitting  up 
and  embellishment  of  Mr.  Ashley's  mansion  have  looked 
upon  him  now,  they  might  have  learned  a  deep  lesson  on 
the  vanity  of  worldly  splendour ;  and  could  the  many  bro- 
ther merchants,  business  friends,  and  associates  on  'Change, 
who  sometimes  spoke  bitterly  of  him,  for  the  non-payment 
of  his  debts,  have  looked  upon  him  as  the  inmate  of  this 
obscure  abode,  they  also  might  have  learned  a  deep  lesson, 
perhaps  more  useful  to  themselves.  But  no  one  looked 
in  upon  him  here.  The  place  he  had  filled  in  the  busy 
world  closed  over  him  so  soon  as  he  had  sunk  below  the 
surface  of  society,  and  no  one  inquired  so  much  as  whether 
he  was  still  amongst  the  living.  Those  with  whom  he  had 
held  pleasant  companionship,  and  he  had  been  upon  the 
whole  a  man  who  was  rather  liked  than  disliked — those  who 
knew  him  best  as  a  familiar  and  agreeable  acquaintance, 
were  rapidly  forgetting  him  altogether,  buying  and  selling, 
building  and  furnishing,  eating  and  drinking,  attending 
marriages,  funerals,  and  feasts,  and  none  asking  who 
amongst  their  number  was  covering  his  table  with  luxuries 
purchased  at  other  people's  expense,  and  adorning  his 
family  and  household  with  elegances  for  which  his  OWE 
means  of  payment  were  totally  inadequate. 

And  there  sat  the  ruined  man — ruined  from  nothing  but 
display ;  for  he  had  never  been  a  speculator — there  he  sat 
in  the  rude  chimney  corner  of  an  old  dilapidated  tenement, 
not  small  enough  for  a  peasant's  cottage,  nor  substantial 
enough  for  a  farm-house.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  combination 
of  both,  and  as  it  stood  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
grounds,  although  it  was  but  the  humble  department  of 
the  farm  which  it  guarded,  the  taste  of  the  builder  had 
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given  it  something  of  the  character  of  a  lodge.  Here, 
then,  sat  the  ruined  merchant,  through  long  dark  wintry 
days,  with  the  moans  of  a  suffering  old  woman  heard  at 
intervals  in  a  chamber  overhead;  and  with  no  occupation 
besides  that  of  rocking  himself  to  and  fro  in  his  chair, 
and  now  and  then  adding  an  additional  log  of  wood  to  the 
fire. 

But  even  here,  the  miserable  man  was  not  unvisited, 
although  the  world  had  forgotten  him.  Betsy  Burton 
came  every  morning  as  regularly  as  the  clock  in  one  corner 
of  that  dreary  room  struck  the  hour  of  ten ;  and  sometimes, 
too,  the  gentle  figure  of  Margaret  stole  in,  and  took  a  seat 
awhile  beside  the  fire;  never  without  leaving  behind  some 
testimony  of  kindly  thought  and  feeling,  in  the  form  of 
little  dainties  for  his  appetite,  or  books  which  she  fancied 
he  might  like  to  read.  With  regard  to  her  selection  of 
these,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  Margaret's 
taste  was  sometimes  a  little  at  fault;  her  observation  and 
practice  being  habitually  less  called  forth  here  than  in  the 
department  of  ministering  acceptable  food  for  the  sick ; 
but  she  brought  the  books  with  such  evident  good-will, 
and  spoke  so  kindly,  and  moved  so  softly,  when  she  came, 
that  the  heart  of  Mr.  Ashley  must  have  become  strangely 
altered  from  its  original  nature,  not  to  have  been  pene- 
trated on  these  occasions  by  a  grateful  sense  of  her  sym- 
pathy and  care. 

It  was  a  great  pity  that  neither  Dorothy  nor  her  husband 
ever  found  their  way  to  this  place.  It  might  have  done 
them  a  world  of  good,  to  look  upon  a  father  in  Mr.  Ash- 
ley's condition.  No  doubt  they  knew  that  he  was  some- 
where or  somehow  gone  into  retirement,  and  taken  care 
of  by  Mrs.  Staunton  of  Hatherstone ;  but  the  exact  how 
and  where,  they  made  it  no  part  of  their  business  to  look 
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into.  Not  they  indeed!  They  were  too  busy  quarrelling 
every  day,  and  disliking  each  other  more  and  more.  Surely 
that  was  enough  for  them  to  do,  and  rather  more  than 
they  could  do  quietly. 

In  fact,  it  became  the  subject  of  Margaret's  not  unfre- 
quent  observation,  that  her  distinguished  visitors  were  liv- 
ing rather  inharmoniously.  And  one  morning,  especially, 
she  was  disturbed  in  her  quiet  meditations  by  the  sound 
of  angry  voices  actually  within  the  precincts  of  her  own 
secluded  flower  garden.  On  first  perceiving  what  intruders 
were  there,  her  indignation  was  very  naturally  roused,  and 
she  determined  on  the  instant  that  Mr.  Langton  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  conditions  being 
violated,  on  which  the  premises  were  let;  but  a  few  more 
sounds  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  finally  became  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  matrimonial  dispute  to  which  she 
had  become  undesignedly  a  witness,  to  think  of  anything 
connected  with  it  beyond  the  misery  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, while  living  on  such  terms  together,  through  the 
course  of  what  might  be  a  long  life. 

Margaret  had  no  previous  conception  of  such  a  state 
of  things;  and  the  passionate  looks  and  gestures  of 
that  imperious  woman,  for  she  was  imperious  when 
her  temper  was  roused;  and  the  fearless  taunting  of  that 
low-minded  man,  who  wantonly  stirred  up  a  storm  which 
he  had  no  power  to  still,  were  alike  so  foreign  to  her  ob- 
servation and  experience,  that  she  looked  from  the  win- 
clow  of  her  sitting-room  with  as  much  amazement,  as  if  an 
earthquake  had  shaken  the  ground  beneath,  or  a  volcano 
had  burst  forth  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 

No  doubt  the  scene  was  a  little  heightened  by  the  pre- 
paration of  the  gentleman  for  a  hunting  expedition  that 
day.  It  was  the  era  o,f  a  great  exploit  on  his  part,  and 
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his  graceful  figure  was  attired  in  the  scarlet  hunting  suit, 
so  remarkably  becoming  to  his  form  and  complexion,  that 
the  wonder  was  how  any  woman  could  look  upon  him  in 
that  costume  without  being  lost  in  admiration.  And  yet 
there  stood  Dorothy  in  the  attitude  of  defiance,  hurling 
invectives,  and  expressions  of  contempt  upon  his  head,  as 
if  he  had  been  at  once  the  most  hideous  of  monsters,  and 
the  least  to  be  regarded  of  existing  men. 

Like  all  passionate  women,  Dorothy,  in  the  exaspera- 
tion of  her  feelings,  went  far  beyond  the  reality  of  the 
case  ;  for  even  her  artistic  taste  must  have  been  gratified 
by  her  husband's  unquestionably  handsome  appearance 
that  day ;  and  even  her  heart,  selfish  and  eaten  up  with 
vanity  as  it  was,  must  have  felt  some  anxious  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  chances  of  the  day,  to  one  so  inexperienced 
in  the  field  as  Frederick  Ashley,  and  yet  so  determined 
to  win  the  distinction  to  which  his  ambition  pointed,  even 
at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

So  far,  however,  from  yielding  to  any  impressions  of 
this  nature,  or  confessing  the  weakness  of  womanly 
anxiety,  Dorothy  uttered  only  the  language  of  defiance, 
and  hatred,  accompanied  by  expressions  which  made  the 
heart  of  Margaret  sink  within  her ;  for  they  were  spoken 
in  so  loud,  fearless,  and  unconstrained  a  manner,  that 
she  could  not  avoid  hearing  them  in  spite  of  herself. 
Had  the  glass  door  of  her  sitting  room  been  closed,  this 
would  not  have  been  the  case  ;  but  on  all  fine  fresh 
mornings,  whatever  the  season  might  be,  that  door  was 
thrown  open  for  a  short  time  during  a  certain  portion  of 
the  day ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  she  was  too  pain- 
fully interested  in  what  she  heard,  and  saw,  to  think  of 
closing  it.  Indeed  she  would  have  shrunk  instinctively 
from  making  herself  either  seen  or  heard,  for  she  could 
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not  help  feeling,  that  what  to  her  must  have  been  agony 
enough  in  itself,  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  in  its 
bitterness  by  exposure  to  a  stranger ;  and  sh^* therefore 
endeavoured,  by  remaining  perfectly  still,  to  avoid  all 
suspicion  that  she  was  an  observer  of  the  scene. 

But  the  only  reconcileable  idea  connected  with  a  quar- 
rel, is  that  all  quarrels  must  come  to  an  end  ;  that  passion 
must  exhaust  itself;  that  the  bitterness  of  woman,  and 
the  indignation  of  man,  must  alike  burn  out,  and  die 
away,  like  other  combustibles,  and  thus  give  place  to  the 
operation  of  cooler  and  more  healthy  elements  of  being. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  was  time  rather  than  exhaus- 
tion which  put  a  stop  to  the  angry  words  that  so  strangely 
disturbed  the  atmosphere  of  that  hitherto  peaceful  gar- 
den. Time  pressed,  and  the  gallant  rider  in  his  scarlet 
coat,  must  be  gone.  So  the  question  came  to  be,  not 
who  should  conciliate,  but  who  should  be  heard  to  utter 
the  last  bitter,  taunting,  and  malicious  word,  before  the 
husband  and  the  wife  were  out  of  hearing  of  each  other. 

In  this  noble  pre-eminence  woman  enjoys  the  estab- 
lished privilege  of  standing  alone,  sole  mistress  of  the 
field;  and  it  was  with  this  glory  on  her  brow,  that 
Dorothy  now  stood  erect ;  her  proud  head  turned  towards 
the  path  along  which  her  husband  was  going  to  mount 
his  impatient  horse,  while  she  shouted  after  him  her 
scorn  and  derision  of  his  skill  as  a  rider,  and  her  wish 
that  he  might  never  come  back  again — "  never  !" 

The  loud  neighing  of  the  high-mettled  animal  was  the 
only  reply  which  met  her  ear,  and  she  stood  in  her 
attitude  of  attention,  her  hands  raised,  her  lips  parted, 
and  her  dark  eyes  flashing  vengeance,  for  some  minutes 
longer,  listening  to  the  sound  of  its  feet  as  it  bounded 
along  a  road,  which,  skirting  the  pleasure  grounds,  led 
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into  a  green  lane,  and  thence  upon  the  common  where  it 
was  accustomed  to  be  exercised.  Another  screaming 
neigh  when  the  horse  and  its  rider  had  entered  the  green 
lane,  and  then  the  attitude  of  the  listener  became  more 
and  more  relaxed ;  and  sinking  down  upon  the  seat 
beside  the  fountain,  she  began  to  pick  off  the  moss  from 
the  grey  stone,  all  unconscious  that  it  was  the  chill  blast 
of  winter  which  played  amongst  her  dishevelled  hair. 

Margaret  watched  the  reclining  figure  on  this  cold  seat, 
until  she  could  bear  it  no  longer;  and  walking  at  last 
down  the  steps  of  the  terrace  into  her  garden,  she  said 
in  her  simple  way,  without  introduction  or  prelude — 
"  Don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Ashley,  you  will  catch  cold  ?" 

"  Catch  cold  ?"  said  Dorothy,  starting  up.  "  Oh,  yes. 
I  dare  say  it  is  cold — very  cold."  And  she  drew  her 
shawl  around  her,  and  shivered  audibly.  "Besides  which," 
she  added,  "  I  have  no  business  to  be  here.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mrs.  Staunton — you  are  Mrs.  Staunton,  I 
think?" 

"  I  am  ;"  replied  Margaret. 

"  And  you  don't  wish  me  to  come  here  ?" 

"  No  ;  certainly — unless — " 

"  Unless  what  ?" 

"  Unless  it  would  do  you  any  good  to  sit  in  my  gar- 
den." 

"Would  you  like  to  do  me  good  ?" 

"I  should  like  to  do  any  body  good." 

"  You  look  as  if  you  would  ;  but  neither  you  nor  any 
one  else  can  do  me  good.  I  am  past  help." 

"How  so?" 

"I  am  married  to  a  man  who  hates  me.  Did  you  not 
hear  us  just  now  ?" 

"  I   heard    more    than  I   desired,  but  I   should  have 
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thought  from  what  I  did  hear,  that  you  hated  him  quite 
as  much  as  he  hated  you." 

"  Perhaps  I  do ;  and  that  is  the  worst  part  of  the 
business." 

"But  you  do  not  wish  him  never  to  come  hack  again, 
as  I  heard  you  say  ?" 

"  No,  certainly ;  I  should  not  like  to  part  with  any 
body  for  the  last  time  with  an  expression  of  hatred  on 
my  lips." 

"  Why  did  you  say  so,  then  ?" 

"  Because  I  was  in  a  passion." 

"  Suppose  God  should  take  you  at  your  word,  and 
send  him  back  a  corpse,  this  very  day." 

"  The  very  thing  I  was  thinking  of.  But  you  must 
not  speak  of  any  thing  so  horrible.  People  never  are 
really  killed  in  hunting,  are  they — only  hurt  or  maimed. 
And  I  should  hardly  be  sorry  for  some  slight  injury  that 
would  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  showing  a  little  kind- 
ness  to  him,  after  all.  Ah  !  you  may  shake  your  head, 
Mrs.  Staunton,  but  I  am  not  really  so  bad  as  you  think 
I  am." 

"  Then  I  don't  know  what  bad  means ;  for  I  never 
heard  a  woman  say  such  shocking  things,  nor  wish  such 
dreadful  wishes,  as  I  heard  from  your  lips  this  morn- 
ing." 

Dorothy  laughed,  as  if  she  felt  it  rather  a  compliment 
than  otherwise,  to  be  told  that  she  had  gone  beyond  the 
accustomed  limits  of  female  eloquence ;  but  Margaret 
fixed  upon  her  a  look  so  serious,  and  so  expressive,  that 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  laugh  long  under  it. 

"It  is  the  blessed  promise  of  the  Bible,"  said  she, 
"  that  our  sins  shall  be  forgiven  us  if  we  are  truly  peni- 
tent ;  but  I  never  heard  nor  read  of  sins  being  forgiven 
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to  those  who  made  light  of  them.  Sin  is  sin,  Mrs. 
,Ashley,  and  we  gain  nothing  by  calling  it  by  any  other 
name." 

"  Then  you  think  it  a  sin  to  be  in  a  passion  with  one's 
husband?" 

"  Such  a  passion  as  you  have  been  in  this  morning,  I 
believe  to  be  a  deep  and  deadly  sin,  unless  reconciliation 
is  brought  about  by  the  offender." 

"Ah!  until  reconciliation,  I  grant;  but  that  is  soon 
accomplished.  Suppose,  now,  that  my  husband  should 
come  back  with  a  broken  limb.  Don't  you  think  I  should 
nurse  him  and  care  for  him  so  kindly,  that  we  should  be 
reconciled  in  an  hour,  and  happier  than  if  we  had  never 
quarrelled?" 

"And  suppose  he  should  come  home  dead?" 

"  Hush!     Don't  talk  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Well,  then,  suppose  as  you  say,  that  he  had  a  broken 
limb,  and  you  were  kind  and  attentive  to  him  as  you  speak 
of  being,  I  cannot  see  how  you  should  be  happier  than  if 
you  had  never  quarrelled,  because  if  he  should  live,  he 
would  be  always  expecting  an  outburst  of  the  same  storm 
again." 

"  But  there  would  also  be  the  same  reconciliation  to 
expect." 

"Yes;  but  if  it  cost  him  a  broken  limb  every  time,  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  bought  rather  dear." 

"Nothing  can  be  really  enjoyed,  Mrs.  Staunton,  without 
paying  dearly  for  it.  It  is  the  order  of  creation — one  of 
the  laws  of  our  being." 

"Ah!  well,  it  may  be  so.  I  pretend  not  to  deny  that 
it  is,  for  I  don't  look  much  into  these  things ;  only  I  know 
that  if  I  had  ever  spoken  to  my  husband  as  you  spoke  to 
your's  this  morning,  I  should  be  a  miserable  woman,  now.- 
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that  he  is  laid  in  his  grave.  No  reconciliation  would  ever 
have  been  able  to  wipe  the  stain  from  my  soul.  But 
people  differ,  and  what  is  anguish,  and  bitterness,  and 
guilt,  to  one,  seems  sometimes  only  pleasant  pastime  to 
another." 

"  It  was  not  very  pleasant  pastime,  Mrs.  Staunton,  that 
you  witnessed  this  morning; — at  least  not  to  me,"  said 
Dorothy,  with  altered  countenance  and  manner.  And  she 
spoke  the  truth — the  sad,  deep  truth,  which  no  tears  of 
her's  could  wash  away,  no  frank  confession  could  obliterate. 

"  I  have  always  thought,"  said  Margaret,  for  when  she 
heard  that  softened  voice,  and  saw  the  drooping  of  those 
heavy  eyes,  she  thought  the  time  and  opportunity  must  not 
be  lost;  "I  have  always  thought  that  those  who  enter- 
tained bad  wishes  towards  their  fellow-creatures  were  as 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  as  those  who  committed  bad 
actions,  such  as  murder,  or  injury  to  life  and  property. 
All  evil  deeds  begin  first  in  evil  wishes,  you  know;  and 
whether  they  go  further,  or  remain  as  wishes  only,  they 
no  doubt  go  up  as  memorials  against  us  into  God's  book, 
the  same  as  murders,  and  other  heinous  sins." 

"  No  doubt  they  do,"  said  Dorothy,  with  more  apparent 
meekness  than  her  companion  had  been  prepared  to  expect; 
"  but  you  must  not  talk  to  me  in  this  manner  now.  You 
are  a  very  good  woman,  I  have  no  doubt;  I  wish  I  was 

half  as  good;  I  wish  I  was  worthy  to  be  your .  But 

never  mind  that  now ;  I  cannot  talk  to  you  this  morning. 
Sometime  or  other,  when  I  am  in  a  better  mood,  you 
must  let  me  come  to  you — sometime,  when  the  sun  shines, 
and  things  look  pleasant; — I  don't  like  the  aspect  of  this 
day.  I  am  not  fit  for  anything  but  to  be  alone." 

"  And  yet  the  day  is  pleasant,  for  a  winter's  day,"  said 
Margaret. 
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"  Pleasant!"  said  Dorothy;  and  the  look  of  scorn  with 
which  this  simple  expression  was  accompanied,  did  more  to 
drive  away  her  companion,  than  any  definite  words  which 
she  could  have  uttered.  In  a  few  minutes  more  she  was 
therefore  left  alone,  entirely  alone,  as  she  had  desired  to 
be — alone  all  the  day,  and  alone  in  the  evening,  when 
darkness  closed  around,  and  no  neighing  of  returning  steed 
was  heard,  nor  clanking  foot  of  exulting  rider  trod  the 
hall,  nor  welcome  greeting  made  the  place  within  a 
paradise. 

Betsy  Burton  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  strangeness 
of  this  long  delay;  and,  with  true  feminine  instinct,  she 
made  it  her  especial  business  that  evening  to  wait  upon 
her  mistress,  making  use  of  the  occasion  to  perform  many 
little  acts  of  kindness  and  attention,  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  thus  framing  excuses  to  linger  about  the  room 
in  which  Dorothy  was  seated,  in  order  to  give  her  an 
opportunity  of  speaking,  if  she  wished  to  speak,  or  at  all 
events  in  the  hope  of  preventing  her  from  feeling  deserted 
and  lonely. 

But  no  word  did  Dorothy  utter,  except  once,  on  looking 
suddenly  up  from  a  book  which  she  appeared  to  be  stu- 
diously reading,  and  seeing  Betsy  near,  she  said  hastily, 
"  The  sport  of  hunting  is  generally  over  before  the  day 
closes  in,  is  it  not?"  To  which  Betsy  answered,  "Of 
course  it  is ;  but  the  gentlemen  often  dine  together,  and 
no  doubt — " 

"  Bring  me  my  shawl,"  said  Dorothy,  in  a  tone  which 
implied  no  small  amount  of  impatience ;  and  Betsy  endeav- 
oured no  more  after  that  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours 
with  conversation,  but  left  her  mistress  entirely  alone. 

Alone!  and  the  clock  in  the  spacious  hall  of  Hather- 
stone  struck  ten  It  was  the  usual  time  for  the  household 
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to  retire  to  rest,  for  the  great  chain  to  be  hung  across  the 
hall-door,  for  the  plate  to  be  secured,  and  the  keys  to  be 
hung  up  in  Margaret's  dressing-room. 

Mrs.  Ashley  rang  her  bell  violently.  Betsy  appeared. 
"Ask  Mrs.  Staunton,"  said  her  mistress,  "  to  leave  with 
me  the  key  of  the  side-door  which  leads  into  the  court- 
yard, and  then  let  every  one  go  up  to  bed  as  usual.  I 
shall  remain  here ;  I  have  a  book  which  I  wish  to  finish." 

So  saying,  she  turned  over  the  leaves,  as  if  to  ascertain 
how  long  a  time  the  finishing  of  that  book  would  require ; 
and  Betsy,  without  a  word,  went  to  obtain  the  key. 

Mrs.  Staunton,  however,  could  not  leave  any  one  so 
situated  without  a  word  of  kindness.  She  saw  plainly  at 
one  glance  that  Dorothy  did  not  wish  for  sympathy — 
perhaps  was  not  very  well  able  to  bear  it ;  and  she  conse- 
quently refrained  from  uttering  a  word  which  did  not' 
strictly  apply  to  the  merest  personal  comfort,  such  as 
offering  preparations  for  coffee,  or  other  refreshment,  all 
which  were  rather  abruptly  declined,  though  without 
rudeness ;  and  Margaret  also  retired,  feeling  that  her  pre- 
sence was  not  desired.  Indeed  Dorothy  declared  herself 
so  deeply  absorbed  in  her  book,  and  so  bent  upon  finishing 
it  that  night,  that,  as  she  said,  nobody  need  be  alarmed  if 
they  heard  her  moving  about  at  a  very  late  hour,  or  even 
early  in  the  morning,  for  she  nevea:  read  so  pleasantly  as 
in  the  night. 

"  A  very  strange  woman,"  said  Margaret  to  herself,  as 
she  left  the  room;  but  she  said  this  more  audibly  than  she 
had  intended;  and  Betsy  Burton,  who  happened  to  be 
waiting  close  at  hand,  echoed  her  words  by  exclaiming, 
"  Strange  indeed!  I've  seen  many  strange  women  in  my 
time,"  she  added,  "but  this  woman  beats  them  all;  and  I 
declare  to  you,  Mrs.  Staunton,  that  whether  just  now  this 
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is  all  sham,  or  not,  it  puzzles  me  to  say.  That  book,  too : 
do  you  believe  she  is  reading  it,  or  intending  to  read  it?" 

Margaret  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  know,  nor  pre- 
tend to  know.  What  Betsy  Burton  could  not  fathom,  it 
was  wise  in  her  not  to  pronounce  upon. 

To  the  silent  watchers  that  night,  the  hours  were  long 
and  dreary.  Dorothy  knew  not  that  other  eyes  than  hers 
were  wakeful,  and  often  looking,  like  her  own,  into  the 
darkness. 

So  soon  as  the  house  had  become  silent,  she  had  repaired 
with  stealthy  step  to  a  small  anteroom,  from  which  a  door 
opened  out  directly  into  the  court-yard,  and  here  it  was 
that  she  remained  during  the  remainder  of  that  night. 

"  I  shall  know  soon  enough  ;"  said  she,  again  and  again ; 
and  each  time  she  tried  in  vain  to  fix  her  attention  upon 
her  book.  At  last  the  morning  broke.  It  was  a  cold 
grey  wintry  morning,  and  the  world  seemed  to  be  still 
asleep.  But,  hark  !  there  is  a  sound — louder,  and  louder, 
and  so  terrifically  shrill.  It  was  the  repeated  neighing  of 
a  horse  almost  close  to  the  door,  near  which  Dorothy 
was  seated.  Again  she  looked  out.  The  horse  was  with- 
out a  rider.  It  was  the  same  which  had  gone  forth  so 
proudly  in  the  morning — how  had  it  returned  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


HE  neighing  of  that  restless  steed  had 
been  heard  by  many  of  the  household 
at  Hatherstone.  First  a  bell  had  rung 
violently  from  Mrs.  Staunton's  cham 
ber ;  then  a  rush  of  housemaids,  with 
Betsy  Burton  at  their  head,  had  taken 
place ;  then  a  slow  groom  had  come  deliberately  down  the 
back  stairs;  and  then  heavy  bolts  had  been  undrawn,  and 
doors  slammed  to,  and  the  wondering  domestics  had  looked 
at  each  other,  pale  and  astonished,  and  scarcely  knowing 
why  they  had  been  summoned ;  but  no  sound  or  indication 
of  consciousness  had  been  heard  from  the  particular  room 
where  the  sensation  had  been  greatest,  until  at  last  the 
door  of  that  room  had  opened  for  about  an  inch  of  space, 
and  a  sharp  shrill  kind  of  whisper  had  been  heard  saying, 
"  Tell  Mrs.  Staunton  to  come  here." 

Margaret  was  not  one  to  neglect  the  summons,  and  she 
entered  the  room  with  the  same  outward  composure  which 
characterised  her  appearance  at  all  times,  and  in  all  situa- 
tions. Suddenly,  however,  she  started  back  with  a  look 
of  dismay,  for  her  eyes  had  no  sooner  caught  the  expres- 
sion of  the  now  haggard  countenance  of  the  midnight 
watcher,  than  she  read  there,  in  an  instant,  the  deep  char- 
acters of  that  fearful  apprehension  which  had  just  begun 

VOL.  III.  2  P 
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to  dawn  upon  her  own  mind.  It.  was  indeed  frightful  to 
see  how  that  countenance  had  altered  in  the  space  of  a  few 
short  hours.  Triumphant  at  one  moment,  indifferent  at 
another,  as  Margaret  had  so  lately  seen  it, — always  ready 
on  the  instant  with  the  forbidding  frown,  the  sarcastic 
smile,  or  the  merry  laugh  which  played  amongst  its  fea- 
tures, they  seemed  now  to  have  become  set  in  a  marble 
mould,  or  chilled  into  absolute  stone. 

"Come  in,"  said  a  thick  husky  voice,  or  rather  a  whisper 
still ;  for  the  lips  through  which  it  passed  were  dry  and 
feverish,  and  the  tongue  of  the  speaker  seemed  to  be  liter- 
ally cleaving  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth. 

Margaret  walked  further  into  the  room,  and  sat  down, 
as  if  to  indicate  her  willingness  to  remain,  and  to  listen 
with  the  utmost  patience  to  anything  that  might  be  said ; 
and  as  she  did  so,  Dorothy  closed  the  door,  and  even  tried 
it  again  to  ascertain  that  it  was  closed. 

It  was  a  painful  and  distressing  moment  for  both,  for 
neither  appeared  to  be  capable  of  finding  a  single  appro- 
priate word  to  utter.  The  window  of  the  room  was  open, 
and  the  cold  grey  light  of  a  winter's  morning  came  in  with 
an  additional  chill  from  that  circumstance.  It  was  very 
natural  for  Margaret  to  lay  her  hand  upon  the  sash,  and  to 
say,  "  I  think  you  run  great  risk  of  catching  cold." 

"  Leave  that  alone ! "  said  Dorothy,  hastily  preventing 
Margaret  from  closing  the  window:  "I  want  air,"  she 
continued.  "  Now,  good  Mrs.  Staunton,  will  you  go  into 
the  yard  for  me,  and  ask  a  few  questions  of  the  groom?" 

Margaret  willingly  complied  with  the  request.  She 
was  glad  to  have  anything  to  do.  Besides  which,  it  was 
the  very  thing  she  was  intending  to  do  before  being  called 
into  that  room. 

She  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Dorothy,  starting 
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up  to  meet  her,  said  quickly,  "  Is  the  bridle  broken,  or 
the  stirrups?" 

"  Both,"  replied  Margaret. 

"  How?"  asked  Dorothy  again. 

"  The  bridle,"  replied  Margaret,  "  is  broken  by  the 
animal's  own  foot.  There  is  a  wrench  in  the  stirrup- 
leather  which  looks — " 

"  As  if  a  foot — "  interrupted  Dorothy. 

"  Had  been  dragged  out  of  it,"  said  Margaret,  deter- 
mined not  to  flinch  from  the  truth,  and  moreover  not 
apprehending,  unless  it  might  be  from  that  immoveably 
pale  and  ghastly  countenance,  that  she  had  any  very  acute 
feelings  to  deal  with. 

"  What  does  the  groom  say  ?  "  asKed  Dorothy. 

"  He  thinks,  with  me,"  replied  Margaret,  "  that  there 
has  been  an  accidental  fall  from  the  horse." 

"  That  the  horse  has  fallen?" 

"  No,  there  is  no  appearance  of  that.  The  ground  is 
very  wet  now.  There  would  have  been  marks  upon  the 
animal  if  its  knees,  or  any  other  part  of  it,  had  come  ir» 
contact  with  the  ground." 

"  And  there  are  no  such  marks?" 

"'No,  none." 

"  What  is  your  opinion  then  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  opinion,  because  I  have  no  ground  for  any, 
as  to  the  more  important  part  of  the  accident;  but  I  con- 
fess I  am  afraid — " 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"  Of  hurt,  or  injury,  or  something  very  sad." 

"  Look  out  of  the  window  for  me,"  said  Dorothy,  in  ci 
hurried  but  tremulous  tone.  "  I  am  sure  I  hear  wheels." 

Margaret  looked  out;  she  also  heard  wheels,  for  the 
morning  was  very  still ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  sh< 
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could  perceive  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  A 
clump  of  trees  in  a  neighbouring  shrubbery  prevented  her 
seeing  the  road  to  any  great  extent ;  but  the  wheels  came 
nearer.  They  were  the  wheels  of  a  cart,  and  they  moved 
slowly — slowly.  At  last  the  heavy  and  cumbrous  vehicle 
came  in  sight.  It  was  a  rough  farmer's  cart,  drawn  by  an 
aged  horse,  at  the  head  of  which  walked  a  peasant  man  in 
the  working  dress  of  the  country,  while  another  walked 
a  little  at  the  side,  with  his  hands  extended  into  the  body 
of  the  carriage,  as  if  holding  something  there. 

Margaret  and  Dorothy  both  strained  their  eyes  from  the 
window.  Margaret  recollected  ever  afterwards  having 
turned  her's  for  a  moment  towards  the  countenance  of  her 
companion;  and  such  a  countenance,  she  said,  she  had 
never  before  beheld,  nor  could  any  language  describe  it. 
Both  the  women  were  silent ;  and  the  cart  moved  very  near 
to  that  window  in  passing  into  the  court-yard.  Margaret 
withdrew  silently  from  the  room,  and  having  closed  the 
door,  asked  hastily  for  Betsy  Burton.  Betsy  was  near  at 
hand.  "Go,"  said  she,  "and  remain  with  your  mistress. 
There  is  other  work  for  me  to  do." 

Betsy  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  no  one  looked  into 
that  room  for  some  time.  All  were  too  busy,  and  too 
much  occupied  without.  Margaret,  however,  was  the  first 
to  recollect,  that  if  there  was  a  great  duty  to  be  performed 
here,  there  was  another  and  perhaps  a  higher  duty  in  con- 
veying any  certain  intelligence  that  might  be  obtained  to 
her  who  was  most  concerned  in  the  result ;  she  therefore 
returned  again  into  the  room  where  Dorothy  had  been 
left,  and  where  she  now  remained  bent  over  a  table,  with 
her  head  resting  upon  her  clasped  hands. 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  soft 
and  almost  cheering  voice,  "  that  there  is  still  life." 
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"  Life !"  exclaimed  Dorothy ;  and  the  word  was  reiterated 
in  a  scream  which  indicated  the  loss  of  all  self-command. 
The  idea  of  life  was  full  of  the  hope  that  time  would  thus 
be  allowed  for  repentance,  reconciliation,  atonement.  She 
knew  not  that  all  the  symptoms  of  that  life  which  Margaret 
had  come  to  announce  consisted  merely  in  the  deep  hard 
breathing  of  one  who  struggles  for  a  few  additional  mo- 
ments of  bare  existence  on  the  borders  of  the  grave. 

"Life!"  the  frantic  woman  cried  again;  but  now  her 
senses  were  failing  her,  and  she  sunk  helpless  and  uncon- 
scious into  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 

"How  women  can  belie  themselves,"  said  Betsy  Burton, 
looking  round  to  ascertain  that  none  but  Margaret  was 
near,  and  at  the  same  time  wiping  the  pale  forehead  and 
haggard  features  of  her  mistress,  where  the  faintness  and 
the  dews  of  death  seemed  gathering.  "  Why,  I  have  heard 
her  declare  over  and  over  again  that  she  hated  that  man ; 
and  yet  what  to  make  of  all  this  is  more  than  I  know." 

"Happily,"  said  Margaret,  "conscience  is  sometimes 
more  true  and  more  powerful  than  woman's  words,  or 
man's  either." 

"You think  it  is  her  conscience,  then?"  asked  Betsy. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  pronounce  upon  what  it  is," 
replied  Margaret. 

"  One  may  have  an  opinion  without  pronouncing,"  said 
the  pertinacious  Betsy. 

"This  is  no  time  for  opinions,"  observed  Margaret; 
and  she  was  right;  for  Betsy  herself  soon  found  sufficient 
necessity  for  her  exertions,  and  sufficient  demand  for  all 
the  prudence  she  possessed,  to  prevent  her  venturing 
again  to  offer  so  much  as  a  comment  uoon  the  scenes 
which  passed  before  her  view. 

The  intelligence  that  life  was  still  there,  had  fallen  upon 
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the  ear  of  Dorothy  as  the  intelligence  of  a  reprieve 
might  be  supposed  to  fall  upon  that  of  the  condemned 
criminal;  and  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  it  brought 
with  it — the  sudden  escape  from  those  agonies  of  remorse 
which,  through  the  whole  of  that  long  night,  she  had  been 
silently  enduring,  had  for  a  moment  overthrown  her 
reason.  They  were  to  her  the  tidings  of  a  great  and 
sudden  joy,  for  she  had  no  idea  of  life  but  as  a  state  of 
intelligence  and  susceptibility ;  and  she  had  never  yet 
attained  to  that  hardness  and  bitterness  of  soul  which 
could  have  prevented  her  feeling,  for  life  under  any  form 
in  a  state  of  helplessness  and  suffering,  the  deepest  ten- 
derness and  sympathy.  In  this  respect,  she  scarcely  knew 
her  own  heart,  it  had  been  so  seldom  tried  by  spec- 
tacles of  woe  in  which  it  was  possible  for  her  to  take  a 
part,  or  even  to  feel  an  interest.  Her  experience  had  led 
her  to  tread  only  the  hard  and  polished  surface  of  society, 
where  everything  looks  so  much  the  same.  To  the 
heights  and  the  depths  of  human  existence  she  was 
still  a  stranger.  Was  it  possible  she  could  be  destined,  at 
this  late  hour,  to  discover  that  she  had  a  heart  capable  of, 
at  least,  womanly  tenderness  and  pity,  if  not  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  female  excellence. 

Life  !  The  moment  that  sound  fell  upon  her  ear  with 
certainty,  Dorothy  felt  safe.  She  had  thought  of  it  during 
the  watches  of  that  long  night — perhaps  she  had  prayed 
for  time  and  opportunity  for  reconciliation — prayed  that 
her  tears  of  repentance  might  be  felt  and  understood. 
She  thought  not  of  the  future.  After  years  must  take 
their  chance  of  being  filled  up  with  happiness  or  misery. 
She  made  no  promises,  even  to  her  own  heart — how  could 
she,  when  that  was  still  unchanged ;  but  she  did  wish — 
ah !  how  earnestly — to  wipe  away  the  remembrance  of  that 
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morning,  to  call  back  her  own  bitter  words,  and  to  wash 
out  the  stain  of  her  own  dark  and  passionate  feelings.  She 
was  willing,  even  by  some  process  of  abject  humility,  if  in 
no  other  way,  to  resolve  them  back  into  mere  air,  to  cast 
them  to  the  winds,  and  to  compel  them  to  be  remembered 
no  more.  Perhaps  she  was  not  in  reality  capable  of  hatred, 
for  the  moment  after  her  husband  was  gone  that  day,  she 
had  thought  of  a  thousand  excuses  and  palliations — of  his 
mother,  his  early  associations,  the  system  of  selfishness 
and  worldly-mindedness  which  had  prevailed  throughout 
their  household — of  all  that  was  calculated  and  likely  to 
have  made  him  what  he  was — and  thus  she  had  endeav- 
oured, with  more  of  earnestness  than  success,  to  recal 
some  instances  of  his  generosity,  tenderness,  or  nobility 
of  heart,  for  which  she  might  admire,  if  she  could  not 
love  him. 

Of  all  this  Dorothy  was  as  capable  as  any  other  woman, 
and  yet,  like  many  an  one,  had  her  husband  galloped 
back  again,  even  while  these  thoughts  were  filling  her 
mind,  she  would  in  all  probability  have  received  him  with 
the  same  scornful  look,  the  same  bitter  taunt,  and  the 
mme  haughty  repulse  which  had  driven  him  away.  Such 
are  the  strange  mixtures  of  pity  and  perverseness,  of  ten- 
derness and  passion,  which  make  up  the  character  of 
woman,  when  left  without  discipline  to  the  sole  govern- 
ment of  her  impetuous  and  capricious  will. 

On  recovering  her  reason  and  her  recollection,  Dorothy 
requested  to  be  led  immediately  into  the  chamber  to 
which  her  husband  had  been  carefully  conveyed.  Many 
excuses,  many  expedients  were  tried,  in  the  hope  of 
detaining  her,  but  none  had  the  slightest  effect  in  changing 
her  resolution  to  see  him  immediately.  Amongst  others, 
Margaret  pleaded  earnestly  that,  until  the  doctor,  who 
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had  been  sent  for,  should  arrive,  it  would  be  worse  than 
imprudence  to  attempt  to  disturb  him ;  and  she  described 
his  situation  in  such  terms,  as  she  thought  must  convey 
some  idea  of  his  incapacity  even  to  recognise  any  one  who 
might  be  near. 

"  But  he  must  know  that  I  am  beside  him,"  said  Doro- 
thy, with  impatience;  "  he  must  answer  something  that 
I  have  to  say." 

"  Must ! "  said  Margaret,  and  she  shook  her  head  omi- 
nously. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  Margaret,  "  that  there  is  a  deep 
gash  across  his  forehead,  and,  in  all  probability  a  deeper 
injury  of  the  brain,  and  that  he  now  lies  at  the  point  of 
death." 

"  The  greater  the  need,  then,"  said  Dorothy,  "  that  I 
should  make  him  understand  what  I  have  to  say.  But 
you  told  me  he  was  living,"  she  added,  with  a  sudden 
failing  of  her  resolution;  and  covering  her  face  with  both 
her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Be  advised  by  me,"  said  Margaret,  drawing  her  arm 
gently  round  her  waist. 

"  I  will  be  so  far  advised,"  said  Dorothy  ;  "  but  I  will 
just  look  into  the  room ;  look  silently,  and  not  disturb 
him,  until  the  doctor  comes." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  "  asked  Margaret.  "  May  I 
depend  upon  your  self-command  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  entirely ;"  replied  Dorothy. 

"  Did  you  ever  look  upon  death  ?  "  asked  Margaret. 

"  No — not  actual  death ;"  replied  Dorothy,  her  lips 
quivering  as  she  spoke.  "But  I  once  saw  a  person 
very  ill." 

"  Once ! "  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  a  half  whisper,  as  if 
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talking  to  herself.     "  You  have  seen  very  little   of  what 
belongs  to  woman's  experience  yet." 

"  No;"  replied  Dorothy,  "but  I  am  not  afraid — not  at 
all  afraid — if  you  will  go  with  me  up  to  the  room." 

Margaret  again  drew  her  arm  around  her  waist,  and 
bidding  her  lean  all  the  weight  she  could  upon  her,  they 
set  out  together  to  ascend  the  old  staircase  ;  and  as  they 
did  so,  Margaret  could  not  help  comparing,  in  the  secret 
of  her  mind,  the  frail  and  trembling  creature  whom  she 
was  half-supporting,  and  whose  tottering  steps  were  insuf- 
ficient to  sustain  her  own  person,  with  the  bold  and  pas- 
sionate woman  whom  she  had  so  lately  seen,  hurling  about 
her  hatred  and  defiance,  as  if  she  had  been  mistress  of  the 
world. 

But  before  reaching  the  identical  chamber,  a  strange 
sound  was  heard,  and  Dorothy  started  wildly  from  the 
supporting  arms  which  held  her.  It  was  the  loud  breath- 
ing, at  long  intervals,  of  one  whose  life  was  ebbing  fast 
away. 

"  Is  he  dying  ? "  whispered  Dorothy. 

"  Not,  perhaps,  at  this  moment ;"  replied  Margaret. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  can  see  him,"  said  Dorothy,  clinging 
to  the  banisters,  and  trembling  violently. 

"  Let  us  return,  then ;"  said  Margaret.  "  Your  going 
into  the  room  can  do  no  good." 

"  Yes  it  may,"  said  Dorothy  springing  forward  with  a 
fresh  impulse.  "  I  will  conquer  myself.  I  will  make 
him  hear  me." 

Urged  onwards  by  those  feelings  of  desperation  which 
made  her  more  afraid  of  being  unforgiven  than  of  look- 
ing upon  death,  Dorothy  in  another  instant  had  entered 
the  room — she  had  parted  the  curtains  of  the  bed — and 
was  actually  clinging  to  anything  her  hands  could  grasp ; 
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while  her  own  face  looked  almost  as  pale  as  the  now  beau- 
tiful but  deathly  countenance  upon  which  her  eyes  were 
riveted. 

Yes ;  it  was  very  beautiful,  as  regards  the  mere  frame- 
work, figure,  and  complexion,  of  a  man  to  be  admired, 
and  to  admire  himself.  There  was  a  deep  wound  on 
the  forehead,  but  that  had  been  bound  over  with  a  red 
handkerchief  by  the  people  of  the  farm,  on  whose  premises 
he  had  been  found  at  a  very  early  hour  that  morning ; 
for  it  was  not  in  the  field  of  exhibition,  but  on  returning 
home,  that  the  fatal  accident  had  occurred. 

Frederic  Ashley  had  won  for  himself  the  distinction  to 
which  his  ambition  pointed.  He  had  found  himself,  to  a 
great  extent  master  of  his  horse,  and  consequently  master 
of  the  field ;  for  its  points  of  merit  were  unrivalled  there. 
The  chase  had  led  the  whole  party  to  a  great  distance 
from  Hatherstone ;  so  far,  that  one  of  the  gentlemen 
pressing  his  hospitality  upon  those  who  were  far  from 
home,  had  succeeded  in  detaining  Mr.  Ashley  at  his  house 
until  a  late  hour ;  and  it  was  when  flushed  with  wine, 
and  exulting  in  the  glories  of  the  day,  that  he  had 
mounted  his  horse  for  the  last  time.  Whether  the  animal 
had  started  from  the  road,  or  whether,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  his  home  by  a  nearer  route  across  the  fields,  the 
rider  had  urged  him  to  some  adventurous  leap,  was 
never  known.  All  that  the  farmer,  who  found  the  appa- 
rently lifeless  body  in  one  of  his  fields,  could  tell,  was 
simply,  that,  in  looking  after  his  sheep  at  a  very  early 
hour,  he  had  come  upon  the  awful  spectacle,  and  from 
papers  and  a  pocket-book  found  upon  the  person  of  the 
fallen  rider,  he  had  discovered  his  name  and  place  of 
abode. 

It  was  but  a  few  hours  after  this  proud  triumph,  ther;, 
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that  Frederick  Ashley,  conveyed  in  a  common  cart,  was 
lifted  insensible,  and  almost  lifeless,  upon  the  bed  where 
he  now  lay — still  insensible,  but  very  beautiful,  with  the 
red  handkerchief  tied  in  amongst  his  shining  hair,  and  his 
complexion,  once  of  rich  and  glowing  health,  but  always 
delicate,  now  white  as  marble,  and  every  feature  rounded 
and  graceful  as  those  of  the  most  exquisitely  sculptured 
statue. 

"Look!  look!"  said  Dorothy,  violently  grasping 
Margaret's  dress  with  one  of  her  hands,  and  pointing 
with  the  other  to  the  face  upon  which  her  gaze  was  still 
fixed. 

Margaret  turned  her  eyes  in  the  same  direction.  There 
was  a  slight  convulsive  movement  about  the  mouth. 

"He  is  dying;"  she  said  hastily,  and  released  herself 
from  Dorothy's  grasp,  in  order  to  raise  the  pillow. 

"  Not  yet ;"  she  said  again,  in  a  low  whisper,  and 
as  she  did  so,  a  strange  step  was  heard  upon  the  stairs, 
and  in  another  moment  the  doctor  walked  into  the 
room. 

It  was  very  easy  to  understand  what  was  his  conviction 
as  he  looked  into  the  half-closed  eyes,  and  felt  the  pulse, 
and  then  undid  the  bandage  from  the  wound,  laying  bare 
the  ghastly  spectacle ;  but  he  went  through  all  his  duties 
not  the  less  faithfully,  that  he  believed  no  chance  of  life, 
nor  even  of  temporary  restoration  remained. 

Dorothy  watched  every  process  with  fixed  and  silent 
attention,  not  once  offering  the  slightest  interruption  ;  but 
when  all  had  been  done  which  human  skill  could  accom- 
plish, and  when  the  doctor,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  re- 
mained evidently  waiting  for  the  result  which  he  looked 
upon  with  the  utmost  certainty,  Dorothy  walked  up  to 
him,  and  asked  him  distinctly  what  he  thought. 
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"  Think !  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  doctor — "  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion." 

"  He  is  dying  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

The  doctor  nodded  his  assent. 

"But  he  is  not  dead;"  said  Dorothy — "not  dead  yet ; 
and  you  must  make  him  understand  something  that  I  have 
to  say  to  him." 

The  doctor  looked  astonished.  From  the  rigid  counte- 
nance of  the  speaker,  and  from  her  tearless  eyes,  he  did 
not  suppose  that  feeling  had  much  to  do  with  the  case. 
Indeed  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  entirely  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness. He  therefore  answered  with  a  short  but  involuntary 
smile,  almost  amounting  to  a  laugh.  "  I  work  no  miracles, 
ma'am.  There  is  no  human  power  capable  of  doing  what 
you  ask  of  me." 

"  Look  you,"  said  Dorothy,  holding  up  her  finger,  and 
still  maintaining  the  same  rigid  and  determined  look. 
"  My  husband  is — was  very  rich,  and  I  shall  have  a  great 
deal  of  money  at  my  command.  I  will  give  you  a  thou- 
sand pounds  if  you  will  speak  into  his  ear  but  three  words 
for  me,  and  make  him  understand  them." 

"My  dear  lady,"  remonstrated  the  doctor,  beginning 
to  perceive  there  was  more  earnestness  in  the  request  than 
he  had  apprehended. 

"  I  will  give  you  ten  thousand  pounds,"  added  Dorothy 
— "  I  will  give  you  all  that  I  have  in  the  world — come, 
now,  speak  for  me.  I  am  almost  sure  there  was  conscious- 
ness when  the  bandage  was  removed.  I  am  almost  sure 
that  he  looked  up  and  saw  you." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  the  doctor,  taking  hold  of  Doro- 
thy's arm  kindly,  as  a  father  might  have  done,  and  really 
affected  by  her  earnestness  ;  "  it  is  necessary  to  be  sincere 
in  a  case  like  this,  and  I  do  assure  you  there  is  no  more 
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possibility  of  calling  back  consciousness  in  the  present  in- 
stance, than  there  would  be  of  awaking  the  dead." 

"  And  he  will  die  so  ?" 

"  My  dear  madam,  he  is  dying." 

"  Ah !  but  the  mind  is  often  bright  towards  the  last." 

"  Not  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  The  injury  is  too  much 
upon  the  brain." 

"  But  try,  doctor — do  try  for  me.  It  is  but  a  little 
thing  I  have  to  say,  yet  it  is  a  right  thing.  Perhaps  God 
will  bless  your  efforts  if  you  try." 

"  I  will  try  if  you  still  desire  it ;  but  I  would  strongly 
urge  upon  you,  as  a  friend,  to  be  more  rational — to  submit 
to  circumstances." 

"  I  do  submit.  I  submit  to  everything,  except  this.  I 
only  want — there  now,  he  is  reviving — now  you  will  speak.'' 

As  Dorothy  said  this,  a  sudden  change  in  the  breathing 
might  be  heard.  The  doctor  started  from  his  seat.  They 
both  approached  the  bed.  There  was  indeed  a  change, 
but  it  was  the  last  change — a  mere  muscular  distortion 
passing  over  those  beautiful  features  before  they  settled 
into  the  rigid  solidity  of  death. 

The  imagination  of  that  vain  dreamer  who  now  stood 
beside  the  pillow  of  death  had  never  pictured  anything 
like  this.  In  a  few  moments  all  was  over ;  but  they  were 
awful  moments  to  her — fiery  moments,  in  which  that  image 
became  burnt  into  her  soul. 

All  was  now  over — every  muscle  was  relaxed.  The  last 
struggle  of  expiring  nature  had  ceased — the  last  flickering 
of  the  dying  lamp  had  gone  out,  and  all  was  darkness. 

There  was  no  weeping,  nor  wailing  in  that  household 
when  the  tidings  of  death  were  communicated  from  one 
domestic  to  another.  There  was  no  weeping  nor  wailing, 
even  in  his  own  household  when  a  message  arrived  with 
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the  intelligence  that  the  lord  of  that  splendid  villa  was  no 
more.  There  was  no  weeping  nor  wailing  in  all  the  busy 
mercantile  town,  where  he  had  held  so  prominent  a  sta- 
tion, and  where  in  his  familiar  place  he  should  now  no 
more  be  known. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  sorrow  marks  the  death  of  the 
merely  wealthy  man — how  little,  in  comparison  with  the 
joy  that  hails  his  living  presence,  the  delight  at  his  acquain- 
tance, the  clamour  for  his  favour,  and  the  exultation  of 
those  who  obtain  his  countenance  or  patronage  on  their 
behalf.  It  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  any  that  the 
merely  rich  man  is  dead,  because  the  man  was  nothing — 
his  wealth  was  all.  The  man  was  but  a  living  personifica- 
tion of  that  wealth.  He  could  not  take  it  with  him  to 
the  grave,  why  then  should  he  be  wept  for. 

The  town  of  M was,  however,  very  much  astonished 

at  the  intelligence,  and  groups  of  earnest  talkers  might  be 
seen  on  'change,  as  well  as  in  the  private  parties  of  the 
place,  making  the  circumstance,  in  its  important  relation 
to  the  money  affairs  of  the  deceased,  the  subject  of  their 
earnest  conversation.  No  one  had,  in  fact,  the  least  idea 
what  the  actual  property  of  Frederick  Ashley  might 
be ;  and  there  were  many  and  most  varying  calculations 
made  upon  the  subject — even  bets  were  not  unfrequent ; 
for  some  who  professed  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbours, 
expressed  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  wealth. 

And  all  the  while  a  quiet  funeral  scene  was  being  trans- 
acted at  Hatherstone.  The  old  family  vault  in  the  parish 
of  Hatherstone  was  again  opened,  and  another  member 
added  to  that  place  of  silent  and  undistinguished  gath- 
ering ;  but  Dorothy  sat  alone  on  the  day  of  burial.  It 
was  her  wish  to  be  so,  and  perhaps  it  was  a  time  of  not 
unprofitable  solitude. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


HERE  are  sad  funerals  where  the  mourn-' 
ers  are  numerous,  where  grief  sits  hea- 
vily upon  many  hearts,  and  where  the 
desolate  and  bereaved  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted; but  there  are  sadder  funerals  than 
these — where  tears  fall  not ;  where  there  is 
but  a  faint  outward  show  of  sorrow,  such  as  the  mere  spec- 
tacle of  mourning  habiliments,  the  hearse,  the  coffin,  and 
the  vault  call  forth ;  and  where  no  one  is  more  desolate 
after  the  solemnities  of  the  funeral  service  have  been  closed, 
than  they  were  before. 

These  are  the  sad  funerals,  and  such  was  that  of  Frede- 
rick Ashley.  It  is  true  there  were  serious  and  anxious 
looks  amongst  his  servants,  and  weeping  and  a  show  of 
grief  with  some,  for  all  were  conscious  of  a  change  in 
their  circumstances  impending,  which  might  be  a  disad- 
vantageous change  for  them.  It  is  true  there  was  a 
young  widow  secluded — alone — shut  in  from  the  light  of 
day,  and  refusing  to  be  seen  by  any  human  eye,  except 
that  of  the  pitying  Margaret ;  but  how  far  her  weeping 
— her  grief — her  prostrate  anguish  of  soul — for  it  was  no- 
thing less  than  that — might  be  called  sorrow  for  the  dead, 
her  own  heart  alone  could  tell. 

On  the  morning  of  the  funeral  Dorothy  was  not  seen 
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by  any  of  the  domestics  at  Hatherstone,  nor  even  by  her 
own  servants.  Margaret  alone  attended  upon  her,  and 
when  the  crowding  in  of  those  busy  agents  took  place, 
who  throng  about  the  dead  when  this  last  ceremony  is 
transacted,  she  remained  alone  and  with  closed  doors  in 
Margaret's  own  sitting-room,  in  order  to  be  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  busy  scene.  Here  no  sound  reached 
her  but  that  of  the  ever  tinkling  fountain;  and  such  was 
the  oppression  on  her  head  and  brain,  that,  concluding  at 
last,  the  bustle  among  the  domestics  must  be  all  over, 
she  threw  open  the  glass  door  which  opened  upon  the  ter- 
race, and  looked  out  upon  the  wintry  scene. 

All  here  was  still  as  death.  Not  a  single  leaf  remained 
suspended  on  the  boughs  for  the  winds  to  shake,  had  there 
been  any  that  morning;  but  the  cold  grey  of  the  clouds 
was  stagnant  as  a  sea  of  lead,  and  the  earth,  with  its  win- 
try garment  of  dull  verdure  and  dying  weeds,  lay  still  and 
senseless  beneath,  as  if  the  very  heart  of  nature  had  ceased 
to  beat. 

A  wintry  garden  has  at  all  times  a  peculiar  character  of 
its  own,  but  to  her  who  gazed  upon  this  there  were  as- 
sociations of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  all  sentimental 
musings.  It  was  here,  in  the  very  centre  of  this  silent 
scene,  that  her  guilty  words  had  been  uttered ;  it  was  from 
hence  that  those  guilty  wishes  had  gone  forth  which  had 
been  too  soon  fulfilled.  Yet  here  all  was  peace.  The  very 
place  seemed  like  a  temple  dedicated  to  peace,  and  she 
who  habitually  dwelt  within  the  bosom  of  the  temple  was 
herself  almost  a  worshipper  of  peace. 

"  What  have  I  do  with  a  place  like  this  ?"  said  Dorothy 
to  herself,  and  at  the  same  time  looking  wildly  around.  But 
she  suddenly  started  back,  for  there  was  the  figure  of  a 
man — a  gentleman  it  might  be — approaching  her.  He  was 
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dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  it  struck  her,  from  the  first 
hasty  glance,  that  she  had  seen  him  before,  and  that  his 
face  and  person  were  connected  with  some  not  very  agreea- 
ble associations. 

However  that  might  be,  he  was  too  near  to  avoid  an  in- 
terview, for  he  had  come  immediately  into  the  garden  by 
the  terrace  walk,  and  stood  even  within  the  door-way  be- 
fore Dorothy  could  shut  herself  in. 

It  was  an  intrusion  she  would  gladly  have  avoided,  and 
her  cheek  flushed  with  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the 
unwelcome  surprise  of  being  accosted  by  a  stranger,  at  the 
very  time  when  she  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  shroud 
herself  in  total  seclusion. 

It  was  poor  Mr.  Ashley,  dressed  for  the  occasion  of  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  his  son — for  Margaret  had  studiously 
considered  all  these  things — and  who,  feeling  himself  in 
some  measure  restored  to  his  proper  place  in  society,  had 
determined,  purely  as  an  act  of  tenderness  and  considera- 
tion, to  introduce  himself  to  her  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
the  afflicted  widow,  and  whom  he  felt  for  accordingly. 

With  the  utmost  tenderness,  therefore,  Mr.  Ashley  took 
the  hand  of  Dorothy,  and  began  in  broken  accents  to  com- 
miserate her  loss.  Nor  was  he  at  all  insincere  in  this. 
Death  was  a  solemn  thing  to  him  who  felt  no  bitterness  of 
soul  towards  any  one  for  all  that  he  had  suffered.  Death 
had  wiped  away  from  his  mind  all  remembrance  of  the 
harshness  and  ingratitude  which  had  marked  the  conduct 
of  his  son;  had  taken  him  hack  again  to  the  pleasant  days 
of  that  son's  infancy  and  early  youth;  and  it  was  in  the 
character  of  a  handsome  merry  boy  that  he  now  thought 
of  him,  rather  than  as  a  hard-heated  money-loving  man. 
As  such  he  could  weep  over  him  tears  of  natural  tender- 
ness, if  not  of  actual  regret;  but  they  were  tears  which 
VOL.  in.  2  R 
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still  failed  to  commend  themselves  to  her  who  held  no 
sympathy  with  such  feelings,  nor  could  understand  the 
possibility  of  a  father,  so  neglected  as  Mr.  Ashley,  being 
really  sorry  for  the  death  of  the  son  who  had  entirely  cast 
him  off  in  his  misfortunes,  and  acknowledged  no  tie  either 
of  nature  or  affection  to  bind  them  together. 

Imagining,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Ashley  was  merely  acting 
a  part  to  engage  her  pity,  and  perhaps  also  to  insure  her 
more  substantial  patronage  and  assistance,  Dorothy  hesi- 
tated not  to  enter  at  once  into  the  subject  under  this  view 
of  it,  and  she  did  so  the  more  abruptly  because  of  her  im- 
patience under  the  annoyance  of  such  an  intrusion. 

"  I  have  to  confess,  Mr.  Ashley,"  said  she,  "  that  1 
have  been  very  guilty  towards  you  in  neglecting  to  make 
myself  better  acquainted  with  your  circumstances,  and — 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  the  poor  man,  "never  mind 
that  now." 

"  Yes,  but  I  must  mind  it,"  said  Dorothy.  "  I  have 
trouble  enough  on  my  conscience  without  that.  The  past 
has  been  a  very  guilty  and  a  very  gloomy  past  with  me, 
but  I  intend  now  to  do  justice  to  all.  I  will  begin  with 
you,  Mr.  Ashley,  and  as  soon  as  the  business  affairs  of 
your  son  can  be  adjusted  you  may  depend  upon  my  pro- 
mise that  I  will  see  you  attended  to  as  you  ought  to  be. 
With  this  promise  you  must  leave  me,  for  I  cannot  say 
more  now.  See,  they  axe  in  search  of  you,"  she  added, 
pointing  towards  the  terrace  from  whence  Margaret  was 
approaching,  for  the  funeral  procession  waited  only  for  Mr. 
Ashley,  and  Dorothy  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  his  pre- 
sence in  any  way  that  would  render  her  own  seclusion 
more  secure  and  uninterrupted. 

It  had  been  her  intention  to  spend  that  long  and  solemn 
day  in  a  manner  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  though 
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very  strange  to  her  experience.  We  will  not  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  that  deep  work  of  heart-examination  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  herself;  but  if 
there  mingled  occasionally  with  her  solemn  thoughts  a 
touch  of  worldly  things — if  there  dawned  upon  her  through 
the  deep  gloom  of  her  troubled  soul  certain  openings  of 
light  upon  the  practical  good  which  yet  remained  for  her 
to  do,  it  was  no  proof  that  her  sorrow  for  the  great  errors 
of  her  past  life  was  not  sincere  and  deep. 

That  there  should  have  been  no  will  left  by  the  deceased 
was  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  to  any  one.  In  all  pro- 
bability he  had  seldom  if  ever  thought  of  death  as  an  event 
to  be  anticipated  by  himself.  Busy,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  eating  and  drinking,  buying  and  selling,  building 
and  embellishing,  admiring  and  being  admired,  the  idea 
of  death  was  the  last  that  would  have  found  a  welcome, 
even  if  it  had  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  Consequently 
there  was  as  little  preparation  made  for  such  an  event  in 
his  temporal  affairs,  as  in  those  of  weightier  import  and 
more  lasting  responsibility. 

Finding  such  to  be  the  case  Dorothy  was  strongly  urged 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  Mr.  Langton,  and  that  gentleman  was 
again  brought  to  Hatherstone  on  especial  business,  and  put 
in  possession  of  all  the  different  facts  connected  with  the 
Ashley  family  with  which  Dorothy  herself  was  acquainted. 

But  the  day  of  the  funeral  was  not  to  close  with  that 
solemn  calm  to  all  the  members  of  the  household  at  the  old 
hall  which  is  so  desirable  on  such  occasions,  and  Margaret, 
herself  the  most  peaceful  of  its  occupants,  was  the  one  to 
be  most  seriously  disturbed. 

It  happened  that  day  that  Mr.  Ashley,  partaking  of  the 
hospitalities  of  her  table,  and  so  unaccumstomed  to  what 
is  called  the  genial  influence  of  some  of  these,  began  to  be 
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a  little  more  communicative  than  Margaret  deemed  that 
he  should  be  in  the  presence  of  one  or  two  strangers  who 
remained  about  the  place ;  for  the  hospitality  of  Hather- 
stone  was  seldom  denied  to  any  one  who  had  the  slightest 
claim  upon  its  comfort  or  convenience.  As  the  evening 
closed  in,  therefore,  and  as  it  naturally  grew  every  moment 
more  difficult  to  send  away  a  guest  from  the  circle  of  her 
blazing  fire,  Margaret  determined  that  she  would  herself 
conduct  Mr.  Ashley  to  his  home  at  the  lodge;  and  in 
order  to  do  so  with  as  little  show  as  possible  of  making  it 
a  matter  of  importance,  she  told  him  that  she  had  business 
with  Thomas  which  must  be  arranged  that  night,  and  there- 
fore she  would  walk  home  with  him,  and  trust  to  her  ser- 
vant for  conducting  her  safely  back. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Ashley  to  refuse  or  even  to 
evade  such  a  proposal,  and  therefore  as  soon  as  Margaret 
reappeared  in  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  they  prepared  to  set 
out  together  for  their  dark  walk  along  the  line  of  shrub- 
bery which  led  to  the  lodge  beside  the  farm. 

On  arriving  at  this  place  Margaret  was  a  little  discon- 
certed to  learn  that  Thomas  was  not  at  home ;  but  conclud- 
ing that  he  had  remained  with  her  own  household  to  par- 
take of  those  hospitalities  which  were  freely  extended  to 
all,  she  sat  down  by  the  fire  with  Mr.  Ashley,  and  in 
order  to  beguile  the  time  drew  him  out  into  many  long 
family  histories,  in  which  the  bright  side  of  the  characters 
of  both  his  wife  and  children  were  alone  displayed. 

While  this  was  going  on  Margaret  listened  attentively 
for  the  return  of  Thomas,  but  he  came  not.  It  was  strange 
that  he  did  not  come,  because  she  was  sure  that  she  heard 
more  than  once  the  sound  of  steps,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
passing  to  and  fro  rather  stealthily  outside  the  walls,  and 
past  the  window,  but  this,  no  doubt,  was  Thomas  himself 
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making  a  thorough  examination  of  the  premises  before 
retiring  for  the  night.  Still,  however,  she  listened  in  vain, 
for  still  no  Thomas  came. 

What  attraction  there  could  be  for  him  in  the  servants' 
hall  beyond  a  reasonable  hour  she  did  not  know.  Perhaps 
she  did  not  know  that  even  this  faithful  and  long-tried  ser- 
vant had  his  weak  point,  yet  wholly  undiscovered  by  his 
mistress — perhaps  at  this  moment  undiscovered  by  him- 
self. At  all  events  Thomas  was  still  at  the  hall,  listening, 
as  many  others  were  at  the  same  time,  to  a  long  and  elo- 
quent description  from  the  fluent  lips  of  Betsy  Burton,  of 
the  false  suspicions  once  attaching  to  her  innocent  brother, 
of  his  imprisonment,  his  trial,  and  his  final  triumph  over 
all  his  enemies — for  such  the  narrator  believed  them  to 
have  been  until  her  dying  day ;  and  such  an  opinion 
thrown  into  her  harangue  unquestionably  gave  it  a  spirit 
and  a  piquancy  which  it  would  have  been  tame,  and  com- 
paratively uninteresting,  without. 

While  Thomas  sat  listening  to  this  eloquent  descrip- 
tion, wrapped  in  the  most  profound  attention,  and 
wholly  unconscious  that  the  clock  in  the  wide  hall  had 
struck  the  hour  of  nine,  Margaret,  very  differently  cir- 
cumstanced, occupied  his  arm-chair  beside  the  fire  at  the 
lodge. 

It  would  have  been  impossible,  at  such  an  hour,  to  talk 
of  returning  home  without  bringing  upon  herself  the 
offered  attendance  of  Mr.  Ashley ;  and  Margaret,  there- 
fore, determined  to  escape  without  his  knowledge,  for  she 
began  to  feel  it  was  high  time  that  her  own  household 
was  looked  after,  and  the  cause  of  her  servant's  long  delay 
ascertained.  With  this  intention  she  went  up  stairs  to 
see  the  sick  woman,  and  then  gently  withdrew  by  a  door 
led  immediately  to  the  farm  premises,  but  from 
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which  she  could  easily  reach  the  shrubbery  walk  by  a 
narrow  and  circuitous  path. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  but  Margaret  knew  every 
step  and  turn  of  these  paths,  almost  as  well  by  night 
as  by  day.  From  youth  to  middle  age,  these  walks  had 
all  been  familiar  to  her  feet ;  and  as  she  was  habitually 
without  fear,  it  formed  no  great  adventure  to  her  to  go 
groping  her  way  alone  in  darkness,  sometimes  feeling 
for  the  well-known  shrubs,  and  sometimes  ascertaining 
by  the  sound  of  her  tread  exactly  where  she  was. 

The  quiet  mind  of  Margaret,  however,  was  quite  as 
capable  as  that  of  any  other  woman  of  being  roused  from 
its  habitual  repose  by  anything  really  extraordinary  or 
alarming ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  her  not  to  start 
back  and  listen  with  a  sense  of  sudden  apprehension, 
when  the  sound  of  another  step  met  her  ear,  accom- 
panied by  a  rustling  and  crackling  amongst  the  branches, 
as  if  the  intruder,  whoever  it  might  be,  was  not  ap- 
proaching by  the  regular  path,  but  rather  breaking  a 
way  through  the  shrubs. 

"Thomas!"  said  Margaret,  with  more  of  hope  than 
belief  that  it  was  his  step  which  she  heard. 

There  was  no  immediate  answer,  and  her  heart  beat 
quickly;  for  she  could  discover,  by  a  movement  beside 
her,  that  she  was  near  enough  to  be  touched,  or  even 
seized,  by  some  one  whom  she  was  still  unable  to  see. 

"Speak!"  said  Margaret.  "Who  is  it?"  And  this 
time  she  spoke  with  tremulous  voice,  as  if  her  courage 
was  fast  ebbing  away. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  ;"  said  a  deep  voice,  almost  close 
to  her  ear.  "It  is  no  one  who  wishes  to  hurt  you  or 
yours." 

"  What  is  it  you  want,  then  ?  "  said  Margaret  rather 
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hastily;  for  her  indignation  rose  as  her  presence  of  mind 
returned. 

"  I  want  a  few  words  with  you  ;"  said  the  voice,  "  but 
they  must  not  be  spoken  here." 

"  I  will  have  no  words  that  I  can  help,"  said  Marga- 
ret, "  with  any  one  who  comes  to  me  in  this  way.  If  you 
do  not  leave  me  instantly,  I  will  call  aloud  for  help." 

"  Hush !  hush ! "  said  the  voice,  and  it  approached 
still  nearer  than  before.  "  Whatever  you  do,  be  still." 

"I  will  not  be  still,"  said  Margaret;  and  she  was 
on  the  point  of  uttering  a  loud  scream,  in  the  hope  of 
being  heard  by  her  own  people,  when  her  arm  was  seized 
by  a  tremendous  grasp,  which  startled  her  from  her 
purpose;  and  she  stood  fixed  by  this  giant  power,  in- 
capable of  moving  another  step. 

"  It  is  not  to  hurt  you,  indeed  it  is  not,"  said  the  voice; 
"  still  less  to  trouble  you  with  groundless  fears.  It  is  to 
protect  your  property — perhaps  your  life — that  I  am 
come  to  give  you  information  which  no  other  person  can 
give  you." 

The  voice  seemed  changed  to  Margaret's  ear.  There 
were  tones  of  kindness  in  it,  and  of  deep  earnestness, 
which  she  could  no  longer  doubt;  and  she  almost  involun- 
tarily expressed  her  willingness  to  listen. 

"  But  I  cannot  speak  here,"  said  he,  for  it  was  a  man 
who  spoke  to  her. 

"Come  with  me  into  the  house;"  said  Margaret; 
"  if  you  are  a  friend,  and  mean  well,  by  this  strange  con- 
duct— if  you  are  a  reputable  person,  come  in  and  speak 
with  me  honourably  face  to  face." 

"  And  suppose  I  am  not  a  reputable  person?"  said  the 
man. 

"  Then  I  have  no  business  to  be  talking  with  you  at 
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all,"  replied  Margaret,  "  and  the  sooner  I  am  gone  the 
better." 

"You  are  not  gone  yet,"  said  the  man,  with  another 
clenching  of  her  arm,  which  convinced  her  that  escape 
was  not  so  easy  as  it  might  be  desirable.  "  You  are  not 
gone  yet;  and  you  shall  not  go,  until  I  have  warned 
you  of  a  danger  which  is  impending — nay,  of  more  than 
danger ;  for  the  thing  is  certain,  unless  you  will  listen 
to  me." 

"  Then  I  implore  you,  again,"  said  Margaret,  "  to  come 
with  me  into  the  house,  and  speak  with  me  openly ! " 

"  The  lady  of  Hatherstone,"  said  the  man  in  a  sarcastic 
tone,  "  may  be  very  fair  to  look  upon,  comely  in  form, 
and  beautiful  in  mind  ;  but  I  will  never  meet  her  face  to 
face,  even  though  I  hold  her  hand  in  my  grasp.  No,  my 
hand  is  hard  and  rough,  because  I  am  a  poor  mean  work- 
ing man — her's  is  silken,  and  soft,  because  it  suited  her 
better  to  be  a  lady." 

"  Who,  and  what  are  you?"  exclaimed  Margaret,  now 
really  terrified,  for  the  scornful  yet  clear  utterance  of 
these  words,  half  whispered,  as  they  were,  between  teeth 
that  were  nearly  clenched,  made  her  think  that  she  was  in 
the  grasp  of  some  wild  maniac,  probably  escaped  from 
confinement,  with  whom  it  would  be  equally  vain  to 
reason  or  to  struggle.  It  consequently  became  a  great 
object  with  her  not  to  irritate  or  provoke  him  to  more 
violent  dealing;  for  the  manner  in  which  her  arm  was 
held,  convinced  her  that  any  resistance  on  her  part  would 
be  as  vain  as  that  of  the  bird  in  the  hand  of  the  fowler. 

"  If  you  have  really  anything  to  say  to  me,"  she  said, 
in  a  voice  subdued  to  accents  of  weakness  and  terror, 
"  do  say  it,  and  let  me  go.  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  be 
at  home." 
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"  You  will  stmd  with  me,  then,  within  the  porch  of 
the  west  door?"  said  the  man. 

"  Why  there  ?  "  said  Margaret.  "  It  is  the  most  unfre- 
quented place  about  the  house." 

"  Because,"  said  her  strange  companion,  "  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  discover  if  any  one  should  approach.  No 
foot  can  tread  upon  the  pavement  there  without  being 
heard." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Margaret,  after  hesitating  a  moment. 
"  Very  well.  I  will  listen  to  you  there.  But  you  need 
not  hold  me  so.  I  can  walk  beside  you  without  being  held." 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  "you  can  walk  beside  me, 
but  how  do  I  know  that  you  will?" 

"  Because  I  promise  you  that  I  will,"  said  Margaret. 

The  man  actually  laughed  aloud,  but  immediately 
checked  himself,  and  whispered ;  "  There,  you  have  un- 
done all  by  making  me  laugh.  But  when  you  talk  of 
promises — and  woman's  promises,"  and  he  laughed  again, 
and  in  a  strange  repressed  manner,  which  convinced  Mar- 
garet again  that  he  was  insane. 

They  had  now  reached  the  entrance  of  the  hall  which 
communicated  with  the  court-yard,  a  wide  open  space, 
upon  which,  as  the  man  had  said,  it  was  impossible  that 
any  one  should  tread  without  being  head. 

"You  must  come  quite  within,"  said  the  man.  "The 
door  is  surely  not  fastened  inside  ?" 

"Not  yet;"  said  Margaret.  "I  always  fasten  the 
doors  myself." 

"Right;"  said  he,  "you,  at  least,  must  have  a  chance 
of  safety ;  and  now  stand  within  the  shelter  of  this  wall, 
if  any  one  should  approach  from  the  farm." 

"  You  had  better  speak  to  the  point  at  once ;"  said 
Margaret,  "  if  you  have  really  anything  to  say." 

VOL.    III.  2  8 
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"Well,  then,"  said  the  man,  but  he  had  scarcely 
uttered  these  words,  when  he  looked  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  path  along  which  they  had  come,  and  listened 
attentively  for  a  few  sconds.  He  then  went  on  to  say, 
"  you  know  the  disturbances  in  the  country  just  now  ?" 

"  I  know  something  of  them,  but  not  much ;"  replied 
Margaret. 

"  Let  all  your  people  be  very  vigilant,"  said  the  man, 
"  vigilant  about  the  farm  premises,  especially  on  the  night 

of "  but  he  whispered  these  words  closely  to  her  ear, 

"  and  let,"  he  added,  "  some  additional  force  be  got  about 
the  place.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  burning  to  the 
stacks  and  barns  intended — mind  I  say  intended ;  but  you 
are  badly  protected  here,  and  I  hear  the  Ashleys  have  a 
quantity  of  plate  with  them." 

"  Now  you  speak  reasonably ;"  said  Margaret,  "  and  if 
any  harm  is  really  intended,  I  thank  you  from  my  heart." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  resuming  his  sarcastic  tone, 
"  people  are  generally  very  thankful  when  one  preserves 
their  property — their  gold  and  silver  for  them ;  no  matter 
if  it  be  at  the  risk  of  one's  own  life." 

"  It  is  not  at  the  risk  of  yours,  surely  ?"  said  Mar- 
garet. 

"  Yes  it  is;"  replied  the  man. 

"How  so?" 

"  Because  I  am  an  accomplice  with  these  people." 

"  You,  an  accomplice  ?" 

"Yes,  is  there  anything  wonderful  in  that?" 

"  Wonderful,  indeed !  that  you  should  be  both  an 
accomplice,  and  an  informer  against  them." 

"  But  I  am  not  that ;  I  only  come  here  to  put  you  on 
your  guard,  and  I  have  a  promise  to  extort  from  you 
before  we  part,  yet — mind  you,  I  have  your  arm  in  my 
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grasp  still,  and  before  I  let  you  go,  you  shall  promise  me 
that  you  will  not  tell  to  any  one  what  I  have  told  you. 
Protect  yourself  as  you  can,  but  tell  you  must  not,  and 
shall  not." 

"  Suppose  T  refuse  to  promise  this  ?" 

"  Margaret  Staunton,  you  are  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  cares  no  more  what  becomes  of  his  own  life  than  he 
does  what  becomes  of  this  pebble  beneath  his  feet.  He 
has  risked  a  good  deal  for  you — perhaps  he  has  suffered  a 
good  deal — but  let  that  pass.  You  will  not  refuse  him 
this  poor  kindness,  seeing  that  it  cannot  serve  you  to 
betray  that  he  has  warned  you  of  your  danger  in  order 
that  you  may  protect  yourself  against  it." 

"Who  are  you?  Tell  me  who  you  are,  and  perhaps  I 
will  promise." 

"  I  am  only  a  poor  workman,  sometimes  thought  to  be 
out  of  my  right  mind,  indeed  they  call  me  mad,  and  per- 
haps I  am  so ;  but  I  have  led  a  hard  life,  and  have  filled 
my  heart  with  hard  thoughts  of  every  body,  and  of  every- 
thing ;  and  I  would  fain  do  some  little  good  to  somebody 
before  I  die,  that  every  one  may  not  hate  the  sound  of  my 
name  when  I  am  gone." 

"You  must  tell  it  me  then.  I  am  sure  /  shall  not 
hate  it." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  hated  it  already — perhaps  it  has 
been  a  detestable  name  to  you  more  than  to  others." 

"  No,  that  is  impossible,  for  I  hate  no  name — no 
person — no  thing. 

"  But  my  name  is  lost — forgotten  ;  I  left  it  in  another 
country,  thousands  of  miles  from  this.  They  call  me  Mad 
Morton  here." 

"  Is  that  your  real  na 

"  It  is  the  only  name  I  am  known  by,  and  that  is  enough." 
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"  Tell  me  your  real  name  ?" 

"  My  real  name  is  of  no  consequence  to  you,  or  to  any 
one  else.  It  is  better  it  should  be  forgotten ;  I  have  almost 
forgotten  it  myself.  But  now  that  my  business  is  ended 
— for  I  suppose  you  have  promised — have  you  not  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  promised ;  you  are  mistaken  if  you 
think  I  have." 

"  Margaret  Staunton,  you  are  an  honourable  woman — 
lady  I  ought  to  say ;  you  will  not  break  a  trust  of  this 
kind,  especially  when  it  would  endanger  a  fellow-crea- 
ture's life  to  do  so.  And  now  you  must  give  me  one 
friendly  shake  of  your  hand  in  token  that  you  mean  to 
keep  your  faith  with  me." 

Margaret  hesitated  not,  but  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and 
in  another  moment  her  strange  companion  was  gone. 

Placid  and  unmoved,  as  was  the  habitual  tenor  of  Mrs. 
Staunton's  mind,  it  was  impossible  that  on  the  present 
occasion  she  should  be  otherwise  than  surprised  out  of  her 
accustomed  calm  ;  indeed  such  was  the  perturbation  of  her 
feelings,  that  instead  of  going  first  into  the  servant's  hall 
to  attend  to  her  domestic  arrangements,  and  to  ascertain 
the  reason  why  Thomas  was  detained,  she  hastened  im- 
mediately upstairs  into  her  own  chamber,  and  before 
lighting  her  candle,  threw  open  the  window  and  stretched 
forth  her  head  into  the  still  night  air,  in  order  to  listen 
for  the  sound  of  retreating  feet,  or  indeed  for  any  other 
sound  that  might  aid  her  in  unravelling  the  mystery  of 
that  evening's  strange  interview. 

That  the  man  with  whom  she  held  such  unexpected 
intercourse,  was  altogether  a  maniac,  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  believe.  There  was  too  much  method  in  his  mad- 
ness for  that.  That  he  was  an  enemy,  seemed  equally  un- 
reasonable to  conclude,  for  if  so,  why  should  he  have 
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sought  her  for  the  especial  purpose  of  warning  her  against 
approaching  danger.  And  yet,  that  he  should  be  any 
one  particularly  interested  in  her,  or  her  welfare,  seemed 
more  improbable  than  all ;  because  she  knew  no  such  per- 
son— had  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  person  in  her 
whole  life.  And  she  was  beginning  to  tax  her  memory 
with  a  long  catalogue  of  bygone  charities,  in  the  hope  of 
recalling  amongst  them  some  service  done  to  such  a  man 
as  she  imagined  this  to  be,  when  suddenly  a  shot  was 
fired  in  the  distance,  though  not  apparently  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  adjoining  shrubbery;  and  immediately  after- 
wards she  could  distinctly  hear  the  tread  of  some  one 
running  hastily  along  the  shrubbery  walk,  and  past  a  pro- 
jecting portion  of  the  house,  as  if  from  this  point  to  gain 
the  public  road. 

It  was  but  for  a  few  seconds  that  Margaret  listened, 
and  she  heard  no  more.  Her  next  duty  was  to  summon 
her  servant,  Thomas,  and  to  send  him  and  others  out  with 
lanterns,  in "  order  to  ascertain  if  any  mortal  injury  had 
been  done.  But  the  servants  were  already  sufficiently 
alarmed,  for  they  also  had  heard  the  shot,  though  less  dis- 
tinctly than  their  mistress  ;  and  Thomas,  with  a  lantern 
in  his  hand,  was  endeavouring  to  press  into  his  service 
some  two  or  three  of  the  footmen  belonging  to  the  Ashley 
establishment. 

On  carefully  searching  the  premises,  however,  no  evi- 
dence was  found  of  any  injury  having  been  done.  There 
were  traces  of  trampling  feet  amongst  the  shrubs,  for 
which  Margaret  herself  could  have  sufficiently  accounted, 
had  she  not  preferred  being  silent  on  the  subject ;  but 
failing  in  the  discovery  of  any  other  suspicious  fact,  and 
having  ascertained  that  all  the  farm  premises  were  safe, 
and  apparently  unmolested,  Thomas  wisely  returned  to 
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his  first  conviction,  that  the  alarm  had  been  occasioned  by 
some  affray  amongst  the  poachers,  who  were  known  to 
resort  to  the  now  quiet  and  otherwise  unfrequented  woods 
of  Hatherstone ;  and,  as  Margaret  appeared  to  coincide 
in  the  same  view  of  the  case,  for  indeed  she  had  no  more 
certain  light  to  throw  upon  it,  the  whole  family  retired  to 
rest  at  an  usually  late  or  rather  early  hour ;  the  mistress 
of  the  house  alone  remaining  a  solitary  watcher  until  the 
morning. 

It  would  have  been  in  vain  for  Margaret  to  attempt  to 
sleep  ;  besides  which,  she  considered  it  her  especial  duty 
to  keep  watch,  and  often  before  the  grey  light  of  dawn 
appeared  above  the  eastern  hills,  was  her  window  gently 
opened,  and  her  head  stretched  forth  again  into  the  still 
damp  air,  to  listen.  But  no  further  mystery  marked  that 
night ;  nor  scarcely  could  a  sound  be  heard  beyond  the 
fall  of  rain  drops  from  the  boughs  ;  for  the  drizzle  of  the 
previous  night  increased  before  day-break,  and  became  a 
heavy  rain,  which  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  all  trace 
of  those  strange  footprints ;  nor  were  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances in  any  other  respect  much  talked  of  by  the 
household,  except  as  a  proof  of  the  increasing  boldness  of 
those  lawless  men,  whose  depredations  amongst  the 
game  in  the  neighbourhood  formed  a  frequent  topic  of 
discussion. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


T  was  a  novel  circumstance  for  Margaret 
Staunton  to  have  a  secret  upon  her 
soul,  and  it  distressed  and  harassed  her 
'in  proportion  to  its  strangeness ;  more  espe- 
cially as  it  seemed,  on  a  review  of  the  past 
evening,  to  wear  something  of  the  character  of 
a  guilty  secret,  to  which  she  had  been  made  an  unwilling 
party. 

Her  first  impulse  on  hearing  the  firing  of  a  gun  so  near 
the  house,  had  been  to  make  Thomas  acquainted  with  the 
whole  matter  ;  but  a  sudden  shrinking  from  breaking  the 
trust  which  had  been  tacitly  understood,  deterred  her,  and 
she  was  confirmed  in  this  determination  by  a  reluctance  to 
throw  the  household  into  a  state  of  greater  confusion  than 
was  necessary.  If  there  were  enemies  abroad,  she  had 
evidence  that  there  were  also  friends ;  and  she  had  at  all 
events  as  much  reason  for  trusting  the  one,  as  she  had  for 
fearing  the  other.  It  was  quite  possible  to  have  all 
necessary  measures  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the 
Hatherstone  property,  without  betraying  the  nature  of 
her  apprehensions ;  and  more  especially  since  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  firing  of  that  gun  on  the  premises,  it 
could  not  appear  unreasonable  on  her  part  to  require  that 
more  than  usual  precaution  should  be  adopted. 
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Thus  Margaret  remained  silent,  though  far  from  being 
at  ease ;  for  the  words,  the  tones,  and  the  manner  of  that 
strange  man,  recurred  to  her  recollection  more  frequently 
than  she  wished,  and  a  vague  apprehension  from  him, 
rather  than  from  the  enemies  against  whom  he  warned 
her,  grew  upon  her  mind. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  perhaps  well  for  her 
that  much  had  to  be  transacted  at  Hatherstone  in  relation 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Ashley  family,  of  a  nature  calculated 
to  divert  her  attention  by  occupying  her  mind  with 
other  thoughts. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  funeral  a  new  and  very 
active  agent  appeared  upon  the  scene,  in  the  person  of  the 
oldest  Miss  Ashley.  News  had  been  rapidly  spread  of 
there  being  no  will,  and  those  who  could  not  come  to 
mourn  for  the  dead,  came  quickly  to  claim  their  share  in 
what  the  dead  had  been  compelled  to  leave  behind. 

Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  daughters  have  perhaps  been  too 
long  neglected — let  slip,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  mingled 
lights  and  shadows  which  compose  this  history  of  Hearts 
and  Homes.  The  fact  is,  they  were  busy  and  prosperous, 
for  they  were  just  the  people  to  prosper,  after  they  had 
learned  wisdom  from  one  lesson  in  adversity — the  wisdom 
of  not  living  beyond  their  means ;  perhaps  more  properly, 
of  not  risking  in  their  expenditure  what  they  saw  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  making  good.  While  there  was  a 
husband,  and  a  father  to  depend  upon,  and  while  any 
amount  of  ready  money,  however  small,  remained  to  be 
teased  or  tortured  out  of  him,  they  had  lacked  this 
wisdom,  and  they  had  paid  dearly  for  the  want  of  it; 
for  after  all  the  plausibilities  which  Mrs.  Ashley  could 
throw  over  her  husband's  bankruptcy,  he  was  a  bankrupt 
still,  and  she  was  his  wife ;  and  however  she  might 
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wipe  her  weeping  eyes,  and  wash  her  greedy  hands  of  all 
participation  in  the  fact,  a  public  failure  and  inability  to 
pay  the  family  debts,  was  a  disgrace  which  Mrs.  Ashley 
made  herself  pitied  for  with  all  her  might.  Indeed  such 
was  the  colouring  which  she  managed  to  throw  over  the 
whole  story,  and  such  was  her  plaintive  tone  in  telling  it, 
such  also  was  the  devoted  tenderness  of  her  five  daughters 
when  they  clung  weeping  around  her,  that  a  large  portion 
of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  these  scenes 
went  away  believing  that  Mr.  Ashley  was  the  most  abomi- 
nable of  existing  men,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  the 
most  exemplary  of  women. 

Nor  was  the  one  condemning  fact  of  Mr.  Ashley's  weak- 
ness left  out  of  the  story.  No,  it  was  dropped  in,  as  it 
were,  unawares — just  hinted  at,  sighed  over,  and  never 
more  than  suggested,  but  carefully  treated  as  something 
worse  behind  the  scenes,  which  tenderness  and  womanly 
feeling  forbade  her  to  disclose;  but  which,  at  the  same 
time,  supplied  the  most  cogent  reasons  why  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  right,  and  due  to  her  children,  that  she 
should  live  separately,  and  hold  no  further  intercourse 
with  one  whose  "  habits" — at  these  words  Mrs.  Ashley 
always  shook  her  head,  and  looked  unutterable  things; 
for  lips  so  immaculate  as  hers,  were  not  capable  of  dis- 
closing what  those  habits  were — how  should  they  ? 

All  this  was  very  sweet  and  very  touching,  so  far  as  it 
went;  but  Mrs.  Ashley  knew  the  world  too  well  to  expect 
it  would  go  far.  She  knew,  too,  that  those  who  desire  to 
prosper  in  the  world,  must  build  their  hopes  upon  some- 
thing very  different  from  pity.  She  knew  that  if  as  the 
wife  of  a  bankrupt,  she  and  her  daughters  should  excite 
no  other  sensations  in  the  public  mind  than  those  of 
compassion,  they  must  inevitably  go  down,  sink,  and  be 
VOL.  in.  2  T 
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forgotten,  as  hundreds  and  thousands  more  pitiable  than 
the  Ashleys  have  been.  No,  Mrs.  Ashley  knew  they  must 
make  the  world  understand  that  it  could  gain  something  by 
them,  even  yet — that  all  was  not  lost ;  and  that,  besides, 
beginning  afresh  with  a  large  and  handsome  establishment, 
they  had  advantages  to  offer  to  the  world  in  a  new  line, 
for  which  it  must  pay  dearly,  but  which  it  valued  all  the 
more  for  that. 

We  have  before  said  that  Mrs.  Ashley's  forte  was  edu- 
cational. If  any  woman  in  the  world  knew  what  were  the 
requisities  for  a  young  lady's  education,  Mrs.  Ashley  did. 
If  any  woman  in  the  world  knew  how  a  young  lady  ought 
to  dress,  to  dance,  to  play,  to  walk  into  a  room,  and  to 
comport  herself  in  general,  Mrs.  Ashley  did.  In  none  of 
that  delicate  minutiae  which  constitutes  what  is  called  a 
young  lady's  "  fitness  for  entering  into  society,"  was  Mrs. 
Ashley  at  fault ;  only,  according  to  her  system,  society 
ought  to  be  one  universal  drawing-room,  which  some 
persons — vulgar  persons,  no  doubt — imagine  it  is  not. 

But  beyond  this,  had  any  woman  ever  paid,  as  Mrs. 
Ashley  had  paid,  for  the  most  celebrated  masters  in  every 
accomplishment,  and  every  branch  of  learning — for  learn- 
ing was  included.  Yes;  classics,  mathematics,  and  some 
of  the  more  elegant  sciences,  were  included ;  with  pretty 
little  experiments  for  ladies  in  blue  water  and  pink  sand, 
and  divers  small  pleasantries  appertaining  to  chemistry, 
and  other  studies  of  a  like  nature,  such  as  might  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  lady's  own  breakfast-room,  with  a  Brussels 
carpet  on  the  floor,  and  no  injury  done — no  snowy  finger 
soiled,  nor  muslin  dress  discoloured.  In  all  these  essen- 
tials to  a  perfect  education,  Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  daughters 
were  quite  at  home;  and  could  quote,  and  show  the 
names  of  all  the  most  approved  authorities  for  each ;  upon 
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which  admiring  mothers  felt  assured  they  were  committing 
their  daughters  into  proper  hands,  and  were  quite  willing 
to  pay  accordingly. 

Thus  the  educational  establishment  of  Mrs.  Ashley  and 
her  daughters,  as  the  reader  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to 
hear,  became  an  exceedingly  prosperous  one ;  and  did  the 
limits  of  this  history  permit,  we  might  detail  a  few  of  the 
particulars  of  its  prosperity,  for  the  benefit  of  other  edu- 
cational establishments — particularly  the  easy  and  plea- 
sant manner  in  which  the  moral  department  was  dashed 
off  in  the  prospectus,  under  the  washing  bill,  and  other 
extras  of  a  similar  nature ;  the  public  being  summarily 
informed,  that  the  "  morals  of  the  young  ladies"  would  be 
strictly  attended  to ;  and  this  after  the  "  silver  spoons 
and  linen  to  be  taken,"  had  been  ennumerated.  It  is 
more  to  our  purpose,  however,  just  now,  to  state  the 
important  reasons  which  induced  Miss  Ashley,  as  her 
mother's  representative,  to  visit  Hatherstone. 

This  lady  made  her  appearance,  accompanied  by  a 
solicitor,  who  was  instructed  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Mr.  Langton  for  securing  to  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ters that  portion  of  Frederick  Ashley's  property,  which, 
from  the  want  of  a  will,  the  widow  was  unable  to  secure. 

It  was  a  very  easy  thing  for  the  family  to  look  upon 
Mr.  Ashley  as  virtually  dead.  In  everything  but  his 
character  of  money  agent,  he  had  long  been  dead  to 
them;  and  it  was  particularly  convenient,  just  at  the 
present  juncture,  to  have  him  left  out  of  consideration 
altogether. 

Mr.  Langton,  however,  was  rather  a  difficult  kind  of 
person  to  have  to  deal  with  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  as  Miss 
Ashley  soon  discovered  to  her  inexpressible  mortification ; 
for  no  favour,  no  flattery,  no  plausibility,  on  her  part, 
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could  move  him  from  his  avowed  purpose  of  seeing  justice 
done,  any  more  than  her  subsequent  indignation,  anger, 
and  threats. 

While  deep  consultations  on  these  weighty  matters 
were  going  on  at  the  Hall,  Betsy  Burton,  in  her  frequent 
attendance  upon  the  poor  degraded  man  at  the  lodge,  had 
enough  to  do  in  quieting  his  mind  with  regard  to  some 
indistinct  notions  which  he  had  formed  of  the  nature  of 
these  consultations ;  and  it  was  only  by  her  almost  constant 
presence  that  she  could  prevent  his  going  up  to  the 
house  to  take,  as  he  said,  the  entire  business  into  his 
own  hands. 

At  last,  her  patience  somewhat  tried  by  his  pertinacity, 
Betsy  determined  to  test  him  so  far  as  to  ascertain  what 
were  his  intentions  in  case  of  the  probability  of  his 
again  being  the  master  of  any  considerable  amount  of 
pecuniary  resources. 

"  You  have  no  need  for  money,"  said  she  — "  why 
should  you  be  anxious  about  it?" 

"Need!"  replied  he,  shaking  his  head.  "Who,  I 
should  like  to  know,  has  need  of  money,  if  I  have  not  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  you  could  do  with  money,  if  you 
had  it,"  observed  Betsy  again. 

"  Betsy  Burton,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  and  he  turned 
upon  her  a  look  of  deeper  intelligence  than  she  had  seen 
him  wear  for  many  a  day — "  you  have  the  reputation  of 
being  a  woman  of  some  sense  but  in  this  you  are  a 
fool." 

"You  don't  mince  the  matter,  however,"  said  Betsy; 
"  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  mean?" 

"Why,  look  you,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  leaning  forward 
in  his  chair,  and  speaking  with  great  earnestness — "  Don't 
you  know  that  I  failed — was  broken  up  entirely — made 
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a  bankrupt — and  never,  to  this  day,  have  been  able  to 
pay  my  debts  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  that,  very  well,"  replied  Betsy,  "  and 
sorry  I  am  that  it  is  so  ;  but  there  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  same  situation." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Ashley,  "  that  is  what  everybody  tells 
me  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  such  words  from  you." 

"  Not  in  the  way  of  justifying  the  fact,"  interrupted 
Betsy,  hastily,  "  nobody  can  think  worse  of  that  than  I 
do ;  but  we  cannot  help  the  past  now,  and  I  spoke  more 
in  reference  to  your  sitting  fretting  here,  and  wishing  in 
vain  for  money,  that  you  have  no  use  for." 

"  But  I  have. use  for  it!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ashley,  start- 
ing from  his  seat  with  an  energy  that  made  his  companion 
also  start.  "  I  have  use  for  it,"  he  repeated,  "  and  the 
reason  why  I  sink,  and  grovel,  and  fret,  and  pine,  is  be- 
cause it  is  in  vain  to  wish,  and  I  shall  never — never — " 

Mr.  Ashley  sunk  back  into  his  chair  with  a  heavy 
groan,  and  then  bending  forward  his  head,  covered  his 
face  with  both  his  hands,  and  actually  moaned  like  one 
who  is  enduring  the  most  acute  suffering. 

"  Betsy  knew  of  no  more  likely  means  of  alleviating 
this  suffering,  than  by  frankly  making  the  miserable  man 
acquainted  with  all  the  information  which  she  herself  was 
mistress  of,  in  relation  to  the  adjustment  of  his  son's 
affairs  ;  and  she  had  managed  to  gather  from  one  or  another 
a  good  deal.  Perhaps  the  most  favourable  fact  which 
she  was  able  to  communicate,  was  that  he  had  a  stanch 
friend  in  Mr.  Langton,  who  would  not  see  him  wronged, 
indeed  who  would  not  have  wrong  done  to  any  one,  and 
who  set  his  face  against  all  the  plans  and  pretences 
brought  forward  by  Miss  Ashley,  for  obtaining  what  she 
called  a  "  loan  of  the  money,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
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spectable  portion  of  the  family ;  in  order  to  secure  which, 
she  was  quite  willing,  in  her  mother's  name,  to  agree 
to  an  allowance  being  settled  upon  her  father  for  the 
remainder  of  his  "  miserable  life,"  as  she  was  pleased  to 
designate  the  latter  days  of  her  parent. 

Mr.  Langton,  however,  pertinaciously  replied  to  this 
proposal  whenever  it  was  made,  that  he  did  not  know 
which  was  the  respectable  portion  of  the  family ;  and  thus 
very  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  various  perplexities  and  difficulties  which  arose. 

During  all  these  discussions,  Dorothy  sat  apart,  and 
held  no  share  in  what  was  going  on.  She  had  decidedly 
refused  to  see  Miss  Ashley,  and  the  point  was  no  further 
pressed ;  for  it  had  formed  no  motive  in  that  lady's  hur- 
ried visit,  to  weep  with  her  brother's  widow,  or  even  to 
pretend  to  the  least  sympathy  with  one  for  whom  the 
whole  family  had  openly  expressed  the  most  unqualified 
dislike.  Her  sympathy,  indeed,  on  the  present  occasion, 
could  not  have  been  more  than  pretence.  It  is  true 
that  Dorothy,  in  her  seclusion,  was  wrapped  in  the 
deepest  sorrow ;  but  it  was  not  of  a  kind  to  be  shared 
with  any  one — it  was  not  of  a  kind  to  be  whispered  into 
any  human  ear.  Could  her  sorrow  have  been  told,  it 
would  have  been  to  the  pitying  Margaret;  but  with  a 
delicacy  which  formed  part  of  her  nature,  Margaret 
scrupulously  avoided  intruding  herself  at  such  a  time. 
Beyond  accustomed  attentions  of  kindness,  she  did  not 
venture,  only  so  far  as  to  keep  open  the  channel  of  com- 
munication, in  case  there  should  be  a  desire  to  claim  her 
sympathy,  her  assistance,  or  her  advice. 

Closely  occupied,  as  Margaret  necessarily  was  with  the 
different  parties  whose  contending  interests  threatened 
to  turn  her  peaceful  abode  into  a  scene  of  discord  and 
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strife,  her  thoughts  had  less  time  to  wander  back  to  what 
seemed  to  her  now  more  like  a  wild  romance  than  a 
reality;  for  with  every  passing  day  the  strangeness  of  her 
interview  with  that  unknown  man  appeared  more  strange, 
and  his  words  and  warnings  less  worthy  of  regard.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  usual  effect  of  being  busily  engaged  with 
the  familiar  facts  of  everyday  existence,  that  it  takes  off 
the  edge  of  credulity  in  things  wonderful  and  not  easily 
accounted  for — especially  in  things  which  wear  a  character 
of  romance,  and  appear,  thus  clothed,  before  the  clear 
common  sense  of  persons  not  romantic  in  themselves. 

Still  they  were  actual  words  which  the  man  had  uttered, 
and  words  not  unlikely  to  be  true,  seeing  what  was  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  There 
were  parties  with  whom  Margaret  was  personally  ac- 
quainted, who  had  had  their  stacks  and  barns  destroyed 
by  incendiaries ;  and,  for  anything  she  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, these  parties  were  peaceful  and  unoffending  as  her- 
self. At  all  events,  whether  the  story  should  prove  true 
or  false,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  using  all  prudent  pre- 
cautions ;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  was  not  necessary  that 
more  of  the  domestics  than  Thomas  should  be  let  into  her 
secret.  Even  tin's  trusty  agent  was  not  informed  further 
than  that  his  mistress  had  had  a  secret  communication 
from  an  unknown  informant,  that  a  dangerous  plan  ex- 
isted for  setting  fire  to  the  fann  premises  on  a  certain 
night;  and  so,  Margaret  said,  with  a  real  or  assumed 
calmness,  which  surprised  her  servant,  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  providing  quietly  for  the  worst. 

It  was  therefore  agreed  that,  without  throwing  the 
household  into  confusion,  Thomas  should  take  upon  him- 
self this  responsibility,  admitting  into  his  service  some  of 
the  labourers  belonging  to  the  farm,  and  making  the  lodge 
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the  place  of  rendezvous  for  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
watch. 

Finding  a  very  serious  impression  made  upon  the  mind 
of  Thomas  by  her  communication,  Margaret  began  also 
to  think  more  seriously  of  the  apprehended  danger  her- 
self; and  as  the  time  specified  drew  near,  her  own  atten- 
tion became  deeply  occupied  in  the  preparations  secretly 
carried  on.  Indeed  it  was  altogether  so  new  a  thing  at 
Hatherstone  to  be  apprehending  danger  from  enemies, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  any  mind,  even  habitually 
disciplined  like  Margaret's,  might  reasonably  have  become 
the  seat  of  disturbance  and  apprehension.  Sleep,  for 
some  previous  nights,  seemed  entirely  to  have  forsaken 
her  pillow ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  Mar- 
garet arose  with  a  burden  upon  her  heart,  like  what  she 
imagined  the  guilty  must  feel  on  the  morning  of  their 
execution. 

But  her  Bible  was  still  at  hand.  She  chid  herself 
severely  for  having  allowed  unwonted  solicitude  about 
her  temporal  affairs  to  beguile  her  attention  in  some  man- 
ner from  that  fountain  of  never-failing  strength  and  con- 
solation ;  and  shutting  herself  that  morning  for  a  more 
than  usual  length  of  time  into  the  little  chamber  look- 
ing towards  the  west,  which  had  become  to  her  a  kind 
of  oratory,  or  place  of  prayer,  she  entered  into  a  deep 
and  searching  exercise  of  soul  which  resulted  in  a  patient 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  whatever  might  be  the 
events  which  awaited  her  and  her  household  that  day. 

Deeply  wrapped  as  Margaret  was  in  these  meditations, 
her  ear  and  her  mind  alike  abstracted  from  worldly  things, 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  remain  long  insensible  to  an 
altercation  which  was  just  then  taking  place  outside  the 
walls  of  the  house  at  no  great  distance  from  the  window 
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where  she  was  seated,  especially  as  it  was  attended  with 
the  loud  and  passionate  cries  of  a  child,  who  seemed  to  be 
offering  violent  resistance  to  some  one  attempting  to  drive 
h^r  away. 

Interrupted  by  these  unwonted  sounds  Margaret  started 
from  her  seat,  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  On  a  path 
leading  round  towards  the  front  of  the  house  she  could 
distinct!}'  see  the  contention  which  had  caused  so  unusual 
a  disturbance.  A  poor  and  ragged  little  girl,  in  the  heat 
of  passion,  was  struggling  against  one  of  Mr.  Ashley's 
liveried  footmen,  who  amused  himself  with  her  vain  efforts 
to  resist  his  power,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  desperation 
with  which  she  persisted  in  throwing  herself  upon  the 
ground,  and  practising  every  other  means  which  her 
strength  enabled  her  to  use,  to  prevent  his  removing  her 
from  the  premises. 

Amongst  her  violent  shrieks  and  cries  Margaret,  after 
throwing  open  her  window,  could  distinctly  hear  the  words, 
"  I  must  see  the  lady,  I  will  not  go  away  without  seeing 
the  lady — let  me  see  the  lady,  and  I  will  begone  in  a 
minute,"  —  with  many  other  expressions  all  indicating  so 
plainly  a  definite  purpose,  that  Margaret  determined  to  see 
the  girl  herself,  and  hear  what  she  had  to  say.  She 
therefore  hastened  to  the  spot,  resolved  at  all  events  to 
rescue  the  child  from  the  hands  of  her  tormentor,  who, 
whatever  might  be  the  amusement  to  himself,  was  evi- 
dently inflicting  little  less  than  torture  upon  the  weaker 
party  in  the  affray. 

"  Let  her  alone,"  said  Margaret,  so  soon  as  she  had 
reached  the  scene  of  contention ;  and  she  spoke  in  a  voice 
of  such  unquestionable  authority  that  the  man  immediately 
relinquish  d  his  hold,  and  walked  away. 

"  Are  you  Mrs.  Staunton  ?"  asked  the  little  girl,  sob- 
vor.  in.  2  u 
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bing  as  she  spoke,  and  at  the  same  time  wiping  her  eyes 
with  the  skirts  of  her  ragged  dress. 

"  I  am,"  said  Margaret.  "  Have  you  any  business  with 
me?" 

"  I  come  from  old  Mary  Middleton,"  replied  the  child. 

This  was  Margaret's  mother,  the  widow  of  the  fisherman 
who  occupied  the  cottage  which  stood  near  the  shore ;  and 
Margaret,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  her  mother  being  ill,  or 
in  trouble,  asked  immediately  why  the  child  had  been 
sent. 

"  You  are  to  go  directly,"  said  the  little  girl. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Middleton  ill  ? "  asked  Margaret. 

"  111?  no,"  replied  the  child. 

"  What  is  the  matter  then?" 

"  There  is  a  man  dving  in  her  house,  and — " 

"  Who  is  dying  ?  who  wants  me  ?  What  do  you  mean, 
child?''1 

"  I  mean  that  Mad  Morton  is  dying  in  her  house,  and 
he  is  asking  continually  for  you." 

"Forme?" 

"  Yes,  for  you." 

"  I  don't  know  the  man," 

"  May  be  not.     But  Mary  Middleton  says  its  you  he 
means,  for   he    keeps   continually  trying    to  say    'Mar 
garet.'" 

"  There  are  many  other  Margarets  besides  me,  and  even 
if  I  might  have  gone  at  any  other  time,  I  cannot  possibly 
gc  now.  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  I  should 
be  at  home  to-day. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  nor  what  there  may  be  to  do 
here;  but  its  life  and  death  there,  Mary  Middleton  says, 
and  you  must  go  back  with  me." 

"It  is  quite  impossible  that  I  should  go  so  far,  child, 
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unless  anything  was  the  matter  with  Mary  Middleton 
herself." 

"  I  have  come  all  the  way  without  a  bite,  and  /  didn't 
mind  it  being  far.  You  have  horses  and  carriages,  and  I 
came  on  my  bare  feet." 

"  Not  all  the  way?" 

"  No,  Mary  Middleton  gave  me  sixpence  to  get  myself 
some  breakfast,  and  I  gave  it  to  a  man  to  let  me  ride  in 
his  cart,  for  I  thought  I  should  get  here  sooner  that  way, 
and  when  I  came  to  the  door  they  would  not  let  me  in, 
and  I  thought  I  should  have  to  go  back  without  seeing 
you." 

"  But  you  have  seen  me  now,  so  don't  cry  about  that, 
my  poor  child." 

"  But  if  you  wont  go  back  with  me,  I'm  no  better." 

"  True  ;  only  you  shall  have  some  breakfast  before  you 
return  ;  and  I  will  look  you  out  a  pair  of  shoes." 

"  No,  no,  I  wont  stay.  I  can't  stay.  He  may  be  dead 
before  I  get  back  to  him." 

"  What  is  that  Morton,  as  you  call  him,  to  you  ?" 

"Just  nothing  at  all.  Only  that  he  saved  me  from 
being  drowned  when  my  father  went  down,  and  he  would 
have  saved  my  father  too,  if  he  could." 

"  You  have  no  father,  then  ?" 

"  No,  nor  mother  neither,  nor  nobody  belonging  to  me, 
that  I  know  of." 

"  And  this  Morton  is  kind  to  you?" 

"  Kind  in  his  way.  He  seems  kind  now  that  I  have 
nobody  else;  but  he's  not  kind  like  my  father." 

"  And  he  is  dying,  you  say  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Middleton  said  so.  I  don't  know  myself;  I  never 
saw  anybody  die." 

"  Did  Mrs.  Middleton  seem  very  much  i:.  earnest?" 
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"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Did  she  speak  loudly,  and  say  I  must  come  directly?" 

"  Yes,  and  stamped  with  her  foot,  and  said  she  didn't 
know  what  to  do." 

Margaret  took  out  her  watch.  She  might  possibly  ac- 
complish the  journey  in  a  very  few  hours,  and  so  return 
before  night-fall ;  but  the  worst  was,  that  Thomas  could 
not  be  spared  from  his  duties  at  home  to  accompany  her. 

"  I  will  take  Mrs.  Ashley's  coachman,"  said  she.  "  I 
will  leave  the  carriage  and  horses  at  the  village,  and  so 
walk  on  with  the  child.  There  must  be  something  in  her 
message,  or  my  mother  would  never  have  sent  to  me  in 
this  imperative  manner.  Perhaps  I  shall  obtain  some  fur- 
ther light  upon  the  affairs  of  this  evening.  It  is  strange 
the  man  should  ask  for  me  by  name.  And  yet  I  recollect 
he  called  me  Margaret  before.  Surely  he  must  be  some 
servant  of  the  family,  dismissed  for  bad  conduct ;  and  yet 
I  cannot  remember  any  such." 

All  this  was  said  by  Margaret  in  an  under  tone ;  for 
she  was  only  talking  to  herself,  as  she  led  the  child  by  the 
hand ;  and  then,  giving  her  in  charge  to  one  of  the  servants 
to  be  fed  and  warmed  at  the  kitchen  fire,  she  prepared 
herself  for  the  journey,  making  the  best  excuses  she  could 
for  being  summoned  in  so  strange  a  manner,  as  well  as 
for  taking  with  her  in  the  carriage  so  extraordinary  a 
companion  as  that  little  child. 

It  needed  some  apology,  or  rather  some  excuse,  to  the 
people  of  the  house,  and  especially  to  the  man,  who  looked 
rather  disconcerted  at  the  prospect  of  conducting  such  a 
traveller,  as  he  supposed,  to  some  place  of  humble  destina- 
tion; for  even  the  mistress  of  Hatherstone  herself  was  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  person  upon  whom  he  would  have  chosen 
to  bestow  the  honour  of  his  skill  in  driving.  But  Margaret, 
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heeding  not  these  symptoms  of  unwillingness,  assured  him 
she  was  ready,  and  bade  him  drive  by  a  route  which  she 
described,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  clearly  indicated  that 
she  expected  obedience ;  and  the  man  discovering,  by  a 
kind  of  instinct,  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  person  not 
accustomed  to  be  trifled  with,  made  no  other  attempt  to 
dispute  her  will. 

When  seated  in  the  carriage,  Margaret  attempted  again 
to  draw  out  the  child  into  further  communicativeness  re- 
specting the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  man  whose  last 
hours  it  seemed  likely  to  be  her  own  and  mother's  destiny 
to  attend.  Nor  was  the  little  girl  unwilling  to  go  back 
into  the  sad  history  of  her  father's  fate,  with  all  the  atten- 
dant circumstances  which  had  placed  her  under  the  care  of 
Mad  Morton,  as  she  had  hoped,  for  years  of  safety  and 
protection. 

"  But  I  am  afraid  he  is  a  bad  character,"  said  Margaret, 
"  from  all  that  you  tell  me." 

"  He  is  not  bad  at  all,"  said  the  child,  with  considerable 
warmth.  "  At  least,  if  he  is  bad  in  some  ways  he  is  good 
in  others,  and  that  may  surely  make  things  even.  He  is 
bad,  very  bad,  when  he  is  vexed,  and  I  have  seen  him 
terrible;  but  he  is  always  good  to  me,  and  to  Mrs. 
Middleton." 

"  I  am  afraid  there  are  a  many  bad  men  about  the  em- 
bankment," said  Margaret,  still  pursuing  the  train  of  her 
own  thoughts. 

"  Oh  no !"  said  the  child,  "  my  father  was  amongst  them. 
They  could  not  be  bad.  And  then  there  is  Rawlinson 
that  speaks  at  their  meetings,  and  tells  them  all  about  the 
great  rich  people,  how  they  get  their  money  by  robbing 
the  poor.  My  father  liked  Rawlinson  ;  he  was  always  on 
his  side.  But  I  don't  think  Morton  likes  him,  nor  Mr. 
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Lee  neither,  so  I  never  speak  about  him  now ;  but  for  a 
speaker,  father  said  they  were  neither  of  them  worth  a 
penny  beside  Rawlinsori.  To  be  sure,  he  was  frightful  to 
look  at,  but  that  was  nothing." 

In  this  manner  the  child  prattled  on,  excited  by  the 
novelty  of  her  situation,  and  by  the  rapid  whirl  of  the  car- 
riage, which  seemed  to  be  more  like  the  sensation  of  flying 
through  the  air  than  travelling  upon  the  common  earth ; 
so  much  so,  that  she  imagined  all  sorts  of  incredible  things, 
about  arriving  at  Mary  Middleton's  door  in  five  minutes 
and  asked  a  world  of  out-of-the-way  questions,  many  of 
which  Margaret  was  too  much  absorbed  to  hear,  and  many 
which  she  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  answer  with 
anything  like  method,  even  had  she  made  the  attempt. 

At  last  they  approached  the  village  which  was  to  be  the 
resting-place  for  the  driver  and  his  horses,  while  Margaret 
made  the  visit  which  seemed  likely  to  be  anything  but  an 
agreeable  and  cheering  one ;  and  from  hence  Margaret  pre- 
pared to  depart  on  foot,  without  further  loss  of  time ;  for 
although  she  knew  that  Arnold  Lee  was  occupied  in  the 
neighbourhood,  if  not  actually  at  that  moment  beneath  the 
same  roof  with  herself,  she  made  no  inquiries,  but  taking 
the  hand  of  the  litte  girl  in  hers  walked  out  of  the  house,, 
endeavouring  to  excite  as  little  observation  as  possible. 

It  was  a  familiar  path  to  Margaret,  but  greatly  changed 
in  many  of  the  distinctive  features  that  once  marked  the 
scene  around  her  since  she  last  trod  that  ground.  The  for- 
mer character  of  the  place  had  been  one  of  as  much  seclu- 
sion and  stillness  as  could  well  be  found  within  the  same 
distance  from  any  populous  town  ;  for,  though  the  shipping 
could  be  seen  in  the  distance,  with  the  plying  backwards 
and  forwards  of  boats  and  other  busy  craft,  that  particular 
line  of  shore  was  comparatively  unfrequented,  except  by 
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the  agricultural  labourers  employed  upon  some  small  farms 
belonging  to  Sir  James  Crawford,  whose  property  lay 
immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage  to  which 
Margaret  and  her  young  companion  now  bent  their  steps. 

The  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  was  flat,  and  the 
landscape  never  had  been  beautiful ;  but  of  all  disfigure- 
ments to  scenery  none  can  possibly  be  more  destructive  to 
every  characteristic  of  the  picturesque,  than  a  half-finished 
embankment,  especially  in  the  state  in  which  the  recent 
floods  had  left  the  scene  of  Arnold  Lee's  still  unremitting 
exertions. 

These  floods  had  been  less  destructive  than  at  one  time 
he  had  reason  to  apprehend  they  would  be.  The  work  of 
mischief  effected  by  Peter  Garnet  but  a  few  moments  be- 
fore his  own  miserable  death  had  been  of  very  limited  ex- 
tent. Any  sudden  accession  to  the  raging  waters  would 
at  that  crisis  have  looked  sufficiently  alarming,  but  the 
strength  of  the  foundation  and  frame-work  of  the  defence 
which  had  been  constructed  along  the  shore,  after  being 
severely  tested,  was  proved  to  be  firm  and  secure,  even 
beyond  what  Arnold  had  dared  to  believe. 

Thus,  then,  but  little  real  injury  had  been  done;  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  prove,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
storm,  that  the  embankment  had  not  made  all  the  progress 
which  the  industry  and  ability  of  those  employed  upon  it 
were  capable  of  effecting.  Sir  James  Crawford,  however, 
was  no  better  satisfied  than  before,  and  preparations  were 
now  going  on  with  great  vigour  for  a  public  trial  of  his 
charges  against  Mr.  Dalrymple,  at  the  approaching  assizes. 

In  the  midst  of  this  strangely  altered  scene,  then,  Mar- 
garet pursued  her  way.  She  had  always  too  many  thoughts 
and  recollections  connected  with  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood to  admit  of  her  attention  being  diverted  by  surround- 
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ing  things,  and  she  therefore  only  glanced  casually  upon 
the  dreary  landscape,  and  then  hastened  on. 

"  You  seem  to  know  the  way,"  observed  the  child. 
"  Have  you  ever  been  here  before  ?" 

"  Often,"  replied  Margaret,  and  they  then  walked  on 
again  in  silence. 

But  they  were  now  drawing  near  to  the  shore,  and  turn- 
ing suddenly  round  a  bank  or  mound  which  had  partially 
concealed  the  river  from  their  view,  the  fisherman's  hum- 
ble dwelling  rose  in  sight.  It  was  the  old  cottage  under 
whose  low  roof  her  childhood  had  been  spent,  and  simple 
as  it  looked,  Margaret  could  not  approach  it  without  a 
feeling  of  reverence  almost  amounting  to  awe,  for  to  her 
eye  it  bore  the  record  of  many  sufferings,  as  well  as  many 
enjoyments. 
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T  was  the  old  familiar  cottage  that 
Margaret  and  her  young  companion 
approached,  and  it  looked,  perhaps, 
more  dilapidated  and  grey,  from  its 
contrast  with  the  statelier  and  more  imposing 
aspect  of  the  dwelling  to  which  Margaret  had  now  been 
so  long  accustomed.  But  it  had  been  the  scene  of  child- 
hood's joy,  and  woman's  grief,  and  the  eye  which  still 
rested  upon  it  with  affection  could  seldom  behold  the 
humble  spectacle  without  a  tendency  to  tears. 

"  It's  a  poor  old  place,"  said  the  child,  as  if  entering 
into  a  quick  sense  of  the  contrast. 

"  But  it  is  very  comfortable  within,"  replied  Margaret. 
"  I  know  it  well." 

"You  know  it?"  said  the  child,  with  evident  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret.     "  Why  not  ?  " 
"  Because,"   replied  the   girl,   "  you   are    such    a    fine 
lady,  and  fine  ladies  don't  often  come  into  poor  places, 
like  these." 

"  The  more's  the  pity  ;"  said  Margaret. 
"Yes;"  exclaimed  the  girl  with  sudden  energy,  "that 
is  just  what  my  father  used  to  say.      He  used  to  say  that 
if  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  go  about  amongst  the 
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country  people,  they  would  not  be  so  hard  with  them  as 
they  are." 

"  He  thought  they  were  hard,  then  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  he  did.  Every  body  thinks  so  that  knows 
anything  about  it." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"  Yes,  that  I  do." 

"  But  sometimes  the  working  people  are  hard  to  them- 
selves, and  hard  to  one  another — hard  to  their  wives,  and 
husbands,  and  hard  to  their  children.  Sometimes  they 
waste  their  money,  arid  sometimes  they  are  idle;  don't 
you  know  that  ?  " 

The  child  looked  as  if  conscious  of  some  reproach  con- 
veyed in  these  words,  which  might  be  applicable  to  her 
own  father,  and  a  cloud  came  over  her  fair  face,  already, 
in  all  the  working  of  its  small  and  beautiful  features,  too 
quick  and  true  to  assume  the  faithful  expression  of  any 
violent  or  angry  passion  which  might  happen  at  the  mo- 
ment to  have  taken  possession  of  her  mind. 

By  this  time,  however,  they  had  reached  the  door  of 
the  cottage,  where  Margaret  first  tapped  very  gently,  but 
failing  to  receive  any  answer,  tried  a  louder,  and  still 
louder  appeal. 

"  Mrs.  Middle  ton  was  at  home,  you  said?"  she  asked 
of  the  little  girl. 

"Oh  yes;"  replied  the  child.  "She  is  sure  to  be  at 
home.  There  was  nobody  else  to  leave  him  with." 

Margaret  now  tried  her  strength  to  open  the  door,  but 
in  vain.  She  then  applied  her  ear  to  the  wall,  but  no 
sound  was  to  be  heard. 

"  I  know  where  I  can  get  in,"  whispered  the  child,  for 
she  seemed  awestruck,  and  perfectly  unable  to  account 
for  the  stillness  which  reigned  around. 
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"  Try  what  you  can  do,  then,"  said  Margaret,  "  for  I 
neither  see  nor  hear  anything  moving ;  and  it  will  never 
do  to  stand  here." 

The  little  girl  suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  not  long  in 
making  good  her  entrance  through  a  small  window  open- 
ing directly  into  an  inner  room,  where  the  sick  man  lay  at 
the  time  of  her  departure  from  the  cottage.  She  was  soon 
heard  gently  withdrawing  the  bolt  on  the  inside  of  the 
door:  and  then,  opening  it  softly,  for  Margaret  to  come 
in,  she  appeared  with  her  finger  held  up,  to  indicate  that 
the  utmost  care  and  silence  must  be  observed. 

"  He  is  asleep,"  she  said,  with  a  hopeful  and  happy 
countenance ;  "  quite  fast  asleep,  and  so  Mary  Middleton 
thought  she  might  leave  him.  Hush!  Be  very  still. 
His  head  lies  yon  way.  You  can  see  his  face  through 
this  door,  and  it  won't  disturb  him  to  look  in." 

Margaret  silently  obeyed  the  earnest  instructions  of  the 
child,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did ;  for  a  strange  appre- 
hension had  stolen  over  her  mind,  which  she  had  no  wish 
to  communicate  to  her  young  companion. 

"  Now  you  can  look,"  said  the  girl,  softly  pushing  open 
the  door  into  the  inner  room.  "  Look  !  how  fast  he  is 
asleep." 

"  He  will  never  wake  more,"  said  Margaret  to  herself, 
as  she  gazed  upon  an  outstretched  figure,  upon  which  the 
seal  of  death  was  evidently  set ;  but  she  approached  the 
bed  with  those  silent  and  stealthy  footsteps  which  nature 
seems  to  dictate  to  all  who  venture  near  the  dead. 

"  He  will  never  wake  more,"  she  now  said  audibly,  but 
the  child  did  not  appear  to  understand  her  words. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  death  has  always 
a  solemn  beauty.  Margaret  was  one  of  these.  She  could 
gaze,  and  gaze,  until  her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  this 
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silent  contemplation ;  and  she  now  yielded  to  the  fas- 
cination which  seemed  to  hang  about  that  simple  room, 
that  lowly  couch,  and  those  rigid  features,  which  those 
who  knew  the  face  when  living,  thought  so  stern,  but 
which  had  now  fixed  themselves  into  something  like  a 
smile,  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  because  of  a  dark 
frown  which  hung  upon  the  brow. 

Margaret  had  so  earnestly  desired  to  know  more  of  the 
mysterious  being  upon  whose  countenance  she  was  now 
gazing,  as  she  believed  for  the  first  time  in  the  broad 
light  of  day,  that  she  felt  unwilling  to  believe  the  strong 
evidence  of  her  senses,  which  told  her  too  plainly  that 
from  those  lips  no  tidings  of  hope,  or  fear,  of  past 
suffering,  or  future  expectation,  would  ever  reach  her 
more. 

The  child,  too,  was  incredulous,  and  as  she  sat  at  the 
foot  of  the  lowly  bed,  looked  often  into  the  face  of  Mar- 
garet with  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  said,  "  He  is  only 
asleep.  He  will  soon  awake,  and  then  he  will  tell  you 
what  he  wanted  to  say." 

Sympathising  unconsciously  with  the  feelings  of  the 
child,  Margaret  felt  for  the  pulse,  then  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  forehead,  and  determined  to  try  the  heart.  For  this 
purpose  she  folded  down  the  bedclothes,  which  had  been 
arranged  with  evident  care,  and  placing  her  hand  where 
she  knew  that  every  motion  would  be  felt  if  a  spark  of 
life  was  yet  remaining,  listened  attentively,  as  if  she  almost 
expected  to  hear  the  quick  and  regular  throb  of  life. 

All,  however,  was  still — quite  still,  as  the  child  said, 
after  she  also  had  stretched  forward  her  little  hand,  and 
placed  it  where  no  throb  of  life  could  ever  more  disturb 
the  breast  now  calm,  and  laid  at  rest  from  all  the  pertur- 
bations of  a  troubled  life — in  its  experience  something 
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more  than  troubled — tried,  and  sometimes  tortured,  be- 
yond the  common  lot. 

"  He  will  awake  soon  ?"  said  the  child,  inquiringly. 

"  No,"  said  Margaret,  "  he  will  never  awake  again  to 
us.  It  is  not  sleep,  but  death,  that  you  see." 

"  And  will  he  never  go  out  again,  to  work  ?"  said  the 
child ;  "  nor  bring  money  home  at  night  ?" 

"  Never;"  said  Margaret.  "  His  work  is  done.  He  is 
dead,  my  poor  child,  and  you  must  not  speak  of  him  in 
that  way." 

"  But  he  promised  to  take  care  of  me !"  said  the  child, 
the  big  tears  beginning  to  roll  down  her  cheeks.  "  He 
promised  to  take  care  of  me  when  I  lost  my  father,  and  I 
have  nobody  else." 

"  God  will  take  care  of  you,  if  you  are  a  good  child ;" 
said  Margaret,  "  and  perhaps  I  shall  do  something  for  you." 

As  she  said  this,  her  hands  were  engaged  in  readjusting 
the  bed-clothes;  and  while  she  did  so,  a  small  trinket 
struck  against  her  wrist,  which  she  would  immediately 
have  taken  up  to  examine,  but  that  it  was  attached  by  a 
string  to  the  neck  of  the  silent  figure,  from  whom,  when 
living,  no  human  power  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
wrench  that  little  relic  away. 

Supposing  it  to  be  some  charm  or  talisman,  such  as 
sailors  are  accustomed  to  wear  about  their  persons,  Mar- 
garet was  about  to  replace  it,  when  suddenly  her  eye 
dilated,  and  her  lips  grew  pale  as  ashes. 

"  What  is  it?"  exclaimed  the  child.  "Let  me  see  what 
it  is.  People  say  Mad  Morton  is  a  bad  man.  Do  you 
think  he  is?  Is  that  anything  bad?  Let  me  see." 

And  thus  the  child  went  on.  But  she  spoke  to  one  who 
had  no  power  of  understanding  what  she  said.  Rigid,  and 
stiff,  as  if  struck  by  some  enchantment,  Margaret  still 
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gazed  alternately  upon  the  locket  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  then  upon  the  time-worn  features  of  that  out- 
stretched figure. 

"  Oh  !  that  I  had  come  earlier !"  said  she. 

But  that  moment  her  mother's  returning  step  was  heard 
in  the  door-way,  accompanied  by  that  of  a  neighbour, 
whose  assistance  she  had  gone  forth  to  solicit. 

"Mother;"  said  Margaret  hastily;  "come  in  here. 
Shut  every  other  person  out,  but  come  in  yourself,  and 
look  upon  the  face  of  this  dead  man." 

The  old  woman  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  after 
sending  the  child  away,  she  stooped  down,  and  attempted 
with  her  dim  eyes,  to  follow  some  discovery  which  she 
imagined  her  daughter  to  have  made. 

"  Look  here  !"  said  Margaret,  showing  the  small  locket 
which  she  still  held  in  her  hand. 

The  old  woman  took  out  her  spectacles,  put  them 
carefully  on,  and  attempted  to  grasp  the  locket  in  her 
own  fingers,  but  finding  it  fastened  by  the  string,  she 
would  have  detached  it  in  order  to  make  a  more  accurate 
examination. 

"  No,  no ;"  said  Margaret,  "  we  must  have  it  buried  with 
him.  But  what  do  you  think,  mother  ?  Did  you  never 
see  a  lock  of  hair  like  that,  nor  features  resembling  those  ?" 

A  dawn  of  light  began  to  break  upon  the  mind  of  the  aged 
woman,  but  it  seemed  to  confuse,  rather  than  to  clear  her 
vision.  She  could  now  distinguish  real  objects  with  more 
precision,  however,  and  looking  again  more  intently  than 
ever  upon  the  face  of  the  dead,  she  turned  quickly  from 
that  to  the  living,  with  an  expression  in  her  own  which 
told  plainly  that  she  also  had  her  suspicions  regarding  the 
identity  of  him  who  lay  so  silent  and  unmoved  beneath 
their  gaze. 
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There  was  no  need  for  the  interchange  of  words ;  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  perfectly  understood  each  other. 

The  long-forbidden  name  had  grown  too  strange  to  their 
lips  for  either  of  them  to  mention  it  now,  even  as  belong- 
ing to  the  dead.  Margaret,  however,  could  not  help  re- 
peating her  expression  of  regret  that  she  had  not  arrived 
earlier  at  the  cottage ;  to  which  her  mother  replied,  very 
naturally,  that  it  might  have  been  of  no  use,  for  that  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  much  to  say. 

"  But  he  did  ask  for  me?"  said  Margaret. 

"  He  called  out  the  name  of  Margaret,  many,  many 
times;  but  what  Margaret  he  meant,  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  understand,  until  at  last  I  guessed  it  was  you, 
and  then  he  waved  his  hand  as  much  as  to  say  I  was  right ; 
but,  dear  me,  he  could  say  nothing  with  any  reason  in  it ; 
and  if  you  had  been  here,  it  would  have  been  of  no  use, 
as  I  told  you  before  ;  for  he  fell  off  into  rambling  directly, 
and  talked  about  such  strange  things,  that  he  frightened 
me,  and  I  would  have  fetched  a  neighbour  in  to  keep  me 
company,  only  that  I  could  not  leave  him  until  all  was 
over — poor  thing." 

"  Do  you  know  how  he  came  by  his  death  ?" 

"Bless  his  poor  heart!  there  was  a  gunshot  wound  in 
his  left  shoulder,  as  plain  to  see " 

"  When  did  he  come  to  you  in  that  state  ?" 

"  Let  me  see — let  me  see.  I  think  it  was  on  Friday 
— no,  it  was  on  Saturday,  early  in  the  morning." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  been,  or  what  he  had 
been  doing  ?" 

"  No,  he  said  nothing ;  but  when  I  opened  the  door  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  there  he  stood  leaning  against 
the  wall,  as  white  as  a  sheet — just  for  all  the  world  as 
deathly  as  he  looks  now." 
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"  And  was  he  quite  rational — quite  himself  ?" 

"  As  much  himself  as  either  you  or  me.  I  should  have 
sent  for  a  doctor  else,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  I 
thought  it  was  his  business  more  than  mine ;  but  when  he 
fell  off  rambling,  as  he  did  about  three  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, I  wished  I  had  sent  before." 

"  You  sent  then,  of  course?" 

"  Who  had  I  to  send  but  the  child  ? — Peter  Garnet's 
child,  and  her  I  sent  for  you.  However,  one  of  the  men 
was  coming  by  to  work,  and  I  asked  him  to  go,  and  about 
six  o'clock  we  got  help.  Dr.  Gibson  came  and  looked  at 
him,  and  when  I  told  him  how  it  was,  and  showed  him 
the  wound,  he  said  it  was  all  over  with  him ;  he  was  as 
good  as  dead." 

"  What  else  did  he  say?" 

"  He  said  it  was  a  bad  business,  and  must  be  looked 
into;  that  I  must  recollect  every  word  he  had  spoken  to 
me,  and  what  I  had  known  of  the  man  before,  for  that  I 
should,  most  likely,  have  to  appear  as  witness  against  some- 
body. I  am  sure  I  don't  know  who,  but  it  runs  in  my 
head  he  said  something  about  that  young  Lee,  and  the  bad 
goings-on  at  the  works  out  yonder,  where  they're  banking 
out  the  sea,  It  misgives  me,  I've  been  harbouring  good- 
for-nothing  people,  but  I'm  sure  I  meant  no  harm,  nor  I 
never  saw  no  harm  neither." 

"  Keep  to  that  mother,  as  you  love  truth  and  honesty, 
keep  to  that ;  and  if  you  should  have  to  appear  either  for 
or  against  anybody  keep  just  to  the  simple  truth,  and  you 
never  can  be  wrong,  nor  do  harm  either  to  yourself  or 
others. 

"  But  I  hear  they  have  bullying  ways  in  their  courts 
of  law,  and  that  they  try  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  baffle 
one,  and  I'm  old,  you  know,  and  none  of  the  clearest, 
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more  particularly  when  I'm  taken  out  of  my  line  and 
beat." 

"  Then  you  have  spoken  of  these  things  with  your  neigh- 
bours, have  you?" 

"  Why,  bless  your  heart!  the  whole  country's  up." 

"  But  they  don't  say  anything  touching  the  character 
of  Arnold  Lee,  surely  ?  " 

"  They  do.  It's  marvellous  to  me,  but  howsomever 
they  do.  They  do  say  as  how  he  speaks  to  the  people 
sometimes  at  their  meetings,  and  urges  them  on  to  violence. 
But  I  am  hard  of  belief,  for  a  kinder,  gentler,  better  be- 
haved young  man  never  set  foot  on  my  hearth,  and  that  I'll 
tell  them." 

"  That's  right,  mother.  But  this  other,  this  poor  man, 
what  do  you  know  of  him  ?  " 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  but  she  went  on,  though 
in  a  more  doubtful  tone.  "  I'll  not  deny  but  he  was  some- 
times rather  strange,  and  talked  wildly.  Indeed  I  never 
could  quite  understand  him,  though  I  see  a  good  deal  now 
that  I  could  not  see  when  the  life  was  in  him.  Howsom- 
ever I'll  do  him  justice  too,  and  I  declare  to  you  I  never 
could  see  the  harm  that  some  people  laid  to  his  charge." 

"  What  kind  of  harm  was  it,  mother  ?  " 

"  Not  much  touching  honesty,  and  soforth.  But  I'm 
afraid,  poor  man,  he  was  dark,  very  dark  in  his  own  mind 
regarding  what  belonged  to  his  soul.  They  did  say  that 
he  was  mad  at  times,  and  so  he  got  his  name,  and  I  told 
the  doctor  so,  and  how  he  had  been  in  foreign  parts,  and 
served  on  shipboard,  and  had  a  pension  allowed  him  for 
some  hurt  he  had  got  in  his  head." 

"  You  did  right,  mother,  very  right." 

"  Moreover  I  have  the  paper  certifying  to  this  in  my 
own  hands.  I  found  it  in  a  private  pocket  in  his  waistcoat." 

VOL.  III.  2  Y 
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"  You  have  done  right  there  too.  Now  let  no  one  take 
that  paper  from  you,  except  Mr.  Langton,  an  excellent 
man,  and  a  lawyer,  whom  I  will  send  to  you  immediately. 
And,  let  me  see,  what  shall  we  do  now,  for  time  presses. 
There  will  be  an  inquest,  no  doubt — " 

"  "Where  ?— in  my  house  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  it  will  soon  be  over,  and  you  shall  have 
any  neighbour  whom  you  choose  to  be  with  you." 

"  Can't  you  stay  yourself?" 

"  I  would  gladly  stay,  but  I  have  business  at  home  to- 
night of  the  most  pressing  kind.  I  am  sure  if  you  knew 
what  it  was,  you  would  not  wish  me  to  stay.  I  will  return 
to  you  again,  and  then  we  will  arrange  everything  for  the 
most  respectable  burial.  In  the  meantime  read  your  bible, 
mother,  and  be  quiet,  and  don't  talk  much  with  your  neigh- 
bours. Many  will  be  wanting  you  to  tell  them  what  you 
knew  of — of — this  poor  man,  but  don't  let  one  word  escape 
you,  mother,  more  than  it  is  necessary  to  say  of  him  whom 
they  call  Morton.  Let  the  past  be  past." 

"  I  see,  I  see,  child,  what  you  mean.  Its  all  like  a 
dream  to  me  now,  a  long  by-gone  dream.  Maybe  its  like 
a  dream  to  us  both." 

"  It  is,"  said  Margaret,  "  only  that  the  shock  of  finding 
him  here  at  last,  after  the  many  years  that  I  have  thought 
of  him  as  dead,  is  like  opening  an  old  grave  and  looking 
into  it.  Ah !  if  I  had  only  known  he  was  here,  so  near 
us,  hard-working  and  poor  too,  and  surrounded  by 
plenty." 

"  As  to  that  I  don't  think  he  wanted  for  money,  nor  was 
over- worked  either.  He  did,  for  the  most  part,  pretty 
much  as  he  liked." 

"  Then  there  was  his  poor  soul.  Do  you  suppose  he 
ever  had  any  thoughts  about  that,  mother  ?  " 
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"  Its  not  for  me  to  say.  Many  people  may  think  about 
their  souls  that  don't  proclaim  it  upon  the  house  tops." 

"  Yes,  very  true ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  led  a  godless  life." 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head.  "  He  was  always  very 
kind  to  me,"  she  repeated  more  than  once,  "  and  filled  my 
bucket  at  the  well.  Yes,  many  a  time  and  oft,  when  I  did 
not  know  that  he'd  been  there  by  any  other  sign,  I  found 
my  bucket  filled  for  me  when  I  came  home,  and  he  gone 
away  again  without  a  word,  for  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
thanked;  it  always  put  him  out  worse  than  anything. 
Then  there's  the  child,  too,  Peter  Garnet's  orphan  child. 
They  say  he  saved  her  life  at  the  peril  of  his  own,  and  the 
poor  thing  clung  to  him,  and  was  growing  to  love  him  as 
she  loved  her  lost  father.  And  now  what's  to  become  of 
the  poor  thing  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  she  must 
be  passed  on  to  her  parish.  They  say  that's  somewhere 
north,  but  where,  I  never  heard,  for  they  came  strangers  to 
this  part." 

"  What  say  you,  mother,  to  keeping  this  little  child 
yourself  to  wait  upon  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  girl's  a  handy  little  thing,  certainly,  and  just 
at  present,  I  do  confess,  a  little  company  and  a  little  help 
wouldn't  come  amiss.  She  can  but  go  to  her  parish  when 
all's  settled." 

Margaret  was  very  glad  to  make  use  of  the  occasion  of 
her  mother's  need,  for  introducing  into  her  cottage  any 
companion  or  assistant  likely  to  be  a  comfort  to  the  old 
woman  in  her  declining  years ;  for  such  had  hitherto  been 
her  independence  of  character,  and  such  her  rooted  objec- 
tion to  a  stranger  and  intruder  beneath  her  roof,  that 
Margaret  had  tried  in  vain,  by  every  expedient  she  could 
think  of,  to  bring  about  this  desirable  change  in  her 
mother's  circumstances ;  and  many  had  been  the  anxious 
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hours  by  day,  and  the  sleepless  ones  by  night,  which  she 
had  spent  in  thinking  of  the  lonely  dweller  in  that  soli- 
tary cottage  by  the  shore,  with  no  helping  hand  to  minis- 
ter to  her  increasing  necessities,  and  no  human  ear  to 
listen  to  her  complaints,  if  attacked  by  sudden  illness  or 
distress. 

"  You  will  stay  here,"  said  Margaret  to  the  child,  as 
she  passed  through  the  outer  room,  "until  I  come  again. 
I  will  bring  some  clothes  for  you  then ;  and  you  must  wait 
upon  Mrs.  Middleton,  and  be  kind  to  her,  and  not  let  her 
carry  water  from  the  well  herself." 

"Will  she  be  kind  to  me?"  said  the  child,  for  her  early 
habits  had  taught  her  to  calculate  the  chances  of  her  own 
interests  being  served,  in  any  arrangement  which  she  might 
be  called  upon  to  agree  to. 

"  I  dare  say  she  will ;"  replied  Margaret.  "  But  if  not 
always  quite  so  kind  as  you  may  wish,  remember  she  is 
old — very  old,  and  you  very  young,  and  that  makes  a 
great  diiference,  you  know." 

The  child  looked  very  much  as  if  she  would  like  to 
inquire  into  the  precise  nature  of  the  difference ;  but 
Margaret  was  in  haste  to  be  gone ;  and  she  left  the  cot- 
tage with  a  feeling,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the 
early  habits  of  that  little  girl,  there  were  traits  in  her 
character  highly  calculated  for  being  turned  to  good  ac- 
count ;  and  that,  for  one  so  young,  she  was  unusually 
qualified  for  rendering  assistance  to  those  who  were  in 
need  of  help. 

It  was  a  great  source  of  anxiety,  and  even  vexation  to 
Margaret,  to  find,  on  returning  to  the  village  inn,  that 
the  coachman,  who  had  been  pressed  into  her  service  that 
day,  had  chosen  to  absent  himself  until  long  after  the 
hour  at  which  she  had  charged  him  to  be  ready  to  return 
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with  her  to  Hatherstone.  Her  own  stay  at  the  cottage  had 
been  lengthened  out  to  twice  the  period  she  had  allowed 
herself,  and  she  had  consequently  the  more  urgent  need 
for  his  immediate  attendance. 

"  The  gentleman,"  they  said  at  the  inn,  "  had  returned 
at  the  time  which  had  been  originally  named  for  setting 
out,  but  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  had  then  lighted  his 
cigar,  and  walked  out,  they  thought  in  the  direction  of 
the  shore." 

"  Send  after  him  immediately,"  said  Margaret  with  an 
impatience  to  which  she  was  habitually  a  stranger ;  and 
as  she  spoke  earnestly,  almost  close  to  the  partition  wall 
which  separated  the  little  sitting-room  so  often  occupied 
by  Arnold  Lee  from  the  more  public  room  of  the  inn, 
the  unwonted  sound  of  her  voice  was  easily  distinguished 
within  that  apartment,  where  Arnold,  busy  with  plans 
and  papers,  was  seated  in  his  accustomed  place. 

In  a  moment  he  started  from  his  chair,  and  opened 
the  door  of  his  sitting  room,  for  he  could  scarcely  believe 
that  it  was  Margaret  herself  whose  voice  he  had  heard. 
They  instantly  recognised  each  other;  and,  during  the 
time  of  her  unavoidable  delay,  Margaret  was  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sit  down  by  the  fire,  which  Arnold  called 
his  own,  and  which  he  stirred  with  great  energy,  in  order 
to  make  her  welcome  appear  more  bright  and  cheering. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  pray  tell  me  what  has  brought 
you  here — how  are  all  at  Hatherstone,  and  in  what  way 
can  I  serve  you." 

"It  would  take  me  too  long,"  said  Margaret,  "to 
answer  any  one  of  your  questions  in  the  short  time  I  have 
to  spare  ;  but  if  you  desire  to  help  me,  you  will  get  me 
away  from  this  place  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  must  be  at 
Hatherstone  before  dark." 
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"  That  is  impossible,"  said  Arnold,  "  for  the  day  is 
already  closing  in.  Can  you  not  spare  me  an  hour  of 
your  company,  and  make  yourself  comfortable  beside 
this  fire  ?  see,  it  is  growing  very  bright." 

But  Margaret  soon  convinced  her  companion  that  how- 
ever pleasant  it  might  be  to  chat  with  him,  beside  a 
blazing  fire,  on  a  cold  winter's  evening,  such  were  her 
anxieties,  and  the  responsibilities  pressing  upon  her,  that 
every  moment  of  delay  was  one  of  increased  suffering  to 
her. 

It  was  very  unusual,  to  all  who  knew  Mrs.  Staunton, 
to  see  her  under  these  circumstances,  and  Arnold  felt 
assured  that  no  trivial  cause  would  have  so  far  disturbed 
her  habitual  equanimity  of  mind. 

"  I  would  offer  to  go  with  you,"  said  he,  "  but  for  a 
painful  circumstance  which  has  just  occurred — the  death 
of  a  poor  man  in  whom  I  have  been  deeply  interested. 
But  for  this,  I  have  little  enough  to  engage  me  here 
just  now,  for  the  men  are  all  off  work,  except  two  or 
three." 

Margaret  started  from  her  seat.  "  Do  you  say,"  she 
inquired  earnestly,  "that  the  workmen  about  the  em- 
bankment are  all  away  just  now  ?" 

"All,"  replied  Arnold,  "except  two  or  three,  as  I 
said  before;  they  are  making  what  they  call  a  holiday, 
and  will  come  back  again  to  work  when  it  suits  them,  I 
suppose." 

"Are  they  men  of  bad  practices?"  inquired  Margaret. 

" I  am  afraid  some  of  them  are,"  replied  Arnold,  "I 
am  afraid  they  have  lately  gone  to  greater  lengths  than 
at  one  time  I  was  prepared  for.  I  don't  like  the  circum- 
stances of  this  poor  man's  death ;  there  is  some  reason 
for  believing  that  he  was  shot — maliciously  shot.  But 
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I  ought  not  to  be  talking  in  that  way  to  you ;  one  thing 
is  certain,  however,  the  mistress  of  Hatherstone  is  safe, 
wherever  she  may  choose  to  go,  and  at  whatever  hour ; 
only  let  it  be  known  who  she  is." 

Margaret  shook  her  head ;  she  was  in  no  state  of  mind 
to  listen  to  consolation  from  such  a  source,  neither  was 
it  for  herself  that  she  feared.  Her  greatest  perturbation 
arose  from  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  dangers  which  she 
felt  to  be  abroad  ;  for  whichever  way  she  looked,  it  was 
danger  still;  and  not  least  of  all  where  it  hung  over 
Arnold's  own  head. 

Arnold  Lee  had  always  been  a  favourite  with  Margaret, 
from  the  time  when  she  had  pleaded  so  faithfully  on  his 
behalf  with  old  Michael  Staunton.  From  that  time  she 
had  never  lost  sight  of  him,  but  all  unconsciously  to  him, 
had  pursued  him  with  a  kind  and  friendly  interest,  which 
made  her  acquainted  with  many  circumstances  in  his  life 
of  labour  and  self-denial,  which  he  little  dreamed  that 
any  one  was  observing.  Mr.  Langton  of  late  had  been 
her  chief  informant,  and  never  did  she  rejoice  more  in 
the  stern  justice  of  this  true-hearted  man,  than  when 
assured  how  firmly  he  had  withstood  all  attempts  to  pre- 
judice his  mind  against  an  almost  friendless  young  man, 
too  frequently  represented  to  him  as  a  dangerous  and 
troublesome  character,  whose  word  and  whose  principles 
were  equally  unworthy  of  trust. 

It  occurred  to  Margaret,  while  conversing  with  Arnold, 
that  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  for  warning  him 
of  the  danger  to  which  her  mother's  words  had  indistinctly 
alluded.  So  numerous,  however,  were  the  emotions 
which  crowded  upon  her  mind,  that  but  for  the  unavoid- 
able detention,  she  would  scarcely  have  allowed  herself 
time  to  enter  upon  this  subject.  But  the  carriage  was 
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the  steps,  desired  the  man  to  drive  as  fast  as  he  possibly 
could,  and  by  the  nearest  way,  without  regard  to  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads. 

Margaret  had  now  more  time  to  think,  but  the  mul- 
titude of  thoughts  which  crowded  upon  her  mind,  each 
in  turn  claiming  precedence  of  the  rest,  threatened  almost 
to  overwhelm  her  reason.  Not  the  least  disquieting  amongst 
thesea  was  the  sudden  remembrance  of  that  far-off  past 
which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  forced  upon  her  mind — 
that  opening  out  of  the  deep  sepulchre — that  looking  in 
amongst  the  dead — not  only  the  physically  dead,  but 
that  looking  into  the  grave  of  long-lost  hopes,  and  feelings 
all  thrust  down,  and  buried  in  early  youth,  and  covered 
over  by  the  cares  and  duties  of  many  years — so  that  they 
appeared  to  have  nothing  now  to  do  with  the  living,  but 
rather  haunted  the  path  of  life,  like  spectres  beckoning 
onward  to  that  common  doom  to  which  they  themselves 
had  only  a  little  earlier  been  consigned. 

It  was  a  season  of  deep  awe  to  the  mind  of  Margaret,  as 
she  journeyed  on  in  the  darkness  of  that  winter's  evening  ; 
for  many  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  memories  which 
had  always  been  too  ready  to  arise,  and  assert  their 
claim  to  be  still  cherished  ;  and  which  were  recorded 
where  no  change  of  time  or  circumstance  could  efface 
their  distinctness.  Amongst  these,  the  most  painful,  and 
that  which  she  found  impossible  to  reconcile,  was  the 
idea  that  such  a  character  as  the  man  whose  once  vigor- 
ous frame  now  lay  stretched  in  the  stillness  of  death, 
should  have  been  for  months — perhaps  for  years — in  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  home,  and  she  unconscious  of  his 
existence,  and  consequently  unable  to  render  him  even 
the  common  services  of  a  friend — unable  to  comfort  or" 
sustain  him  in  sickness  or  trouble ;  but  beyond  this,  un- 
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able  to  sooth  his  unquiet  spirit,  or  to  aid  in  convincing 
his  strong  mind  of  some  of  those  deep  truths  which  might 
have  better  reconciled  him  to  his  hard  and  melancholy 
lot. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is.  No  doubt  it  is  best ;" 
said  Margaret,  to  herself,  again  and  again,  during  her 
solitary  ride.  "  It  might  not  have  been  any  better  for 
him,  nor  have  eased  his  heart  of  a  single  pain,  if  the  ten- 
derest  friends  had  been  around  him."  But  ever  as  she 
said  this,  her  womanly  thoughts  went  back  to  the  solitary 
in  his  midnight  watch  upon  the  deep — in  his  lonely  wan- 
derings by  night  and  day — in  his  unsheltered  exposure 
to  wind  and  storm — in  his  untended  sickness — in  his  un- 
sweetened toil — his  friendless  solitude — his  Godless  sab- 
baths— his  prayerless  wretchedness — and  in  all  those 
trials  of  a  long  hard  life  which  woman  feels  or  fancies 
it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  her  birthright  to  be  able  to 
soften,  or  at  least  to  sooth. 

From  all  this,  Margaret  had  been  shut  out.  Was  she 
to  murmur  now  ?  Had  she  so  read  the  page  of  sacred 
truth  as  not  to  know  that  even  in  dispensations  such  as 
these,  there  is  a  wisdom  higher  than  our  own  ;  and  that 
in  cases  where  it  seems  to  us  sometimes  that  in  services 
the  most  especial  for  the  benefit  of  others,  we  have 
been  hindered,  put  down,  or  not  permitted  to  partake, 
there  has  been  an  all-sufficient  power  at  work,  wisely,  in- 
dependently, and  requiring  not  our  aid  ? 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  with  her  own  heart,  which 
Margaret  endured  that  night,  but  not  altogether  an  un- 
successful one;  for  her's  was  a  long-disciplined  spirit. 
The  battle  was  not  now  to  be  done  by  her  which  all 
have  to  sustain  sooner  or  later  before  they  can  find  rest 
for  their  souls.  Long  habits  of  submission,  and  never- 
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failing  reliance  upon  the  goodness  as  well  as  the  wis- 
dom of  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life,  en- 
abled her,  even  now,  to  subdue  every  rebellious  feeling; 
and  even  to  find  amongst  her  treasured  hoard  of  scrip- 
tural recollections,  abundant  evidence  that  all  was  right, 
although  it  might  not  be  as  she  would  have  chosen. 

Long  before  Margaret  reached  Hatherstone  that  night 
a  more  resigned  and  quiet  feeling  had  been  diifused 
throughout  the  various  channels  of  thought  so  recently 
opened,  and  still  pouring  forth  their  troubled  waters — 
troubled  but  not  bitter ;  for  she  who  had  so  early  learned 
to  trust,  and  pray,  was  not  easily  deprived  of  the  real 
sweetness  of  life  which  had  so  often  reconciled  to  her 
taste  the  cup  of  which  she  had  to  drink,  converting  the 
otherwise  unwelcome  draught  into  true  medicine  for  all 
the  diseases  of  the  soul. 

It  was  in  this  more  peaceful  state  of  mind  that  Marga- 
ret reached  the  precincts  of  her  home  that  night.  The 
hour  was  late,  and  the  darkness  so  great  as  to  prevent 
any  more  than  the  nearest  objects  being  perceived ;  but 
Margaret  was  so  familiar  with  every  tree,  and  shrub,  and 
turn  in  that  often-frequented  road,  as  to  know  exactly 
when  the  carriage  was  entering  upon  the  Hatherstone  pro- 
perty; and  when  the  last  angle  in  the  way  was  turned, 
before  coming  immediately  in  sight,  by  day-light,  of  the 
farm  premises  which  had  to  be  passed  before  reaching  the 
Hall. 

In  all  probability  the  horses  knew  all  this  as  well  or 
better  than  their  mistress — certainly  much  better  than 
their  strange  driver,  who  half  asleep,  and  buried  in  his 
coat  of  many  capes,  had  allowed  them  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  way,  to  take  pretty  much  their  own  course. 

Suddenly,  however,    the   driver  was  startled  to  a  re- 
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membrance  of  his  duty  by  a  jolt  of  the  carriage,  which 
nearly  threw  him  from  his  seat.  The  horses  had  taken 
fright  at  something  which  he  also  fancied  he  could  see 
crouching  in  the  bottom  of  a  hedge,  at  a  narrow  part  of 
the  road;  and  calling  out  lustily,  in  order  to  prove  that 
his  own  courage  was  not  at  fault,  whatever  that  of  his 
horses  might  be,  Margaret,  also,  was  startled,  and  stretched 
her  head  from  the  carriage  in  order  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

While  doing  so,  she  could  afterwards  recollect,  to  have 
observed  the  figure  of  a  man,  in  the  position  of  one  who 
is  endeavouring  not  to  be  seen ;  but  at  the  moment,  this 
figure  did  not  occupy  her  attention  longer  than  for  a 
passing  glimpse,  for  a  spectacle  much  more  alarming  and 
important  to  her,  at  almost  the  same  instant,  burst  upon 
her  view. 

Through  an  opening  in  the  hedge,  where  a  gate  was 
situated,  and  where  the  carriage  had  just  been  thrown 
nearly  off  the  road  by  the  sudden  swerving  of  the  horses, 
Margaret  could  by  day  have  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
farm  premises  of  Hatherstone.  It  was  natural  to  strain 
her  eyes  in  this  direction,  for  amongst  her  many  thoughts, 
her  home  anxieties  were  not  forgotten ;  and  there,  where 
the  stacks  of  corn  were  standing,  and  where  an  immense 
quantity  of  dry  fodder  and  food  for  cattle  was  carefully 
housed,  a  light  could  be  seen  which  Margaret  knew  was 
not  the  light  of  a  lantern,  nor  anything,  in  short,  which, 
as  she  said,  had  any  business  to  be  there. 

"Drive  on;"  she  said  to  the  man,  "  as  fast  as  you  can 
go.  Never  mind  the  traces.  Set  me  down,  if  they  are 
broken.  It  is  but  a  step  to  the  farm,  and  I  want  to  be 
there." 

The  man  had  alighted  from  his  seat,  and  was  engaged 
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in  adjusting  some  of  the  harness  which  had  been  thrown 
out  of  its  place.  But  Margaret  waited  not  for  his  help. 
Opening  the  door  of  the  carriage,  she  was  in  another  in- 
stant on  her  way  down  the  lane.  A  stile  by  which  a  foot- 
path led  across  the  fields  to  the  farm  was  soon  gained,  and 
before  the  carriage  was  again  in  a  condition  to  move  on, 
Margaret  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  mistress  of  Hatherstone 
was  not  a  woman  accustomed  to  be  troubled  with  ground- 
less fears  ;  but  it  needed  all  her  courage,  and  all  her  reso- 
lution, on  the  present  occasion,  to  enable  her  to  rush  for- 
ward in  almost  total  darkness,  along  the  very  path  which 
any  lawless  depredators,  or  malignant  enemies,  would  be 
sure  to  take  in  flying  from  the  scene  of  their  mischievous 
and  destructive  operations,  upon  any  sudden  alarm,  or 
symptom  of  detection. 

Nor  were  these  fears  on  the  part  of  Margaret  entirely 
groundless ;  for  as  she  groped  her  way  with  trembling 
steps,  she  could  distinctly  hear  other  steps  pursuing  her ; 
and  for  anything  she  had  reason  to  hope  of  a  contrary 
nature,  a  sudden  blow  from  behind  might  at  any  moment 
strike  her  to  the  ground.  In  all  probability  it  was  the 
man  who  had  been  crouching  in  the  bottom  of  the  hedge, 
that  now  hastened  onwards  to  give  information  to  his  com- 
panions that  the  carriage  had  returned ;  and  as  this  con- 
viction crossed  the  mind  of  Margaret,  she  stepped  aside 
behind  a  projecting  bush,  so  softly  that  her  movements 
were  not  heard,  while  a  man  in  breathless  haste  rushed  so 
near  to  her  that  she  could  distinctly  hear  him  breathing 
as  he  passed. 

These  were  strange  things  to  be  occurring  at  Hather- 
stone, and  it  seemed  to  the  troubled  mind  of  Margaret  as 
if  the  end  of  the  world  was  coming ;  more  especially  when, 
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on  emerging  from  her  hiding-place,  she  lifted  up  her  eyes 
and  beheld  the  spectacle  of  a  thick  volume  of  ascending 
smoke,  the  form  and  body  of  which  was  rendered  distinctly 
visible  by  a  red  light  from  below,  which  soon  flashed  up- 
wards in  forked  tongues  of  flame,  and  seemed  to  be  licking, 
as  with  the  hunger  of  some  devouring  enemy,  the  victim 
about  to  be  consumed. 

As  Margaret  neared  the  spot  a  crackling  sound  could  be 
distinctly  heard,  mixed  with  a  hissing,  as  if  the  flames 
were  sucking  in  some  mighty  draught  that  was  still  inade- 
quate to  quench  their  fiery  thirst.  There  was  no  time  for 
delay.  Margaret  would  have  rushed  towards  the  lodge, 
but  in  her  hasty  progress  she  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
strong  arm  of  a  man,  who  stood  as  if  purposely  in  her  way, 
and,  confronting  her  with  a  determined  manner,  declared 
his  intention  not  to  allow  her  to  pass. 

By  the  light  of  the  rapidly  increasing  flames  Margaret 
could  perceive  that  the  man  wore  a  mask,  and  his  voice  and 
figure  were  equally  strange  to  her.  The  probability  of 
being  in  the  grasp  of  some  ruffian  who  would  esteem  her 
life  of  little  value,  was  present  to  her  mind;  but  her  in- 
dignation rose  with  the  horrors  of  the  moment,  and,  whe- 
ther from  inability  to  command  the  necessary  strength  to 
call  for  help,  or  from  a  determination  not  to  betray  the 
agitation  under  which  she  was  suffering,  she  remained  si- 
lent, while  the  man  forcibly  dragged  her  away  towards  an 
almost  unfrequented  part  of  the  farm  premises. 

There  all  was  darkness ;  and  as  he  groped  his  way  Mar- 
garet had  the  annoyance  of  hearing  him  exchange  expres- 
sions of  recognition  with  some  of  his  companions.*  Their 
communications,  however,  were  carried  on  in  a  phraseology 
so  totally  unintelligible  to  her,  that  the  most  she  could  gather 
from  it  was  a  feeling  of  exultation  and  triumph  in  having 
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secured  her  as  a  prize ;  and  with  this  consoling  assurance 
she  was  hurried  along,  and  finally  pushed  into  one  of 
the  outhouses  belonging  to  the  farm-yard,  where  a  door 
was  closed  upon  her,  and,  as  she  had  reason  to  believe,  a 
sentinel  placed  without  to  prevent  her  escape. 

Margaret  Staunton  was  not  a  woman  easily  deprived  of 
her  presence  of  mind.  At  first  she  had  very  reasonably 
feared  for  her  life,  but  she  now  believed  that  a  temporary 
abstraction  from  the  scene  of  destruction  was  all  that  was 
intended,  and  she  set  about,  in  darkness  and  silence,  to 
calculate  the  chances  of  making  her  escape,  in  order  yet  to 
give  timely  warning  before  the  work  of  ruin  should  be 
completed. 

By  her  own  shrieks,  even  had  it  been  possible  for  them 
to  be  heard,  there  would  be  little  good  effected,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  would  be  the  greatest  risk  of  bringing 
upon  her  head  the  vengeance  which  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  but  narrowly  escaped.  Whatever  destruction 
might  fall  upon  the  property  at  Hatherstone,  it  could 
scarcely  be  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  life,  and  she  knew  that 
those  who  might  survive  would  esteem  it  too  dearly  pur- 
chased at  such  a  price.  Besides  which,  there  was  a  secret 
trust  committed  to  her  keeping  which  Margaret  regarded 
as  making  her  life  more  precious  than  it  could  be  in  itself, 
and  without  relation  to  others ;  and  all  these  thoughts  she 
found  time  and  ability  to  ponder  over  in  her  strange  so- 
litude, while  a  prisoner  on  her  own  premises ;  and,  for  any- 
thing she  knew  to  the  contrary,  a  captive  held  under  re- 
straint by  her  own  people. 

But  while  Margaret  thought,  and  thought,  until  re- 
flection, without  the  power  of  action,  grew  almost  insup- 
portable ;  while  moments  seemed  lengthened  out  to  hours, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  almost  as  if  there  had  been  time  for 
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Hatherstone,  with  all  its  massive  and  venerable  walls,  to 
be  rased  to  the  very  ground,  a  sound  of  distant  shouting 
at  length  reached  her  ear.  It  was  like  that  of  many  voices, 
but  whether  the  cries  were  those  of  triumph  or  distress,  of 
victory  or  defeat,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  in  the  close  at- 
mosphere in  which  she  was  shut  down,  and  almost  buried 
amidst  heaps  of  straw  and  other  combustibles,  which  she 
knew  not  but  the  flames  might  be  reaching  at  any  moment. 

"  Is  any  one  there  ?"  said  she,  applying  her  lips  at  length 
to  a  small  opening  through  the  door,  which  she  had  found 
after  groping  about  for  some  time.  "  Is  any  one  there?" 
she  repeated. 

But  there  was  no  answer,  and  she  next  applied  her 
strength  to  effect  an  opening  through  the  boards,  which 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  yield,  when  a  gruff  voice  bade  her 
take  care  what  she  did;  and  at  the  same  time  she  could 
hear  the  passing  of  a  rope  from  side  to  side,  as  if  to  render 
her  imprisonment  more  secure. 

"  Take  care,"  said  the  voice  again  in  the  same  hope- 
less tone,  "  I  have  an  axe  for  chopping  off  busy  lingers 
here." 

"  But  you  will  speak  to  me,"  said  Margaret,  "  if  you 
will  not  let  me  out  ?" 

"  That  depends  upon  what  you  have  to  say,"  replied 
the  voice. 

"  You  will  tell  me  about  the  fire  ?"  said  Margaret. 

A  loud  laugh  was  all  the  answer  that  Margaret  heard, 
and  it  conveyed  to  her  mind  a  stronger  conviction  of  the 
helplessness  of  her  entreaties,  than  could  have  been  con- 
veyed by  the  most  desperate  threats. 

But  the  loud  laughter  was  not  all.  The  shouts  came 
nearer.  They  were  bold  and  manly  shouts,  such  as  con- 
.veyed  no  idea  either  of  destruction  or  of  distress.  Mar- 
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garet  fancied  she  could  even  distinguish  tones  of  triumph 
and  defiance ;  but  of  which  party  they  announced  the 
victory  she  was  unable  to  discover. 

Again  she  appealed  to  her  unknown  gaoler.  But  no 
answer  was  now  returned  to  her  repeated  questions — no 
concession  made  to  her  entreaties.  Footsteps  could  now 
be  heard  passing  rapidly  at  no  great  distance.  Margaret 
called  aloud ;  but  whoever  the  party  might  be,  they 
seemed  too  busy,  and  too  eager,  to  listen  to  her  voice. 

Perhaps  she  could  now  unfasten  the  rope  which  had 
been  passed  across  the  door,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
man  who  had  been  placed  there  as  the  guard  was  gone. 
After  many  violent  efforts,  she  succeeded  in  forcing  her 
arm  through  the  boards  of  the  door,  which  she  had  pre- 
viously discovered  to  be  broken  in  several  places.  It  was 
a  work  of  patience,  but  every  passing  second  something 
was  gained ;  and  now  the  end  of  the  rope  was  found, 
then  one  part  loosened,  and  then  another,  until  at  last  the 
door  burst  open,  and  Margaret  stood  for  a  moment  of 
breathing  time  upon  the  pavement  on  the  outside  of  the 
building. 

After  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  her  mind  it  was 
necessary  to  collect  her  scattered  thoughts  before  she  could 
proceed.  Voices  still  heard  in  the  distance  directed  her 
to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  where  the  glow  of  dying  embers 
still  shed  a  lurid  brightness  upon  the  group  of  figures  col- 
lected around  the  spot. 

These  were  the  domestics  from  the  Hall,  headed  by 
Thomas,  who  spoke,  and  looked  around  him  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  has  achieved  a  great  exploit  in  effecting  a 
victory  over  formidable  foes.  Margaret  was  welcomed  by 
the  party  with  an  enthusiasm  that  would  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  had  they  known  the  personal  share  she  had  had 
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in  the  perils  of  the  evening;  but  of  these  she  said  nothing, 
and  only  inquired  into  the  extent  of  the  injury  done,  which 
proved  to  consist  in  nothing  more  than  the  destruction  of 
a  few  old  hay-stacks,  which  stood  so  far  from  the  other 
property  that  the  fire,  now  nearly  extinguished,  had  ex- 
pended itself  upon  what  was  comparatively  worthless. 

"  But  are  you  all  here?"  exclaimed  Margaret,  suddenly 
recollecting  the  unprotected  state  of  the  Hall.  "  Has  no 
one  remained  to  take  care  of  the  house  ?  " 

The  alarmed  and  anxious  manner  in  which  their  mistress 
spoke  suddenly  communicated  itself  to  the  attentive  group. 
A  suspicion  spread  amongst  them  that  the  mischief  had  not 
been  confined  to  this  particular  spot,  and  with  one  accord 
they  rushed  towards  the  house.  While  they  do  this  it  is 
important  to  inquire  what  is  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the 
lodge. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


UT  there  were  others  besides  Margaret,  to 
whom  that  day  had  been  one  of  many 
thoughts.  There  is  no  greater  event  in  human 
life  than  that  which  consists  in  the  making  of  a 
good  resolution.  No  matter  whether  circumstances  pre- 
vent the  carrying  out  of  such  a  resolution  or  not — whether 
its  results  are  such  as  to  be  applauded  by  the  world,  or  to 
pass  away  unobserved  like  a  single  drop  into  the  great 
ocean  of  human  affairs ;  the  act  of  forming  the  resolution 
is  the  same,  and  in  the  experience  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
formed  it  makes  an  era  of  so  much  importance,  that  the 
whole  character  of  such  a  being  is  changed,  and  has  taken 
its  place  in  a  widely  different  position  after  the  forming  of 
that  resolution,  from  that  which  it  held  before. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  widow  of  Frederick  Ash- 
ley secluded  herself  from  all  observation,  or  association 
with  any  one,  except  Margaret  and  her  legal  adviser,  after 
the  shock  of  her  husband's  death.  We  will  not  pretend 
that  she  was  absorbed  by  that  peculiar  kind  of  grief  which 
might  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  sudden  and  violent 
tearing  asunder  of  so  close  a  relationship.  We  will  not 
pretend  that  her  tears  were  those  of  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion. Ah!  how  much  sweeter  would  such  tears  have 
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been !     How  much  less  agonising  the  grief  which  wrung 
her  heart! 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  mourners  for  the  dead 
— those  who,  by  patient  watching,  by  love  which  nothing 
can  weaken,  nor  try  beyond  its  strength,  and  who,  by 
the  faithful  discharge  of  every  duty,  have  been  unable  to 
preserve  a  life  in  which  their  own  was  bound  up ;  and 
those  who  have  the  bitter  consciousness,  when  they  look 
upon  the  face  of  the  dead,  that  they  have  neglected  their 
duty,  violated  their  trust,  broken  their  vows  before  God 
and  man,  and  that  they  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  witness 
not  to  be  confronted  again  before  the  day  of  judgment, 
condemned  in  one  of  those  great  facts  which  stamp  the 
character  of  the  offender  with  as  deep  a  stain  as  any 
of  the  more  public  crimes  for  which  the  poor  criminal 
is  dragged  to  the  bar  of  an  earthly  judge — for  which 
some  are  even  doomed  to  suffer  by  the  forfeit  of  their 
lives. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  Dorothy,  like  all  who 
are  similarly  circumstanced,  had  a  thousand  excuses  to 
plead  in  extenuation  of  her  fault.  She  had  a  thousand 
provocations  to  look  back  upon ;  and  she  had  that  general 
ground  of  apology  which  consists  in  the  plea  of  uncongen- 
iality  of  mind  and  temper.  But  what  were  all  these  ? 
Her  conscience  told  her  they  were  nothing — worse  than 
nothing,  for  they  all  tended  only  to  deepen  the  original 
guilt  of  having  married,  as  a  voluntary  act,  one  whom  she 
neither  esteemed  nor  loved.  In  that  single  act  lay  dark- 
ness, and  bitterness,  and  condemnation,  enough  for  the 
repentance  of  a  whole  lifetime.  And  it  palliated  nothing 
in  the  black  and  gloomy  record  of  her  past  experience, 
that  she  had  committed  this  act  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
insuring  the  mere  external  embellishments  of  life,  and  of 
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placing  herself  in  a  position  of  distinction  before  the  world. 
A  hateful  and  a  bitter  union  it  had  been  to  her,  and  the 
degradation  it  had  stamped  upon  her  brow  was  such  as 
she  must  carry  with  her  to  the  grave. 

Everything  which  Dorothy  in  the  best  moments  of  her 
existence  had  ever  aspired  to  as  honourable  or  great — 
all  that  she  had  ever  imagined  as  truly  glorious,  or  as 
beautiful  in  character  and  conduct,  had  been  left  entirely 
out  of  this  low  compact  made  with  a  man  whom  she  knew 
from  the  first  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  love — whom 
she  had  not  even  tried  to  love,  but  had  actually  sold  her- 
self to,  for  the  sake  of  being  surrounded  by  splendour,  and 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  objects  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
and  envied  by  the  world — herself  the  only  dark  spot  in 
the  centre  of  all  that  brilliance. 

That  no  after-event  in  life — no  change  even  in  her  own 
character  and  circumstances,  would  ever  wipe  away  this 
stain  from  her  brow,  or  obliterate  the  humiliation  which 
so  degrading  a  union  had  stamped  upon  her  heart,  was  a 
fact  upon  which  Dorothy  made  no  attempt  to  close  her 
eyes.  She  might  as  well  have  endeavoured  to  shut  out 
the  light  of  day.  By  this  one  act  she  had  placed  herself 
on  a  level  with  the  lowest,  the  most  vulgar,  and  worldly- 
minded  of  human  beings.  The  very  creatures  of  vanity 
and  selfishness  whom  in  her  levity  she  had  so  often  mocked, 
could  only  have  done  the  same;  and  many  whom  she 
had  looked  upon  as  immeasurably  beneath  herself,  would 
have  shrunk  from  actually  taking  a  step  calculated  to 
sink  them  so  low  as  she  had  fallen.  They  would  have 
hesitated  from  some  motive  or  other,  some  thrill  of  wo- 
manly feeling,  some  touch  of  truth  to  the  tenderness  which 
is  said  to  lie  deep  within  her  heart  of  hearts;  and,  pausing 
before  they  reached  the  altar,  would  have  left  the  marriage 
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vow  at  least  untainted  by  the  breath  of  sordid  vanity  and 
selfishness 

It  took  away  nothing  from  the  guilt  of  this  transaction 
on  the  part  of  Dorothy,  that  she  was  beginning  to  discover 
the  value  of  a  heart.  If  she  possessed  no  heart  herself — 
and  that  was  a  fact  by  no  means  certain,  she  was  begin- 
ning to  see  the  virtue  of  a  heart  in  others  ;  and  never  did 
she  see  and  feel  this  more  forcibly  than  in  the  days  of  her 
widowed  seclusion. 

Dorothy  was  still  young,  inexperienced,  unsupported  ; 
and  the  old  fancy  came  back  to  her,  that  if  she  had  a 
mother  to  lean  upon,  she  could  even  now,  weep  tears  of 
real  penitence — that  if  she  had  anybody  to  love  her — 
really  to  love  her,  she  might  grow  different — better — 
happier  than  she  was.  It  was  the  old  fancy,  indeed — the 
old  craving — ever  something  for  herself — to  receive  first, 
and  then  to  give. 

So  long  as  this  remained  to  be  the  prevailing  feeling  of 
her  mind,  no  light  shone  upon  the  gloomy  weeds  in  which 
the  person  of  the  gay  widow  was  now  shrouded.  No  light 
shone  into  that  solitary  apartment;  no  ray  penetrated  to 
her  still  more  solitary  soul.  But,  on  the  day  in  question, 
while  Margaret  was  detained  in  her  mother's  cottage,  and 
after  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Langton,  there  seemed 
almost  to  Dorothy,  to  be  a  parting  in  the  clouds  which 
hung  like  a  leaden  canopy  above  her  head.  Could  it  be 
that  a  blessed  morning  was  about  to  dawn,  even  upon 
her  ?  No,  she  had  no  hope  of  such  a  crisis.  She  rather 
looked  with  deeper  horror,  with  more  intense  loathing 
upon  the  low,  grovelling,  and  contemptible  objects  for 
which  she  had  thus  far  lived.  It  was  not  her  purpose, 
however,  nor  consistent  with  her  habit,  to  waste  time  in 
fruitless  regrets,  when  anything  to  be  done  lay  clearly 
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developed  before  her  ;  and  during  a  long  and  earnest  con- 
versation with  her  legal  adviser,  an  idea  had  arisen  in  her 
mind,  which  grew,  and  grew,  until  it  began  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  right  and  just  action,  and  as  such  it 
dawned  upon  her  dismal  solitude,  and  darted  through  the 
clouds  of  her  despair,  like  a  ray  of  light  sent  down  from  a 
higher  and  holier  sphere,  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  her 
soul.  Perhaps  it  was  so  ;  yet  such  is  the  perverted  moral 
sense  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  that  we  refuse  to  dig- 
nify with  the  name  of  light  from  Heaven,  those  stirrings 
of  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  which  prompt  to 
what  is  right  in  the  transactions  of  man  with  man ;  and 
only  venture  to  suppose  ourselves  the  recipients  of  Divine 
influence,  when  we  have  feelings,  emotions,  ecstasies  of 
soul,  which  possibly  may  never  extend  beyond  the  narrow 
boundary  of  self,  nor  tell  upon  any  other  member  of  the 
great  family  of  mankind. 

The  impulse  which  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  the 
young  widow,  was  not  of  this  description.  It  was  perhaps 
the  first  time  in  her  life  that  self  had  been  forgotten  by 
her  in  any  purpose  she  had  formed ;  and  yet  it  was  a  pur- 
pose strong  and  deep,  and  her  eye  flashed  while  she  owned 
it  to  herself,  and  her  whole  countenance  was  illuminated 
with  a  strange  beauty — strange,  because  it  existed  uncon- 
sciously to  herself,  and  made  no  part,  even  as  an  accessary, 
towards  the  results  now  contemplated  from  the  effort 
which  she  was  about  to  make. 

It  was  after  the  darkness  of  a  deep  winter's  night  had 
closed  in,  and  while  the  domestics  at  Hatherstone  were 
gathered  comfortably  around  the  cheerful  fire,  that 
Thomas,  who  had  been  strictly  charged  by  his  mistress 
not  to  communicate  his  apprehensions  to  any  of  them, 
went  his  accustomed  rounds  about  the  house,  and  the 
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farm  buildings,  with  more  than  his  usual  caution.  Two 
or  three  of  the  labouring  men  had  been  pressed  into  his 
service  on  this  occasion,  but  it  happened  that  they  were 
none  of  the  boldest ;  and  while  Thomas  extended  his  re- 
searches, these  men  were  a  little  too  much  disposed  to 
keep  their  courage  warm  by  certain  potations  with  which 
they  had  provided  themselves  for  the  occasion,  not  liking, 
as  they  said,  to  sit  all  night  exposed  to  the  damp  and 
cold,  without  something  to  keep  the  life  in  them. 

To  any  one  prowling  about  the  premises  with  mis- 
chievous intent,  it  must  have  been  very  evident,  that  to 
elude  the  vigilant  eye  of  Thomas  would  be  no  easy  matter; 
but  as  Thomas  himself  said  afterwards,  everything  seemed 
against  him  that  night.  In  the  first  place,  his  mother  was 
taken  unusually  ill,  but  attendance  upon  her  was  provided 
by  the  kind  nursing  of  Betsy  ;  in  the  next,  the  men  could 
not  be  kept  upon  the  post  of  duty,  nor  yet  kept  sober ; 
and,  in  the  next,  the  mistress  herself  was  detained  until 
so  late  an  hour,  that  he  had  double  duty  to  perform,  in 
watching  both  the  house  and  the  farm. 

Of  all  the  different  parties  concerned  in  that  night's 
transactions,  Mr.  Ashley  was  perhaps  the  most  solitary, 
and  the  most  unmoved,  either  by  any  interest  in  what  was 
going  on  around  him,  or  by  anything  in  short  beyond  a 
sudden  purpose,  or  vision,  which  had  taken  possession  of 
his  mind,  in  connexion  with  the  hope  he  now  entertained 
of  being  again  a  man  of  property  and  influence  in  the 
world. 

Uninterrupted  in  the  building  of  his  castles  in  the  air, 
either  by  the  frequent  tread  of  feet  around  his  present 
humble  dwelling,  or  by  the  attentions  which  Betsy  Burton 
was  rendering  to  the  sick  woman  in  the  chamber  above  his 
head,  he  sat  as  usual  in  front  of  a  blazing  wood  fire, 
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always  carefully  supplied  by  his  own  hand,  and  appa- 
rently conscious  of  nothing  but  the  circling  flames  and 
wreathing  smoke  which  occupied  his  outward  vision. 

From  the  more  than  usually  deep  reverie  into  which  he 
had  fallen  this  night,  Mr.  Ashley  was  suddenly  aroused 
by  an  unexpected,  and  at  first,  an  unknown  visitor.  There 
had  been  no  previous  announcement  at  the  door,  and 
when  a  tall  female  figure,  shrouded  in  deep  black,  glided 
silently  into  the  room,  and  stood  beside  him,  a  man  of 
stronger  nerve  than  Mr.  Ashley  might  well  have  been 
expected  to  shrink,  as  he  did  for  a  moment,  as  if  from  the 
presence  of  some  supernatural  being,  whose  mission  ap- 
peared to  be  none  of  the  most  cheering  or  welcome 
description. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  the  subdued  voice  of  his  son's 
widow,  for  it  was  Dorothy  who  spoke, — "  Don't  call  to 
any  one,  but  tell  me  whether  you  are  alone,  and  at  liberty 
to  talk  to  me  for  half-an-hour." 

"  I  am  quite  alone,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  "  and  at  liberty, 
if  you  have  anything  to  say.  Sit  down  if  you  please." 
And  so  saying,  he  placed  a  chair  for  his  guest  immediately 
in  front  of  the  fire,  and  close  beside  his  own. 

Dorothy,  however,  preferred  the  deep  shade  of  a 
recess  behind  the  fire-place,  in  which  she  could  screen 
herself  from  observation,  and  at  the  same  time  watch  the 
countenance  of  him  whose  mind  she  had  come  to  fathom. 

"  You  are  aware,"  said  she,  "  that  a  large  portion  of 
your  son's  property  falls  necessarily  back  into  your 
hands?" 

"  Does  it?"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  and  he  started  from  his 
seat,  and  went  nearer  to  Dorothy,  as  if  to  hear  again  the 
blessed  tidings.  "  Does  it  ?  "  he  repeated ;  "  Are  you  sure 
that  it  does?" 
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"  Sit  down  again,"  said  Dorothy,  "  and  I  will  tell  you 
all  that  I  know  myself;  but  you  must  be  calm  and  quiet, 
and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  or  I  will  not  tell  you 
anything." 

"  Tell  me  that  again,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  "  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied.  Oh !  tell  me  that  I  shall  be  again  a  man,  a  gentle- 
man— that  I  may  hold  my  head  up  in  the  world  once  more." 

"  That  is  not  being  calm,"  said  Dorothy.  "  I  tell  you 
again  I  will  say  nothing  to  the  point  you  want  to  hear 
about,  unless  you  will  sit  down,  and  be  still.  You  must 
not  anticipate  my  words  either,  for,  after  all,  I  know 
nothing  with  certainty." 

"  Then  you  are  mocking  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ashley. 

"  No,  I  am  not ;  I  am  not  in  a  mocking  humour." 

"  Speak  on,  then,  for  I  am  very  quiet  now.  See,  I  have 
sunk  again  into  the  old  arm-chair  in  which  I  have  had  so 
many  and  such  bitter  thoughts." 

"  Now  that  you  are  quiet,  then,  I  will  go  on.  Would 
you  not  like,  Mr.  Ashley,  to  be  able  to  pay  off  your  old 
debts?" 

"  Above  everything  in  the  world;  and,  look  you,  that  is 
exactly  the  thing  I  mean  to  do  after  I  have  gained  a  good 
round  sum  of  money  again;  and  and  I  know  very  well  how 
such  a  sum  could  be  gained  just  now.  I  see  it  all  plainly 
enough." 

"  But  suppose  a  round  sum  of  money,  as  you  call  it, 
came  into  your  hands  just  now  without  your  having  to  gain 
it,  what  would  you  do  with  it?" 

"  Look  you,  I  would  lay  it  out  in  American  produce, 
especially  flour.  I  see  plainly  that  a  time  of  scarcity  is 
approaching — of  scarcity  and  war.  The  Continental  ports 
will  be  closed  against  us,  and  we  must  look  to  America  for 
our  supplies." 
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"  And  how  would  you  live,  and  where?" 

"  I  would  live  in  the  old  place,  to  be  sure,  above  all 
places  in  the  world.  If  for  nothing  else,  I  would  live  there 
to  show  them  that  I  was  myself  again.  I  would  take  more 
extensive  warehouses,  better  situated  than  those  I  occupied, 
and  I  would  purchase  my  own  ships  and  send  them  out 
myself.  It  was  a  great  fault  of  mine  that  I  was  not  a  ship- 
owner, as  well  as  merchant." 

"  Well,  it  surprises  me  that  you  should  choose  to  live  in 
M again,  after  all  that  has  taken  place." 

"  Why  does  that  surprise  you?" 

"  I  would  not  unnecessarily  hurt  your  feelings,  but 
having  lost  something  of  your — your  dignity  and  standing 
there,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  I  should  have  thought — " 

"  Thought ! — why  you  are  in  the  dark  altogether,  or  you 
would  see  that  because  I  lost  my  character  there  I  must 
redeem  it  there,  to  re-establish  it  in  the  face  of  the  very 
men  who  looked  upon  my  disgrace." 

"  I  do  not  see  exactly  in  what  manner  you  would  do  this 
by  dealing  in  American  produce." 

"I  do  ;  it  is  simply  in  this  way.  I  should  make  my 
fortune.  Don't  you  understand  that?  I  should  ride  over 
the  necks  of  them  all,  and  there's  not  one  amongst  them 
but  would  come  smiling  and  bowing  then,  and  wanting  to 
be  invited  to  Mr.  Ashley's  dinners,  let  alone  the  paying  of 
my  debts." 

"  But  suppose  your  speculations  should  fail?" 

"  I  could  not  be  worse  than  I  am." 

"  Your  debts  would,  in  all  probability,  be  larger." 

"  And  what  does  the  world  care  for  that;  nay,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  man  is  better  looked  upon  for  a  large  failure, 
than  a  small  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  world  rather 
admires  the  magnitude  of  a  great  sweeping  crash,  and  ac- 
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cepts  it  as  a  proof  that  a  man  has  dealt  largely,  has  had  a 
vast  fund  of  credit,  if  not  of  money,  and  has  been  alto- 
gether a  spirited  kind  of  character.  My  debts,  you  know, 
were  nothing  in  comparison  with  Thomson's  and  James's, 
and  they  are  both  up  again,  higher  than  ever,  and  better 
looked  upon,  too." 

"  Upon  a  false  foundation.  You  surely  would  not  like 
to  be  in  their  position?" 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  should.  Men  in  their 
circumstances  may  go  too  far.  I  would  live  moderately; 
it  was  always  my  wish  to  do  so,  but  I  was  thwarted  in  that 
and  many  other  things,  as  I  dare  say  you  know." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ashley,  I  confess  I  am  rather  disappointed 
to  hear  you  talk  in  this  manner.  I  should  have  thought 
you  had  had  enough  of  this  vile  system  of  keeping  up  ap- 
pearances, and  speculating  with  other  people's  money." 

'  To  be  sure  I  have  had  enough,  and  too  much ;  but 
you  don't  understand  me.  What  I  speak  of  now  would  be 
speculating  with  my  own  money,  not  other  people's." 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  your  own,  while  your  debts 
remained  unpaid?" 

"  Of  course  it  would.  Why,  I  have  been  made  a  bank- 
rupt; no  one  can  come  upon  me  after  that." 

"  It  was  not  coming  upon  you,  exactly,  to  which  I 
alluded ;  it  was  to  your  sense  of  right." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  The  more's  the  pity." 

"  You  talk  like  a  person  wholly  ignorant  of  business,  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  transactions  of  life." 

"  The  more's  the  pity  still,  if  they  are  such  as  you 
describe." 

"  Pity,  or  not,  the  facts  are  the  same.  We  cannot  alter 
facts." 
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"  But  suppose  there  are  wrong  facts  existing  in  the 
world,  who  is  to  alter  them?" 

"  The  world  must  be  its  own  judge  in  this,  as  well  as 
other  matters.  I  don't  think  either  you  or  I  are  likely  to 
do  much  for  it  in  this  way.  A  broken-down  ruined  mer- 
chant, an  old  man  whose  grey  hairs  are  falling  off  with 
shame  and  sorrow,  and  an  eccentric  young  woman,  are  not 
the  most  likely  parties  to  reform  the  world,  or  even  to  alter 
its  opinions." 

"  And  yet  they  are  not  compelled  to  walk  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  and  to  adopt  its  opinions  whether  right  or 
wrong." 

"  Mrs.  Frederick  Ashley  you  are  a  very  strange  young 
lady.  Every  body  says  you  are  strange ;  and  I  don't  know 
what  you  are  driving  at  by  this  conversation  with  me, 
which,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  the  more  strange,  because, 
though  you  have  had  many  opportunities,  you  never  con- 
descended to  converse  with  me  before." 

"  There,  I  confess,  I  have  been  in  fault,  very  much  in 
fault ;  but  if  I  have  repented  of  my  neglect  I  am  surely  not 
the  less  worthy  of  being  listened  to  now." 

"  I  do  listen  to  you,  but  I  cannot  understand  you.  You 
are  too  deep  for  me,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  something  in 
your  coming  here  on  a  dark  winter's  night  beyond  what  I 
have  ability  to  fathom.  Why,  here  I  have  been  sitting 
day  by  day,  and  evening  by  evening,  for  months,  and  you 
rolling  in  luxury  not  half  a  mile  distant,  and  you  have 
never  come  to  me  before  so  much  as  to  ask  me  if  I  wanted 
anything  in  my  old  age  and  poverty.  It  is  not  very  likely, 
Mrs.  Frederick,  that  I  should  give  you  credit  just  now, 
and  all  at  once,  for  any  superabundant  good  feeling  or  kind 
intention  towards  myself." 

"  I  see  all  that  very  plainly ;  and,  as   I  said  before,   I 
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take  shame  to  myself  for  my  past  neglect.  But,  indeed,  I  am 
sincere  now ;  and  I  want  you  to  enter  into  a  little  project 
with  me,  for  carrying  out  something  which  in  the  end 
will  add  more  to  your  happiness  than  all  the  speculations 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  you  to  succeed." 

"  Add  more  to  my  happiness,  you  think  ?  If  you  sup- 
pose I  have  just  now  any  happiness  to  add  to,  I  can  tell 
you  you  are  very  much  mistaken." 

"  It  will  sooth  and  alleviate  your  sufferings,  then." 

"  Nothing  can  do  that.  Soothing  and  alleviation  are 
words  so  foreign  to  my  ear  that  I  have  forgotten  their 
meaning.  There  was  but  one  kind  of  alleviation  that 
I  found  of  any  real  use,  and  that  they  have  denied  me 
here." 

"  Only  because  it  was  not  of  real  use.  It  deceived 
you,  Mr.  Ashley, — gave  you  false  strength  for  a  moment, 
and  then  let  you  down  lower  than  before.  You  know 
it  did." 

"  Well,  let  it  pass.  I  don't  want  to  argue  with  you,  or 
any  woman  now.  I  have  had  enough  of  that,  too !" 

"  You  will  listen  to  me,  then,  very  attentively  ?" 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so." 

"  A  few  leading  facts  must  be  granted  in  the  out- 
set ;  and  first  of  all,  that  of  your  present  misery  and  de- 
gradation ?" 

"  Nothing  more  easy  to  prove." 

"  Well,  then,  the  next  is  that  the  misery,  at  least,  of 
your  present  condition,  arises  more  from  the  feelings 
which  exist  within  yourself,  than  from  your  outward  cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps  that  is  not  quite  so  easy." 

"  Granted,  also." 

"  The  next  is,  that  the  cure  also  must  come  from  within, 
not  from  without." 
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"  That  .s  beyond  my  depth.  Nevertheless,  I  will  listen 
while  you  explain." 

"  Suppose,  now,  that  the  forming  of  a  good,  sound, 
manly  resolution,  such  as  would  enable  you  to  stand  up- 
right before  the  world — upright  in  soul — should  lift  you 
out  of  this  degradation  and  misery,  and  place  you  alto- 
gether on  another  and  better  foundation,  would  it  not  be 
a  cure  from  within?" 

"  Perhaps  it  might ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  resolve 
about,  or  with.  I  cannot  help  myself. 

"  Not  as  you  are  circumstanced  just  now,  certainly ; 
but  I  am  supposing  you  to  be  in  the  possession  of  means 
to  help  others." 

"  Ah!  yes,  you  say  right.  It  is  a  part  of  my  plan  to 
be  very  kind,  and  very  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  have  fallen  from  better  circum- 
stances. I  know  what  it  is  myself,  now,  and  I  think  I 
shall  build  an  hospital  for  broken-down  merchants,  so 
soon  as  I  get  the  means. 

"  Mr.  Ashley,  you  must  not  forget  the  old,  but  never 
worn-out  maxim — I  mean  that  of  being  just  before  we 
are  generous." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  are  mistaken  there.  It  is 
my  firm  determination  to  be  just  to  every  one.  It  never 
was  my  habit  to  do  business  in  an  unprincipled  manner. 
I  might  have  been  a  wealthier  man  if  I  would  have  resorted 
to  the  means  which  too  many  make  use  of.  But  still 
there  are  alterations  which  even  I  can  make  for  the 
better,  when  I  commence  business  again ;  for  instance — " 

"  You  compel  me  to  speak  plainly,  Mr.  Ashley.  You 
must  first  pay  your  debts,  if  you  and  I  are  to  assist  each 
other  in  anything.  It  is  in  the  payment  of  your  debts 
that  1  am  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  in  order  to  go  along 
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with  you ;  but  in  no  other  way  will  I  be  a  party  to  your 
proceedings,  not  even  so  far  as  to  countenance  the  placing 
of  any  money  in  your  hands." 

"But,  my  dear  lady,  you  forget.  I  am  under  no  obli- 
gation whatever  to  my  creditors,  now.  They  all  signed, 
and  signed  willingly,  to  set  me  free  ;  and  a  man,  you  know, 
who  has  gone  through  the  proper  form  of  bankruptcy, 
is  not  liable  to  any  further  claim." 

"  Claim  or  no  claim,  the  thing  is  the  same  to  an  hon- 
ourable man.  If  he  cannot  pay  his  creditors,  because  he 
has  nothing  to  pay  with,  the  case  is  one  which  needs  no 
discussion ;  and  such,  I  imagine,  has  hitherto  been  your 
position.  But  surely  there  is  no  form  of  law  that  can 
cancel  your  obligation  to  discharge  these  debts,  if  the 
means  to  do  so  should  be  placed  in  your  hands  ?  " 

"  My  dear  lady,  the  thing  is  unheard  of  in  the  present 
state  of  society.  Here  and  there  a  few  romantic  cases  of 
the  kind  may  have  occurred;  but  no  one  thinks  the 
better  of  the  parties  who  have  acted  in  so  unlooked-for 
and  extraordinary  a  manner.  Why  there  was  a  relation 
of  my  own,  a  very  simple  fellow — poor  James  Fleming — 
he  did  as  you  say,  after  his  father's  death — he  went  and 
paid  all  his  creditors,  although  they  had  no  claim  upon 
him,  and  left  nothing  for  himself,  and  nobody  cared  the 
more  for  him  for  that,  but  he  sunk  quite  away,  and  went 
off  at  last  to  Canada,  and  whether  he  is  living  or  dead  no- 
body knows." 

"  And  don't  you  think  the  heart  of  that  man  beats  the 
warmer  when  he  thinks  of  his  native  country,  and  that  no 
one  there  has  been  wronged  or  robbed  by  him  ? — don't 
you  think  that  when  that  man  prays  at  night  and  morn- 
ing, he  looks  up  to  his  God  with  clearer  and  more  hope- 
ful eyes,  for  having  washed  his  hands  of  this  dark  stain  ? 
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— don't  you  think  that  in  those  far-off  solitudes,  he  is  a 
happier,  because  he  is  a  nobler,  a  more  honest,  and  there- 
fore a  more  independent  man  than  you  ?  Surely,  Mr. 
Ashley,  you  might  have  learned  by  this  time,  that  neither 
honour  nor  worldly  distinction,  nor  anything,  in  short, 
which  does  not  do  the  heart  good,  is  capable  of  producing 
happiness ! " 

"  As  regards  all  that,  I  must  say  that  I  have  had  some 
tolerably  severe  lessons  taught  me,  and  if  I  have  learned 
nothing  by  them,  I  must  be  a  dull  scholar." 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  learn  in  the  school  of  duty, 
Mr.  Ashley ;  and  you  have  all  the  advantage  of  past  ex- 
perience to  teach  you  what  to  avoid." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  ought  to  avoid.  I  know  that, 
very  well." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  I  ought  to  avoid  living  beyond  my  means." 

"  And  speculating  beyond  your  means." 

"  But  you  hold  out  a  faint  hope  to  me  that  I  shall  have 
means  for  that." 

"  The  means,  if  placed  in  your  hands,  will  not  be  your 
means — they  will  be  your  creditors' ;  and  if  you  begin  to 
speculate  with  them,  you  will  be  committing  an  act  of 
the  greatest  dishonesty — nay,  more,  of  robbery  and  wrong." 

"  But  you  don't  understand  me.  I  never  said  that  I 
should  not  pay  my  debts  some  time — pay  them  with  in- 
terest ;  for  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  I  shall  be 
able  to  do  so." 

"  Mr.  Ashley  be  an  honest  man  at  once.  Don't  stifle 
your  better  feelings  in  this  way.  I  am  sure  you  know 
the  virtue,  and  the  beauty  of  simple  honesty.  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  willingly  wrong  the  meanest  and  the  most 
worthless  of  human  beings — nay,  not  even  an  enemy." 
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"  You  are  right  there." 

"  Well,  then,  just  make  an  effort  to  gather  up  the  strength 
of  your  soul,  and  come  out  of  the  pit  into  which  you  have 
fallen.  There  is  nothing  in  your  outward  circumstances 
so  low  as  that  which  has  taken  possession  of  your  inward 
nature.  Can  you  not  come  out  of  this  ?  Cast  it  away 
from  you,  like  some  old  garment  that  belonged  to  a  state 
of  filth  and  degradation.  It  has  been  only  a  garment  to 
your  mind.  I  am  sure  you  have  had  a  nobler  nature  some 
time  or  other.  I  am  sure  there  is  something  left  within 
you  still,  that  moves  your  heart  with  a  strange,  but  exalt- 
ing feeling,  when  I  talk  to  you  of  being  honourable,  and 
just,  and  true." 

"  Ah !  but  the  world  has  used  me  so  badly." 

"  Never  mind  that.  Come  out  of  it.  Stand  above  the 
world — or  rather,  come  up  into  a  higher  world,  and  never 
mind  the  old  path  which  you  have  too  long  trodden. 
Weeds  undoubtedly  will  still  grow  there,  but  get  your 
feet  disentangled  from  their  hold,  and  come  forth,  and  be 
a  man — the  master  of  yourself,  and  your  own  actions, 
bound  to  no  authority,  but  that  of  a  just  and  holy  God, 
and  fearing  only  him." 

"  You  talk  well,  but  I  am  a  poor,  weak,  broken-down 
old  man." 

"  No  doubt  you  are  ;  but  I  am  come  here  to  help  you." 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

"  To  stand  by  you  in  making  a  good  resolution.  I  have 
made  mine." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Whether  I  tell  you  or  'not,  depends  upon  whether 
you  have  the  intention,  for  I  know  you  have  the  power, 
to  be  an  honest  man." 

"  How  so  ?" 
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"  I  mean  practically  honest — honest  now — not  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years  ;  and  honest  with  such  means 
as  you  may  have  placed  in  your  hands  ;  not  honest  merely 
after  you  have  made  a  fortune." 
"  Tell  me  more  of  your  plan." 

"  No,  no.  You  must  first  tell  me  more  of  your  real 
heart.  Mr.  Ashley,  I  have  been  a  great  trifler  in  my  short 
life,  but  I  am  not  trifling  now.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
knew  what  it  was  to  form  a  good  resolution.  Do  not 
throw  me  back,  nor  hinder  me  in  this  my  first  and  poor 
attempt  to  redeem  the  past.  Remember,  I  am  young, 
and  weak;  and  what  is  worse — I  am  very,  very  vain.  I 
do  not  like  to  be  poor,  and  to  creep  about  the  world  like 
one  upon  whom  any  one  may  trample  at  their  pleasure ; 
and  yet  I  am  determined  to  be  all  this,  if  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary, for  the  sake  of  helping  you  to  be  honest.  Now, 
see  what  you  have  depending  upon  you.  I  implore  you 
not  to  plunge  me  back  again  into  the  gulf  of  despair  from 
which  I  have  only  just  emerged ;  for  wretched  and  lonely, 
and  guilty  as  I  am,  I  never  was  so  near  the  taste  of  hap- 
piness as  since  I  formed  the  resolution  which  has  brought 
me  here." 

"  You  must  tell  me  what  it  is,  then." 
"  Do  you  think  you  will  help  me  if  I  do  ?" 
"  I  help  you,  child !     There  is  no  help  in  me." 
"Yes,  but  there  is — a  world  of  help.     Come,   come, 
you  shall  help  me.     People  say,  and  say  right,  that  I  am 
a  vain  and  selfish  creature ;  and  true  it  is,  that  I  have  sunk 
my  better  feelings  in  a  low  pit  of  wretchedness  and  folly, 
from  which  I  am  just  struggling  to  escape.     Now  it  is 
just  within  your  power  to  stretch  out  to  me  a  helping 
hand,  or  to  plunge  me  back  again  into  the  pit.     You  are 
weak,  and  old,  as  you  say,  but  would  it  not  do  your  heart 
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good  to  perform  a  real  service  to  a  fellow-creature  yet, 
before  you  die  ?" 

"  Unquestionably  it  would — more  good  than  all  the 
wealth,  or  all  the  honour  in  the  world  could  do  me 
now." 

"  Well  then,  the  case  is  just  this — if  you  will  engage 
with  me  to  appropriate  what  money  may  fall  into  your 
hands  out  of  your  son's  property  to  the  payment  of  your 
debts,  I  will  appropriate  my  own  share  to  the  same  pur- 
pose." 

"What,  all  of  it?" 

"  No,  not  all.  I  must  not  make  myself  dependent  upon 
others  by  a  voluntary  act.  No  one  is  called  upon  to  do 
that.  I,  who  have  no  one  in  the  world  to  depend  upon, 
must  not  make  myself  a  beggar  in  order  to  perform  an  act 
of  generosity — there  would  be  neither  wisdom  nor  justice 
in  that.  I  am  prepared,  however,  to  go  great  lengths  with 
you,  so  far  as  I  believe  will  be  sufficient,  and  yet  leave 
myself  enough  for  my  necessities." 

"  And  you  are  really  in  earnest  in  what  you  say  ?" 

"  I  never  was  half  so  much  in  earnest  in  my  life.  Do  I 
not  look  and  speak  as  if  t  was  in  earnest?" 

"  It  is  just  your  looks,  and  the  tones  of  your  voice  that 
make  me  think  you  must  be  in  earnest.  Otherwise  I 
should  fancy  you  were  making  some  strange  jest  of  me. 
They  tell  me  you  do  jest,  sometimes." 

"  Perhaps  I  do.  But  life  has  been  very  serious  to  me, 
for  the  last  few  months,  and  death  has  been  very  serious 
to  me ;  and  as  I  told  you  before,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  knew  what  it  was  to  be  in  earnest  in  anything  worth 
being  earnest  about.  So  you  will  help  me,  will  you  not?" 

Mr.  Ashley  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  face  of  the 
speaker.  There  was  the  dawning  of  a  new  light  in  his 
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hitherto  dim  and  sorrowful  eyes.  Dorothy  took  courage, 
and  went  on. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Ashley,"  she  said,  "  I  fancy  there  are  other 
and  deeper  things  in  human  life,  than  you  and  I  have  been 
supposing.  I  have  not  come  here  to  preach  you  a  sermon. 
All  in  the  dark  myself,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  I 
should  pretend  to  hold  a  lamp  to  you.  And  yet,  what 
means  this  great  horror  at  the  thought,  and  the  specta- 
cle of  death,  if  there  is  not  a  holy  God  to  meet,  and  a 
great  account  to  be  rendered,  of  what  we  have  done  with 
the  life,  the  talent,  and  the  means  which  he  committed  to 
our  keeping  ?  What  means  this  great  hope — this  light — 
this  exultation  at  the  thought  of  an  eternity  of  blessedness, 
if  there  is  not  more  in  living  simply  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  happiness  of  man,  than  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
money,  and  showing  the  world  how  much  that  money  is 
able  to  procure  ?  It  is  not  death  alone  which  has  made 
me  think  of  these  things.  It  is  also  life — the  peaceful 
unpretending  life  of  that  excellent  woman,  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton.  Ah!  Mr.  Ashley,  I  believe  that  simple-minded 
woman  is  as  much  nearer  the  regions  of  eternal  glory  in 
another  world,  as  she  is  happier — incomparably  happier 
than  we  are  in  this.  I  would  give  anything  I  possess — I 
would  give  my  right  hand  at  this  moment  to  be  like  her." 

"  In  what  respect?" 

"  In  respect  of  a  clear  conscience,  an  honest  heart,  a 
pure  intention,  and  a  life  well  spent." 

"  There  is  something  in  all  that,  no  doubt." 

"Something!  there  are  worlds;  look  at  yourself,  and 
look  at  me  ;  it  is  not  the  loss  of  fortune  on  your  part, 
nor  the  loss  of  friends  on  mine,  that  has  made  us  what  we 
are.  We  were  the  same  when  you  were  rich,  and  I  was 
surrounded  by  admirers,  as  we  are  now,  only  we  did 
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not  know  ourselves.  Adversity  has  taught  us  a  useful 
but  humiliating  lesson — a  lesson,  which  we  never  need 
!,  if  we  will  but  n-ad  it  aright  at  this  late  hour. 
Tell  me  then,  for  I  must  have  your  definite  answer,  will 
you  aid  me  in  the  manner  I  propose  to  you  to  improve 
jpon  the  past?  will  you  assist  me  in  making  one  act  of 
my  life  worth  living  for?" 

Mr.  Ashley  drew  his  handkerchief  across  his  brow. 
Unconsciously  to  himself,  he  had  caught  some  infection 
from  the  spirit  of  the  speaker.  Dictation,  or  even  advice, 
he  was  prepared  to  withstand,  and  even  to  resist ;  but  an 
appeal  for  assistance  in  a  righteous  cause,  made  humbly, 
when  he  had  expected  to  meet  with  nothing  but  haughti- 
ness and  pride — made  in  sincerity,  where  he  had  expected 
nothing  but  flippancey  and  jest — made  almost  affection- 
ately, where  he  had  expected  nothing  but  harshness  or 
contempt — touched  so  unexpectedly  one  tender  but  long 
neglected  chord  in  his  feelings,  that  he  bowed  his  head 
upon  his  clasped  hands,  and  yielding  at  last  to  an  uncon- 
trollable emotion,  wept  like  a  child. 

"Mr.  Ashley,"  said  Dorothy,  "I  never  had  any  one 
when  I  was  a  child  to  build  up  a  good  resolution  in  me. 
I  do  not  desire  to  find,  or  to  frame,  excuses  for  myself,  for 
I  have  led  a  heartless,  empty,  and  contemptible  life,  upon 
which  I  look  back  with  unutterable  disgust.  If  I  had 
thought  less  of  pleasure,  and  more  of  duty,  I  should  not 
have  neglected  you  as  I  have  done.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  repair  what  has  been  left  undone,  or  done  amiss  ;  but 
since  we  have  both  done  wrong,  let  us  pause  together, 
and  together  choose  a  different  course.  I  shall  not  re- 
main here  ;  England  is  no  home  for  me.  I  shall  wander 
away,  nobody  will  care  to  what  quarter  of  the  globe.  I 
am  not  made  for  rest,  but  I  should  like  to  take  with  me 
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one  recollection  to  hang  a  pleasant  thought  upon  some- 
times, when  I  sit  alone  in  a  far  off  country.  The  same 
thought  will  be  as  great  a  consolation  to  you  as  to  me ; 
and  perhaps  you  may  need  it  more.  Come  then,  give  me 
your  hand  ;  you  will  do  this  act  of  justice  that  I  ask  of 
you — will  you  not  ?" 

Mr.  Ashley  held  out  his  hand;  it  was  taken  kindly, 
and  tenderly,  and  yet  so  firmly  grasped,  that  he  could  not 
doubt  the  meaning  of  that  long  and  earnest  pressure. 

With  a  comparatively  light  heart  Dorothy  retraced  her 
steps  along  the  dark  shrubbery  walk  that  night ;  but  she 
left  a  heart  behind  her  relieved  unexpectedly  from  an 
inexpressible  load — set  free,  elevated,  and  filled  with  a 
new  life. 

It  was  but  the  beginning  of  better  things  with  the  poor 
ruined  merchant — it  was  but  one  step  taken  on  the  right 
road,  and  the  journey  of  life  was  far  spent  with  him. 
But  that  single  step  brought  with  it  such  evidence  of 
future  strength,  such  blessed  hope  of  a  new  and  a  better 
existence,  that  no  sooner  was  it  taken,  than  he  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and,  in  the  silence  of  that  secluded  dwelling, 
poured  forth  his  soul  in  the  language  of  prayer,  which 
had  been  so  long  strange  to  his  lips. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 


HE  fire  discovered  upon  the  farm  premises 
at  Hatherstone  proved  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  easily  extinguished ;  but 
in  consequence  of  Margaret  herself  com- 
municating the  alarm  to  the  people 
about  the  lodge,  considerable  excite- 
mant  prevailed;  and  the  coachman  who  returned 
with  the  empty  carriage  having  reported  that  he  had  seen 
an  unusual  light  about  the  place,  the  servants  at  the  Hall 
determined  to  sally  forth  in  a  body,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  fact. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  time  that  Dorothy  was  leaving 
the  lodge;  and  hearing  the  voices  of  the  party  of  servants 
as  they  animated  each  other's  courage  by  the  way,  and 
anxious  to  avoid  observation,  she  struck  into  a  side  path, 
and  so  made  her  way  to  the  house  without  being  dis- 
covered. 

Had  her  mind  been  less  occupied  as  she  did  so,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  not  to  gather  from  the  conversation 
of  those  who  passed  so  near  her,  that  there  was  some  un- 
usual danger  or  excitement  about  the  place;  but  so  absorb- 
ing was  her  interest  in  the  object  she  had  been  endeavouring 
to  carry  out,  and  so  deeply  were  her  own  circumstances 
involved  in  the  event,  whatever  it  might  be;  so  unusual, 
VOL.  in.  3  D 
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too,  to  her  light  and  careless  disposition,  was  this  deep 
exercise  of  feeling,  that  an  armed  host  might  almost  have 
passed  her  by  that  night  without  attracting  her  atten- 
tion. 

On  reaching  the  house,  all  seemed  very  silent  and  soli 
tary.  Her  own  maid,  and  one  footman,  only  remained  in 
that  department  of  the  mansion  appropriated  to  her  use ; 
for  Betsy  Burton  was  still  at  the  lodge,  and  the  coachman 
was  busy  with  his  horses.  But  Dorothy  wanted  no  atten- 
tion. She  wished  only  to  be  left  alone.  Her  thoughts 
were  busy  with  the  time  when  such  attentions  would  exist 
no  more  for  her,  and  when  loneliness  would  be  her  con- 
stant lot,  from  necessity,  if  not  from  choice. 

Occupied  with  these  and  other  equally  unaccustomed 
trains  of  thought,  Dorothy  sat  musing  in  her  own  room, 
regardless  of  what  might  be  around  her.  Equally  without 
fear,  and  without  anxiety  respecting  her  immediate  cir- 
cumstances, she  could  not  however  avoid  being  startled  by 
a  loud  shriek  which  suddenly  issued  from  one  of  the  lower 
apartments  of  the  house;  and  opening  her  door  on  the 
instant,  she  distinctly  heard  the  rush  of  hurrying  feet 
along  one  of  the  side  passages  which  communicated  by  a 
private  staircase  with  her  own  chamber. 

A  violent  uproar  now  succeeded  with  a  hue-and-cry,  as  if 
half  the  house  had  been  carried  away,  and  then  a  deep 
silence,  during  which  Dorothy  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  she  was  left  entirely  alone;  and  it  might  have  taught 
her  a  useful  lesson  had  her  mind  been  in  a  state  to  learn 
it,  that  of  all  those  who  had  lived  upon  her  lavish  bounty 
— for  she  had  been  very  lavish  in  the  distribution  of  her 
gifts  to  the  domestics  on  the  death  of  their  master — that 
of  all  those  who  had  waited  on  her  wishes  with  servile 
attention,  there  was  not  ons  to  offer  lier  protection  in  a 
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time  of  clanger,  nor  ev*n  so  much  as  to  remember  her 
existence. 

In  the  midst  of  society  TWofiiy  had  once  or  twice  been 
schooled  in  a  lesson  similar  to  this;  but  she  had  now  to 
K-; .rn  that  a  deeply-rooted  habit  of  neglecting  the  interests 
and  peculiar  circumstances  of  those  around  us,  whoever 
they  may  be,  must  leave  us  desolate  in  times  of  trial,  be- 
cause it  unavoidably  separates  us  from  their  sympathies, 
and  consequently  from  their  affections. 

Yes,  it  might  have  been  a  wholesome  lesson  for  Dorothy 
to  look  out  into  the  stillness  of  that  night,  and  listen  by 
herself  to  the  falling-to  of  unfastened  doors,  and  the  de- 
parting tread  of  feet  that  hastened  away  from  her,  without 
once  turning  back  on  a  mission  of  kindness  to  ascertain 
that  she  was  safe.  Some  of  the  domestics  had  fled  in 
pursuit  of  real  or  imaginary  depredators,  and  others  had 
fled  from  fear,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  their  companions 
who  had  gone  before  to  the  farm ;  and  thus  it  was  that  not  a 
single  individual  remained  about  the  Hall,  and  that  Dorothy 
sat  alone  with  open  doors  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  with 
no  one  rushing  to  her  rescue.  Yes,  alone  she  sat  in  that 
deep  gloom,  as  little  thought  of  by  her  fellow-beings,  as 
little  remembered  in  their  kindly  feelings,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  mere  speck  of  dust  upon  the  bosom  of  the  common  earth. 

Romance  would  at  least  create  some  plumed  knight  to 
appear  from  behind  the  faded  tapestry  at  this  particular 
crisis,  or  it  would  sound  a  horn  in  the  distance,  and  bring 
around  the  Hall  an  armed  host  to  rescue  the  lady  from  her 
perilous  position;  but  unfortunately  we  have  to  do  with 
reality,  not  with  romance;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  truth 
more  real,  or  more  frequently  attested  by  fact,  than  the 
truth  that  distinction  alone  has  not  the  power  to  command 
the  allegiance  of  a  single  heart. 
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Amongst  the  confusion  which  took  place  at  Hatherstone 
on  this  eventful  night,  it  was  for  some  time  difficult  to 
discover  what  had  actually  been  done.  A  long  examina- 
tion about  the  premises  at  the  farm  was  of  course  neces- 
sary, before  the  party  returned  to  their  different  quarters ; 
but  the  alarm  spread  by  the  arrival  of  another  party  with 
the  tidings  that  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  house, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  silver  carried  away,  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  fire  at  the  farm  had  been  a  mere  pretence, 
in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  servants  to  that 
quarter,  and  thus  to  leave  the  Hall  without  protection  or 
defence. 

At  all  events  it  was  discovered  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  plate  belonging  to  the  Ashley  establishment  was 
gone ;  and  when  at  last  the  domestics  belonging  to  that 
department  of  the  household  remembered  that  they  had  a 
mistress,  the  intelligence  was  communicated  to  her  with  as 
much  caution  as  it  would  have  been  to  Mrs.  Patten  herself, 
or  to  any  other  lady  whose  heart  might  be  supposed  to 
lie  upon  her  sideboard  with  her  forks  and  spoons. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Dorothy,  when  the  intelligence 
was  communicated  to  her;  "  let  it  go.'* 

"  Humph  1"  said  the  returning  footman,  who  had  been 
the  only  person  bold  enough  to  tell  the  fearful  tidings ; 
some  people  take  things  easily,  however.  I  dare  say  it 
had  all  been  willed  away,  and  if  so,  it  certainly  can  be  no 
concern  of  her's." 

"Do  you  think  she  will  offer  a  reward?"  asked  another. 

"  Not  she,"  replied  the  same  man.  "  The  reason  is  plain 
enough.  No  more  would  I,  if  I  was  in  her  place.  What 
would  be  the  good  to  me  of  offering  a  reward  for  the 
recovery  of  other  people's  property  ?  " 

And  thus  the  matter  was  settled  amongst  that  portion 
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of  the  household ;  for  that  any  one  should  really  be  indif- 
ferent to  their  own  personal  share  in  the  loss  of  plate,  was 
as  inconceivable  to  them,  as  that  any  one  should  offer  a 
reward  for  the  recovery  of  what  was  not  their  own. 

But  if  Dorothy  herself  was  too  indifferent  to  the  loss 
to  think  of  taking  any  steps  towards  the  recovery  of  her 
property,  Mr.  Langton  peremptorily  decided  for  her, 
that  the  thing  must  be  gone  into ;  and  he  acted  accord- 
ingly, with  the  utmost  promptness  and  caution.  "  There 
could  be  no  good,"  he  said,  "  to  any  individual,  and  there 
must  be  great  harm  to  society,  in  allowing  so  glaring  an 
offence  to  pass  unnoticed ;"  more  especially,  as  he  hinted 
confidentially,  "since  there  were  circumstances  connected 
with  one  in  whom  he  was  deeply  interested,  which  rendered 
it  extremely  important  that  every  fact  bearing  at  all  upon 
the  character  of  that  individual  should  be  brought  to  light." 

The  fact  was,  that  a  trial  was  now  pending  between  Sir 
James  Crawford  and  Mr.  Dairy mple;  and  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  integrity  of  Arnold  Lee,  as  these  might  be  developed 
by  circumstances,  hung  much  of  the  evidence  to  be  brought 
forward.  If,  as  some  parties  did  not  scruple  to  assert, 
and  as  Sir  James  too  readily  believed,  it  could  be  shown 
that  he  was  an  accomplice  with  the  most  troublesome  and 
disorderly  class  of  the  workmen,  or  an  instigator  in  their 
lawless  transactions  ;  if  he  had  gone  even  so  far  as  to 
excite  their  passions,  and  stir  up  a  rebellious  spirit 
amongst  them,  tending  to  endanger  public  or  private 
property,  or  to  destroy  the  mutual  confidence  betwixt 
masters  and  workmen,  by  which  alone  society  can  be  held 
together ;  and  if,  beyond  this,  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
works  had  been  endangered  by  neglect,  and  thus  a  large 
amount  of  property  wasted,  it  was  hoped  by  the  baronet 
that  be  would  then  be  ab'»e,  not  only  to  recover  damages 
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for  such  neglect,  but  to  hold  up  the  engineer  and  his 
agent  before  the  world  in  their  true  characters,  and  thus  to 
bring  them  down  to  their  proper  level,  by  plunging  them 
back,  as  he  often  said,  into  the  obscurity  from  which  they 
had  no  right  ever  to  have  emerged. 

Thus  there  was  a  large  amount  of  justice  to  be  dealt 
out,  as  the  old  baronet  imagined,  by  bringing  the  trans- 
actions of  the  embankment  to  light ;  and  every  act  of 
violence  committed  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  such 
as  could  be  traced  home  to  the  men  employed  about  the 
works,  was  hailed  by  him  as  fresh  evidence  that  he  should 
yet  be  able  to  secure  his  man. 

But  Arnold  Lee,  as  well  as  many  other  parties  impli- 
cated in  these  transactions,  was  wholly  unacquainted  with 
his  own  position  as  a  person  suspected  of  any  grave  offence, 
until  the  kind  warning  of  Mrs.  Staunton  reached  his  ear. 
Even  then,  he  attributed  much  of  her  alarm  to  the  anxious 
apprehensions  of  a  woman's  heart ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  closely  questioning  Mr.  Langton  on  the  subject,  that 
he  obtained  any  clear  account  of  the  charges  likely  to  be 
brought  against  himself. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  after  a  conversation  which  had  led  to 
some  disclosures  on  these  points,  "  if  I  had  lived  only  for 
the  good  opinion  of  mankind — if  I  had  lived  only  for 
distinction,  what  disappointment  and  disgust  I  should 
now  feel ;  to  find  that  in  the  very  efforts  I  have  made 
purely  for  the  sake  of  discharging  a  duty — made  in  vexa- 
tion of  spirit  too,  and  much  against  my  natural  inclination, 
I  could  possibly  have  been  so  far  misunderstood  as  to 
have  them  turned  against  me,  and  brought  forward  as 
evidence  of  my  want  of  common  principle,  to  say  nothing 
of  common  sense." 
^  "  And  yet,  such  is  life  ;"  said  Mr.  Langton. 
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"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  grow  disgusted  with  life  itself,'* 
observed  Arnold,  "  if  such  be  its  general  character." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  I  love  justice." 

"  There  is  the  more  need,  then,  that  you  should  love  life, 
and  desire  to  live,  in  order  that  you  may  love  justice  still, 
and  uphold  it — that  you  may  practise  it  before  the  world, 
and  make  the  world  see  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  it." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,  to  be  sure." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that.  Why,  look  you,  I  am 
not  a  man  to  boast  of  my  own  private  actions — I  may 
boast  a  little  sometimes  when  the  verdict  of  a  jury  has 
turned  out  in  my  favour  ;  but  to  boast  of  my  own  private 
matters,  is  a  very  different  thing ;  and  yet,  I  declare 
to  you,  that  the  practice  of  justice — simple  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man — justice  as  it  is  beneath  the  eye  of 
God — justice  without  regard  to  consequences — I  declare 
to  you,  that  the  love  and  the  habitual  practice  of  strict 
justice,  without  fear,  and  without  favour,  has  afforded  me 
more  real  happiness  in  the  course  of  my  long  life,  than  if 
I  had  possessed  all  the  wealth  beneath  the  sun,  or  had 
been  crowned  sovereign  of  the  whole  world.  Why,  my 
good  sir,  it  has  been  the  breath  of  life  to  me ;  no  one 
could  rob  me  of  it  either.  It  has  been  more  than  life;  for 
when  I  cease  to  breathe,  I  shall  not  cease  to  love  justice. 
No  ;  I  shall  only  love  it  more  ;  for  I  shall  then  know 
better  what  it  is  ;  and  since  God  himself  first  put  this 
love  into  my  heart,  I  know  that  I  am  right  in  using  it  as 
a  talent  lent  me  for  helping  my  fellow-creatures,  when- 
ever I  am  able  to  do  so. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  fellow,  there  is  a  sickly  sensibility  that 
talks  of  hating  the  world — that  talks  even  of  leaving  it, 
because  it  is  not  honest;  but  give  me  the  manly  spirit 
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that  delights  in  life  because  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  honest, 
and  to  do  good.  God  will  call  you  away  in  his  own  good 
time,  and  you  ought  not  to  wish  to  go  before ;  but  while 
you  do  live,  live  cheerfully,  usefully,  nobly — love  justice 
and  fear  no  man." 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  town  of  M did  not  contain  a 

greater  number  of  men  of  Mr.  Langton's  way  of  thinking, 
and  acting.  Arnold  was  the  ver}^  person  to  be  strength- 
ened and  made  better  by  frequent  intercourse  with  one 
who,  with  many  peculiarities,  and  some  of  them  not  the 
most  admired  in  society,  possessed  a  fund  of  unfailing 
cheerfulness  which  might  have  gone  far  to  convince  the 
world,  that  a  course  of  strict  justice,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  most  serviceable  to  others,  is  also  most  in 
accordance  with  those  unalterable  laws,  which  have  so 
often  proved  that  a  virtuous  life  is  at  once  the  happiest, 
the  wisest,  and  the  best. 

The  little  world  of  M ,  however,  although  a  very 

eloquent  world  in  theory,  was  not  prepared  either  to  act 
or  judge  according  to  Mr.  Langton's  views.  That  por- 
tion of  it  to  which  the  dispute  between  Sir  James 
Crawford  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  been  made  known, 
was  already  divided  into  two  strong  parties,  waiting  the 
issue  of  the  trial,  with  all  that  avidity  of  interest,  which 
usually  attends  a  contest  of  this  kind,  in  situations  where 
there  is  time  and  opportunity  for  the  espousal  of  two 
different  sides,  and  where  the  influence  is  sufficient  on 
each  to  create  a  party  in  its  favour. 

There  was  a  time  of  his  life,  when  the  engineer  would 
have  had  no  chance  whatever  in  a  trial  of  strength  of  this 
kind ;  but  the  case  was  widely  altered  now.  Occupying 

one  of  the  best  houses  in  M ,  with  the  property  of  Mrs. 

Patten  considered  to  be  his  own,  if  not  virtually  at  his 
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disposal,  he  was  no  common  man;  and  the  influence  which 
he  now  wielded  was  of  no  trifling  order.  He  had,  in  fact 
attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  for  he  stood  high  in 
society,  and  felt  his  position  sure.  This  was  precisely 
the  kind  of  happiness,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  his  whole 
life  had  been  spent;  and  was  it  happiness  now': 

Look  at  him.  He  is  naturally  proud,  reserved,  and 
dignified  in  his  external  demeanour,  and  has  always  been 
studious  to  ward  off  familiarity,  and  especially  to  avoid 
ridicule;  and  yet  he  has  been  compelled  to  practise  all  the 
gallantries  and  the  politeness  of  the  most  devoted  young 
lover,  in  the  broad  eye  of  the  world,  before  the  widow 
Patten  would  close  the  long  ceremony  by  pronouncing  the 
marriage  vow.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  incense  she  de- 
lighted in.  Why  should  she  not  enjoy  it,  and  prolong 
the  enjoyment  ? — she  had  money  enough  to  purchase  it. 
Again,  he  is  naturally  proud,  and  yet  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  take  the  name  of  Patten;  to  lay  down  that  of 
Dairy mple  for  ever,  and  to  merge  his  own  identity  in  that 
of  a  family  remarkable  only  for  their  wealth,  and  good 
living.  He  is  naturally  proud,  and  yet  the  wealth  of 
which  he  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  master,  is  not  his 
own  co  make  use  of  at  his  discretion  ;  and  he  can  no  more 
lay  his  hand  upon  a  thousand  pounds  at  pleasure  than  he 
could  before  his  marriage.  Everything  he  enjoys  now 
beyond  what  he  enjoyed  before,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
flattering,  wheedling,  coaxing,  until  his  very  soul  grows 
sick  within  him,  and  perpetual  nausea  is  turning  his  com- 
plexion sallow,  and  casting  over  his  fine  features  a  look 
of  bilious  discontent,  which  is  rapidly  converting  him  into 
a  meagre,  old,  and  almost  ghastly-looking  man. 

On   her    first   interview   with    her    father,    after    the 
death  of  her  husband,  Dorothy  was  shocked  to  observe 
VOL.  lit  3  E 
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this  alteration  in  his  appearance ;  but  she  was  still 
more  shocked  at  the  intelligence  which  he  conveyed  to 
her,  with  evident  embarrassment,  that  the  doors  of  the 
house  which  he  called  his  own,  must  not  be  opened  to  re- 
ceive her.  Not  that  she  had  calculated  upon  any  par- 
ticular pleasure  or  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such 
admittance;  but  the  fact  was  one  which  showed  too 
plainly  that  it  was  but  a  golden  captivity  which  her 
father  was  enduring,  and  she  knew  his  disposition  too 
well  not  to  be  aware  that  in  such  a  state  of  slavery, 
and  humiliation,  he  would  sink  away  under  the  calamity 
of  a  broken  spirit,  if  not  of  a  broken  heart ;  for  the 
former  is  unquestionably  a  disease  more  frequently  fatal 
than  the  latter,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
and  sung  on  the  subject  of  broken  hearts. 

Without  any  very  extraordinary  amount  of  filial  affec- 
tion, Dorothy  had  always  been  proud  of  her  father — 
proud  of  his  person  and  manners, — and  even  proud  of  his 
pride.  To  see  him  in  his  present  condition,  was  conse- 
quently a  source  of  humiliation  as  well  as  pain ;  nor 
could  she  altogether  understand  how  it  was,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  her  call,  she  was  ushered  into  a  private  room 
which  her  father  entered  with  stealthy  steps,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  appeared  unable,  or  unwilling  to  speak  to 
her,  until  he  had  more  than  once  examined  the  door  to 
ascertain  that  it  was  securely  closed. 

The  fact  was,  there  were  strange  reports  abroad  re- 
specting the  death  of  Frederic  Ashley.  It  was  hinted  in 

the  town  of  M ,  and  the  rumour  grew,  as  such  things 

generally  do,  that  the  ungoverned  passions  of  his  wife, 
and  her  accustomed  harshness  and  unkindness  of  manner, 
accompanied  by  the  most  ruinous  extravagance,  had  so 
preyed  upon  his  spirits,  that  in  a  fit  of  desperation  he  had 
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joined  the  chase,  had  conducted  himself  almost  like  a  mad- 
man in  the  field,  and  in  this  manner  had  met  his  death. 

And  thus  half  the  town  of  M bemoaned  him,  as  a  fine, 

noble,  high-spirited  young  gentleman,  whose  prospects 
had  been  blighted  by  a  heartless  and  ambitious  woman, 
and  whose  life  had  finally  been  sacrificed  to  her  cruel  and 
vindictive  temper. 

And  all  the  swelling  tide  of  rumour  which  threatened 
effectually  to  overwhelm  the  recent  popularity  of  Doro- 
thy, might  have  been  traced  back  to  a  very  humble  source, 
— no  other  than  her  own  maid,  whose  favoured  admirer 
held  the  situation  of  footman  in  the  household  of  Mrs. 
Norris.  But  for  the  particular  ear  into  which  these  re- 
ports were  conveyed,  they  might  have  died  away  like  any 
other  fragments  of  idle  gossip  ;  for  when  told  by  the  maid 
they  had  originally  very  little  of  the  bitterness  or  ex- 
travagance which  they  afterwards  assumed ;  but  told  to 
Mrs.  Norris,  even  in  the  simplest  language,  they  quickly 
grew  and  spread,  and  struck  out  off-shoots  of  evil  ten- 
dency, until  poor  Dorothy  was  held  up  to  public  abhor- 
rence as  the  most  malignant,  cruel,  and  heartless  of  women ; 
and  her  husband,  of  course,  was  described  as  the  most 
amiable  of  men. 

Mrs.  Patten  had  heard  these  reports,  and  as  she  was 
one  who  professed  a  perfect  martyrdom  to  all  the  sacred- 
.  to  say  nothing  of  the  tenderness,  of  the  married 
state,  and  especially  as  she  had  acted  all  her  life  upon  the 
safe  principle  of  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
people,  and  with  women  particularly,  who  were  not 
spoken  well  of,  she  held  it  a  sacred  duty  to  herself  and 
to  her  household,  to  forbid  her  husband  holding  any  inter- 
course with  a  daughter  so  justly,  and  so  strongly  con- 
demned by  public  opinion. 
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It  would  not  have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Dalrymple  to 
communicate  the  whole  of  this  intelligence  to  his  daughter. 
His  manner  was  restrained,  and  embarrassed ;  his  words 
few,  abrupt,  and  indistinctly  uttered ;  but  Dorothy  was 
quick  to  apprehend  their  meaning,  and  she  no  sooner  did 
so,  than  with  a  thrill  of  indignant  feeling,  she  started 
up  to  leave  the  room. 

"I  see  it — I  see  it  all !"  said  she,  in  a  hurried  manner, 
and  with  a  sarcastic  laugh  which  was  so  familiar  to  her 
lips  ;  but  the  man  who  stood  before  her  was  her  own 
father  after  all,  and  in  his  humbled,  and  in  her  opinion 
fallen  state,  he  seemed  at  that  moment  dearer  to  her  than 
he  had  ever  been  before. 

"  Ah  I"  said  she,  with  a  look  of  bitterness  as  her  dark 
eyes  glanced  around  the  room,  "  the  old  parlour  was 
better  than  this — the  old  garden  where  I  used  to  rake 
up  the  dead  leaves,  was  a  happier  place  than  I  have  ever 
seen  since  we  left  them  both.  Father,  we  have  been  foolish, 
blind,  and  wrong  in  every  way.  I  will  trouble  you  no  more 
ill  this  grand  place.  I  will  never  come  here  again,  but 
you  must  not  part  from  me  as  if  I  was  nothing  to  you.'* 

As  Dorothy  said  this,  she  looked  into  her  father's 
face.  A  strong  expression  came  over  it,  so  new  to  her 
that  she  began  almost  to  doubt  his  identity.  His  lips 
quivered  with  deep  emotion,  he  raised  his  drooping  eye- 
lids— there  were  tears,  actual  tears  in  those  hitherto  stern 
eyes ;  and,  stretching  forth  his  arms,  his  daughter  fell 
upon  his  neck,  and  the  two  wept  together  for  the  last  time. 

Ah !  had  the  same  fond  tears  been  earlier  shed,  had 
the  same  embrace  brought  nearer  those  two  hearts  before 
ambition  and  the  world  had  hardened  either,  what  a 
different  position,  as  regards  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
life,  might  have  been  the  experience  of  both  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


HERE  is  a  bright  and  pleasant  morning, 
with  a  slight  hoar  frost,  dawning  upon 

the  busy  town  of  M .     Deep  winter 

has  passed,  but  spring  has  not  yet  fully 
come,  only  a  cheerful  lengthening  of  the  days, 
and  on  this  occasion  especially,  the  promise  of 
favouring  skies  to  those  whose  destiny  by  sea  or  land  may 
lead  them  forth.  And  many  are  gone  forth,  and  going, 
from  the  crowded  wharf  already ;  and  busy  steamers  are 
plying  to  and  fro,  and  laden  carts  pass  lazily  along,  and 
whirling  carriages  of  lighter  frame,  some  with  their  joyous 
freight  of  happy  hopeful  travellers,  some  with  their  griev- 
ous burden  of  sad  hearts,  and  tearful  eyes  that  cannot  see 
the  partial  sunshine  glimmering  through  the  mist. 

It  is  an  animating  and  a  glorious  sight  to  watch  the  stir 
upon  those  almost  living  waters  ;  but  our  business  lies  in- 
land, for  there  are  goings  also,  requiring  speedy  prepara- 
tion ;  and  one  especially  unmarked  by  any  feature  of  im- 
portance— simple,  without  being  mean — cheerful,  without 
being  gay — busy,  without  being  important  enough  to  call 
forth  much  excitement.  It  is  a  departure,  too,  in  which 
there  are  few  farewells,  and  very  little  sorrow — what  can 
we  make  of  such  a  scene?  As  a  picture,  it  has  no  beauty; 
as  a  scene  no  prominence.  Hinder  not,  then,  the  vehicle 
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which  is  to  convey  three  travellers  away,  but  let  them  pass 
as  they  propose  along  the  least  frequented  streets,  slowly 
and  softly.  There  needs  no  haste,  for  these  are  simply 
wishing  to  get  away ;  and  one  of  the  three  travellers  is  very 
feeble,  and  requires  a  vast  amount  of  tenderness  and  care. 

The  invalid  seems  young,  and  might  be  very  handsome, 
but  for  a  slight  contraction  of  one  side  of  his  face,  which 
he  endeavours  studiously  to  conceal.  He  is  lame  too,  and 
moves  with  difficulty,  supported  on  one  side  by  leaning 
on  an  arm,  which  might  be  that  of  a  sister,  it  is  so  kindly, 
so  faithfully,  and  yet  so  unobtrusively  extended  for  his  use. 

But  the  countenance  of  her  who  renders  him  the  neces- 
sary help  is  very  different  from  his  own.  It  looks  a  little 
care-worn,  and  the  eyes  are  sometimes  absent  and  wander- 
ing, even  while  the  arm  is  ever  ready.  The  lips  are  rather 
strongly  compressed  too,  for  one  so  young,  as  if  the  heart 
beneath  had  known  more  suffering  than  was  ever  told.  All 
this,  however,  is  only  the  aspect  of  the  countenance  when 
still,  and  when  attention  is  not  claimed ;  for  no  sooner  is 
a  word,  or  even  a  kind  smile  required,  than  all  seems 
changed,  as  sunshine  changes  the  aspect  of  a  landscape  on 
a  cloudy  day.  All  seems  changed.  A  brighter,  clearer, 
or  more  unclouded  look  did  never  light  up  any  human 
face ;  and  then  the  voice,  so  silvery,  yet  distinct  in  all  its 
utterance,  fearless  yet  feminine,  and  its  every  tone  so 
faithfully  the  echo  of  a  truth-loving  soul !  The  familiar 
language  of  that  voice  and  laugh  have  music  in  them, 
and  often  is  the  stranger's  eyes  arrested  by  this  sound — 
often,  it  may  be,  disappointed  in  the  first  glance  of  the 
countenance  to  whose  expression  they  respond ;  but  sel- 
dom in  the  second,  and  still  less  so  in  the  after  acquain- 
tance with  its  varying  but  distinct  expressions,  all  true 
to  the  strong  impulse  of  a  warm  and  noble  heart. 
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Such  was  the  younger  lady  in  this  small  travelling  party. 
The  older  was  more  dignified,  but  gentle  in  person  and 
in  movements.  Her  countenance  was  more  deeply  care- 
vorn,  its  expression  more  pensive  and  sad;  but  she  also 
could  smile  cheerfully,  though  she  seldom  laughed ;  and 
she  had  an  anxious  solicitude  about  her  respecting  all  the 
arrangements  and  accommodations  of  the  journey,  as  she 
held  in  her  own  person  the  responsibility  and  care  of  all. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  introduce  this  party  by  their 
names.  Henry  Egerton,  as  has  already  been  stated,  had 
been  considered  for  some  time  by  his  medical  attendants 
to  be  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  and  it  was  at  least  rea- 
sonable that  he  should  try  change  of  air  as  an  experiment 
not  unlikely  to  result  in  perfect  restoration. 

Many  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  the  experiment, 
particularly  that  of  insufficient  means  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  travelling ;  but  as  his  mind  began  to  clear,  and  as  his 
interest  in  life  and  its  transactions  returned,  the  mystery 
which  hung  about  his  sister  and  her  plans  became  so  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  him  without  excitement,  that  to  escape, 
even  though  it  might  be  for  a  short  time  only,  from  a  place 
in  which  she  already  formed  so  frequent  a  topic  of  conver- 
sation, seemed  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
invalid. 

In  this  movement  Kate  Staunton  was  not  only  a  willing, 
but  an  eager  participator.  To  escape  from  the  place,  and 
especially  from  the  gossip  which  the  event  of  Miss  Eger- 
ton's  marriage  would  be  sure  to  excite,  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  her  ;  and  without  any  pretence  to  be  acting 
from  a  higher  motive  than  the  hope  of  securing  in  some 
measure  the  peace  of  her  own  mind,  she  had  prevailed 
upon  her  aunt  to  appropriate  some  of  her  own  resources 
to  the  use  of  the  whole  paity  in  effecting  their  removal  to 
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a  distant,  but  more  genial  climate,  where  the  name  of 
Arthur  Hamilton  would  never  reach  her  ear. 

"  If  I  spend  my  last  penny  on  the  journey,"  said  she, 
in  pleading  with  her  aunt,  "  I  must  go." 

"  Ah !"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "  this  is  always  the  way  with  the 
young.  They  must  go  ;  but  they  seldom  provide  for  the 
coming  back  !" 

"  I  will  think  of  that  when  we  are  gone.  I  will  think 
and  talk  very  sagely.  Even  now,  I  have  ascertained  that 
the  Egertons  have  something  in  reserve,  and  that,  with 
the  sale  of  his  books  and  other  property — " 

"  Will  all  be  a  mere  trifle  ;"  said  Mrs.  Lee.  "  But  / 
have  something ;"  she  added,  "  and  if  we  do  undertake 
this  journey,  we  must  all  contribute." 

"  All,  except  you ;"  said  Kate.  "  I  never  once  thought 
of  involving  you  in  any  outlay." 

"  I  shall  not  go  happily  on  any  other  terms ;"  said  her 
aunt. 

"  But  what  will  Arnold  say,  ?"  asked  Kate. 

"  He  will  say,'*  replied  his  mother,  "  that  I  ought  to 
contribute  my  share,  and  that  such  is  the  only  way  to 
insure  my  own  comfort  and  independence." 

Finding  her  aunt  determined  on  this  point,  Kate  had 
promised  to  travel  on  the  most  economical  plan,  to  live 
very  humbly,  and  in  all  respects  to  conform  to  the  limited 
nature  of  their  circumstances.  On  this  principle  they 
had  at  last  brought  their  plans  to  a  practical  bearing ;  and 
after  many  preparations  all  things  appeared  to  be  in 
readiness. 

Amongst  other  farewell  duties,  Kate  felt  it  impossible 
to  leave  without  one  more  day  at  Hatherstone.  That  day 
had  been  a  joyful,  and  it  became  a  memorable  one  to  her. 
In  a  long  conversation  which  she  held  with  her  uncle 
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Ashley  on  the  occasion,  as  they  strolled  about  the  grounds, 
she  had  learned  both  what  were  his  own  honourable 
intentions,  and  who  had  been  the  means  of  awakening 
this  noble  purpose  in  his  heart.  It  is  needless  to  speak 
of  the  warm  encouragement  which  such  a  purpose  would 
meet  with  from  his  niece.  It  was  a  thought  to  cheer  and 
even  sooth  her  for  many  an  after-day ;  and  on  parting 
from  her  uncle  beneath  the  old  trees  of  Hatherstone,  she 
felt  herself  rewarded  a  thousand-fold  for  all  the  anxiety 
she  had  ever  experienced  on  his  account. 

Thus  then,  the  travellers  departed,  as  has  already  been 
described.  The  day  on  which  they  set  out  was  the  last 
of  the  long  and  tedious  trial  which  was  to  decide  the  case 
pending  between  Sir  James  Crawford  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  ; 
and  the  road  they  took  was  that  which  led  to  the  county 
town  where  the  assizes  were  now  held,  and  where  other 
causes  relating  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  were 
likely  to  excite  a  vast  amount  of  public  interest. 

It  was  confidently  stated  that  the  judgment  of  the 
court  respecting  this  case  would  be  known  before  noon  that 
day ;  and  if  so,  Arnold  would  reach  the  inn  at  which  his 
mother  and  cousin  waited  for  the  London  coach,  in  time 
to  receive  at  once  their  congratulations,  and  farewells. 

Congratulations,  Kate  felt  sure  they  must  be,  but  her 
aunt  so  often  shook  her  head  and  sighed,  and  looked  omi- 
nously, that  the  anxiety  of  her  niece  grew  more  intense 
every  moment,  and  her  desire  stronger  not  to  leave  that 
place  until  the  fact  should  be  ascertained,  whether  or 
not  Arnold  had  been  fully  and  honourably  acquitted. 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  Mrs.  Lee,  with  all  her 
sorrowful  experience  of  life,  should  feel  apprehensive — 
natural  that  she  should  even  yield  at  times  to  sad  mis- 
givings as  to  the  force  with  which  truth  and  right  present 
VOL.  in.  3  F 
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themselves  to  the  minds  of  men,  when  party  feeling  runs 
high ;  and  it  was  more  from  a  desire  to  escape  from  the 
immediate  pressure  of  her  own  secret  anxiety,  than  from 
any  indifference  about  meeting  with  her  son,  that  she 
began  to  talk  of  pursuing  their  journey,  and  leaving  the 
result  of  the  trial  to  be  communicated  by  letter. 

Mrs.  Lee  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  restrain  the 
outward  manifestation  of  her  feelings,  that  no  one  slightly 
acquainted  with  her  character  and  circumstances,  could 
have  imagined  on  this  occasion  what  was  the  real  state  of 
her  mind.  Even  Kate,  in  her  eagerness  and  interest 
about  her  cousin,  failed  to  perceive  that  the  secret  cause 
why  her  aunt  persisted  in  her  desire  to  pass  onward,  was 
her  positive  inability  to  remain  quietly  where  she  was. 
No  doubt  she  also  had  hope,  as  well  as  her  niece;  for  who 
could  doubt  that  Arnold  Lee  would  be  able  to  establish 
his  integrity,  if  only  a  grain  of  common  sense  and  common 
justice  remained  with  those  who  had  his  destiny  in  their 
hands?  So  far  as  related  to  him,  then,  her  confidence 
was  strong  ;  but  with  herself,  and  in  her  own  once-trusting 
heart,  hope  of  any  earthly  help  or  consolation  had  become 
so  nearly  extinguished,  and  confidence  so  nearly  worn 
away,  that  an  habitual  fear  of  the  worst  that  could 
happen  took  possession  of  her  mind,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  to  subdue  the  feeling,  which  she  justly  regarded 
as  equally  at  variance  with  a  proper  gratitude  to  God, 
and  with  a  rational  regard  to  his  righteous  government 
of  the  affairs  of  men.  It  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  a  disease  which  had  grown  upon  her  from  sorrow, 
long-suffering,  and  cruel  disappointment,  increased  no 
doubt  by  her  advancing  years,  and  the  natural  dying 
away  of  those  thousand  impulses  which  ever  stir  up  a 
heart  of  hope  within  the  breast  of  youth. 
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Between  the  older  and  the  younger  lady  then  a  strong 
contest  arose  ;  not  angry,  hut  very  earnest,  about  whether 
they  should  pursue  their  journey  before  receiving  the 
desired  intelligence.  Kate  was  every  moment  going  out, 
to  listen  for  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  and  hailing  the 
distant  view  of  something  moving  on  the  road  with  an 
eagerness  which  converted  all  sorts  of  objects,  even  the 
most  unlikely,  into  a  carriage  full  of  gentlemen  returning 
triumphantly  after  having  maintained  a  noble  struggle, 
and  won  their  cause.  Once  she  could  even  discover  that 
they  had  colours  waving  in  the  air  as  signals  of  their  vic- 
tory ;  but  as  the  party  neared,  they  turned  out  to  be  a 
company  of  wandering  show  people,  with  a  caravan  of 
monsters.  But  Kate  was  not  discouraged,  if  only  her 
aunt  would  wait  a  little  longer,  the  next  carriage — and 
she  did  believe  there  was  one  in  the  distance — the  next 
carriage  would  bring  them,  no  doubt. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  "you  forget  that  the 
coach  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  choice  whether  we  go  or  not." 

"  One  coach,"  said  Kate ;  "  but  you  know  there  are 
others  in  the  evening ;  only  there  is  our  poor  invalid,  to 
be  sure ;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  suit  him  to  travel  in 
the  night." 

"  Most  certainly  it  would  not ;"  replied  Mrs.  Lee. 
"  The  thing  does  not  admit  of  a  question." 

"  But  he  is  resting  now  ;"  observed  Kate. 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee.  "  Whether  we  travel  by 
night  or  day,  he  needs  all  the  rest  that  can  be  obtained." 

"  But  think,  dear  aunt,  only  think  what  it  would  be  to 
see  Arnold  once  more,  and  to  see  him  happy  and  exulting, 
with  friends  around  him,  and  his  character  cleared  before 
all  the  world." 
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A  slight  flush  spread  itself  over  the  mother's  anxious 
countenance.  She  needed  not  to  be  told  what  it  would  be 
to  see  her  son  thus  circumstanced.  There  was  a  flutter- 
ing of  her  breath,  and  a  quick  throbbing  of  her  heart, 
which  Kate  could  not  misunderstand,  and  pressing  the 
hand  of  her  aunt  kindly  within  her  own,  she  whispered  in 
her  ear  that  she  was  willing  to  go — quite  willing,  and 
would  go  and  prepare  herself  accordingly. 

Kate  Staunton  was  not  one  to  do  by  halves,  or  in  a 
tardy  and  reluctant  manner,  what  she  thought  it  right  to 
do  at  all,  and  she  therefore  made  no  further  allusion  to 
her  own  desire  to  remain  at  the  inn.  We  will  not 
assert  that  during  the  process  of  putting  on  her  trav- 
elling cloak,  she  did  not  more  than  once  stretch  her 
head  out  of  the  window  of  her  chamber,  to  look  again 
along  the  road ;  but  alas !  it  was  only  to  hear  at  last  the 
loud  horn,  and  rattling  wheels  of  the  public  vehicle  that 
was  to  bear  them  away ;  and  with  a  spirit  more  resigned 
than  satisfied,  she  hastened  to  assist  her  aunt  and  Mr. 
Egerton  in  preparing  for  immediate  departure. 

It  happened,  however,  for  in  the  days  of  which  we 
write  such  things  did  not  unfrequently  happen,  that  there 
had  been  a  mistake  about  the  places  secured  for  the  day 
coach,  and  that  the  carriage  which  came  rattling  up  was 
already  filled  with  passengers. 

On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Kate  Staunton  gave  one 
hasty  glance  at  the  countenance  of  her  aunt,  but  she  looked 
no  more ;  for  she  feared  to  betray  the  secret  pleasure 
which,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  restrain  it,  would  play 
about  her  own. 

Leaving  the  travellers  thus  circumstanced  to  await  the 
arrival  of  other  conveyances,  with  what  patience  they 
might  be  able  to  command  for  the  occasion,  or  with  what 
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hope  they  might  be  able  to  reconcile  the  event,  we  must 
turn  again  to  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Ashley, 
alone,  and  almost  without  a  single  friend,  in  the  very  place 
where  she  had  recently  commanded  so  large  an  amount 
of  public  attention. 

We  have  already  said,  that  many  unpleasant  rumours 
respecting  her  conduct  towards  her  husband,  and  respect- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  death,  were  circulated  and 

believed  in  the  different  circles  in  the  town  of  M . 

Was  it  that  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  had  grown 
altogether  more  pure  in  their  morals,  and  more  righteous 
in  their  judgment  of  men,  and  women  too  ?  No,  there 
was  another  and  a  weightier  reason,  why  Dorothy  could 
no  longer  command  the  homage,  the  flattery,  and  the  at- 
tention which  had  once  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
her.  This  reason  consisted  in  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Ashley  having  given  up  her  splendid  residence,  having 
sold  all  her  pictures,  her  statues,  and  her  costly  furniture ; 
and,  finally  separating  herself  from  the  money  which 
would  still  have  given  her  power  and  influence  in  society, 
in  having  retired  into  her  original  obscurity  without 
making  the  slightest  attempt  to  regain  the  distinction  she 
had  once  enjoyed. 

No,  not  enjoyed;  for  distinction  had  brought  no  single 
satisfaction  to  her  heart.  It  had  been  gall  and  bitterness 
in  the  taste — humiliation  and  disgust  in  possession.  She 
did  not,  however,  persuade  herself  that  she  had  done  with 
it  for  ever.  She  was  wiser  than  to  think  of  it  at  all ;  for 
the  fact  was  she  was  busy  with,  and  intent  upon,  other 
things.  She  had  a  great  deal  to  perform,  which  occupied 
almost  all  her  attention — that  of  finding  out  and  endeav- 
ouring to  satisfy  the  creditors  of  old  Mr.  Ashley. 

Alas  !  for  the  world !  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  state 
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that  for  this  simple,  but  unaccustomed  act,  Dorothy  re- 
ceived more  real  applause  than  for  all  her  eccentricities, 
which  had  had  no  other  object  than  display ;  but  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  eccentricity  of  choosing  to 
discharge  the  debts  of  her  husband's  father,  debts  for 
which  she  was  not  liable  by  law,  was  the  only  eccentricity 
of  hers  which  society  agreed  to  treat  with  unqualified 
ill-nature  and  contempt. 

"  Such  affectation !"  said  innumerable  pretty  mouths, 
distorted  with  an  expression  of  scorn  for  the  occasion. 
"  Such  romance  !"  said  mouths  about  which  the  dimples 
were  not  quite  so  young,  the  rubies  not  so  red.  "  So  dis- 
proportioned,  and  extravagant,"  said  others  more  advanced 
in  the  bitter  aliments  of  life,  and  in  the  taste  of  things 
neither  wholesome  nor  sustaining  to  the  heart.  "  Such 
an  attempt  to  be  remarkable  !"  said  all;  "such  a  ridiculous 
pretence  to  distinction !" 

And  yet  of  all  the  actions  of  Dorothy's  life  this  was  per- 
haps the  one  in  which  she  had  entertained  the  least  re- 
gard for  distinction.  It  was  the  most  simple,  direct,  and 
conscientious  act  she  had  ever  performed;  and  yet  the 

people  of  M appeared  very  angry  about  it,  and  made 

themselves  very  busy  in  finding  out  bad  motives  for  what 
they  could  not  deny  to  be  good  in  itself;  only  that  in  the 
course  of  the  twistings  and  turnings  which  the  fact  itself 
had  to  experience  during  its  transfer  from  one  party  to 
another,  some  people  were  ingenious  enough  to  discover 
that  it  was  setting  a  bad  example,  and  really  might  lead 
people  to  expect  that  their  debts  would  be  paid  by  their 
sons'  wives — "  a  thing  out  of  all  bounds  of  reason,  and 
most  injurious  to  society." 

Had  Dorothy  known  only  one-hundredth  part  of  what 
was  said  in  the  town  of  M respecting  this  simple  act 
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of  hers,  she  would  have  been  even  more  astonished  than 
she  was.  As  it  was,  her  astonishment  was  very  great  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  act  of  repayment  was  received  by 
many  of  the  parties  concerned.  All  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, but  the  wonder  was,  that  to  very  few  it  appeared  to 
be  a  pleasant  surprise.  Many  seemed  to  imagine  there 
must  be  some  trick  in  it,  that  the  thing  was  not  real,  and 
that  the  money,  until  they  had  handled  and  sufficiently 
examined  it,  would  somehow  or  other,  prove  to  be  a  for- 
gery. Altogether,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
excited  amongst  these  parties,  and  more  quarrelling  and 
upbraiding  about  the  nonpayment  of  the  interest  of  each 
debt,  than  if  the  debt  itself  had  not  been  just  so  much 
more  than  they  had  any  right  to  claim,  or  reason  to  expect. 

"  One  would  suppose,"  said  Dorothy  to  Mr.  Langton 
one  day,  "  that  Mr.  Ashley  and  I  had  been  robbing  them 
all.  I  never  knew  such  ungrateful  people  in  my  life." 

"  And  yet  some  of  these  people,"  said  Mr.  Langton, 
"  in  their  social  and  domestic  existence,  may  probably  be 
the  most  grateful  of  men." 

"  But  how  ?"  asked  Dorothy,  very  naturally,  "  is  such 
a  glaring  inconsistency  to  be  accounted  for  ?" 

"  The  principles  upon  which  business  is  conducted," 
observed  Mr.  Langton,  "  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
are  hardening  to  the  heart,  and  deadening  to  the  moral 
sense.  Whenever  men  cease  to  throw  their  higher  senti- 
ments into  that  which  they  are  engaged  in,  they  cease  to 
look  for,  or  to  imagine  the  same  sentiments  as  actuating 
others  who  may  be  busied  in  the  same  pursuits.  Self- 
serving  is  the  first  and  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
all  business  transactions  are  carried  on.  It  is  a  natural 
and  necessary  one.  But  it  makes  an  immense  difference 
whether  we  build  upon  this  a  superstructure  of  envy> 
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rivalry,  falsehood,  injury,  wrong,  and  meanness  of  every 
description  ;  or  whether  we  build  upon  it  honest  industry, 
integrity,  truth,  justice,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  others,  even  while  we  do  not  forget  our  own." 

"Then  you  think,"  said  Dorothy,  "that  we  blame  the 
selfishness  of  human  nature  too  severely." 

"  I  have  often  fancied,"  replied  Mr.  Langton,  "  that 
persons  mortified  by  defeat,  and  pained  by  disappointment, 
were  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  selfishness  of 
their  fellow-beings,  as  if  man  was  not  created  and  intended 
to  be  useful  to  the  extent  of  seeking  first  his  own  good, 
and  then  the  good  of  those  with  whom  he  is  closely  con- 
nected. The  laws  of  self-preservation,  which  are  founded 
in  self-love,  are  those  which  we  live  by,  day  by  day,  and 
hour  by  hour ;  and  the  being  who  should  enter  upen  exist- 
ence without  this  principle,  could  only  be  preserved  from 
danger  to  himself,  and  ruin  to  his  circumstances,  by  taxing 
the  forethought,  contrivance,  and  care  of  his  friends,  in  a 
manner  more  severe  than  they  would  be  taxed  by  the  most 
inveterate  self-love." 

"  Then  you  think,"  observed  Dorothy  again,  "  that  upon 
the  whole  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  selfish  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Langton,  "  that  self-love  is  a 
necessary  part  of  our  nature,  without  which  we  should 
be  very  worthless  ourselves,  and  very  troublesome  to 
others." 

"But  you  surely  do  not  like  selfish  people?"  asked 
Dorothy. 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Mr.  Langton,  "  whether  to 
say  that  I  do  or  not.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  which  of 
these  two  characters  I  liked  best, — a  selfish,  high-prin- 
cipled one,  or  one  without  selfishness  and  without  principle, 
I  should  certainly  choose  the  former,  as  being  the  more 
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estimable  person,  as  well  as  the  person  more  pleasant  to 
be  associated  with  in  all  the  transactions  of  life." 

"  But  nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  or  more  hateful," 
said  Dorothy,  "  than  selfishness  made  the  ruling  principle 
of  a  person's  life." 

"  Ah !  there  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  Mr.  Langton. 
"  There  are  high  and  low  motives  for  us  to  be  influenced  by 
in  all  our  experience  of  life,  as  there  are  high  and  low  steps 
to  be  taken,  or  rather  lessons  to  be  learned  in  attaining 
knowledge.  I  never  spoke  of  selfishness  as  anything  better 
than  a  low  motive,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  as  the 
groundwork  of  character,  just  as  the  commencing  process 
is  necessary  in  everything  we  learn  or  do.  It  is  by  placing 
selfishness  higher  up,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  top,  that  we 
get  wrong.  Perhaps  I  might  say  more  appropriately,  by 
carrying  it  with  us  all  the  way, — by  making  it  the  first 
and  last  principle  in  everything  we  do — the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  life.  Yes,  my  good  lady,  there  is  science  in 
this  study,  as  well  as  in  that  of  music,  or  any  other  ac- 
complishment ;  and  there  is  harmony  in  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  physical  nature  of  man — divine  harmony,  and 
more  exquisite  when  played  upon  with  discretion,  than 
ever  was  produced  by  the  touch  of  your  ivory  keys." 

"  But  what,"  said  Dorothy,  smiling  at  this  conceit 
in  one  whom  she  had  supposed  equally  devoid  of  en- 
thusiasm and  of  fancy — "what  motives  or  principles  do 
you  place  higher  up  in  your  scale  to  make  the  character 
perfect?" 

"  I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Langton,  "  I  should  place  bene- 
volence highest  of  all.  By  benevolence  I  mean  kindness, 
charity — the  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil — that  sufiereth 
long,  and  is  kind." 

"And  what  next?" 
VOL.  in.  So 
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"  Conscientiousness,  or  a  love  of  justice  and  truth." 

"And  next?" 

"A  deep  reverence  for  everything  holy  and  good,  under 
whatever  form  it  may  exist.  I  place  the  moral  sentiments 
first,  because  it  is  out  of  them  that  all  motives  spring,  and 
out  of  motives  come  actions ;  but  all  these,  however  good 
in  themselves,  require  the  aid  of  intellect  to  understand 
even  the  good  and  the  evil  which  are  in  the  world, — to 
understand  besides  what  is  practicable,  and  what  is  impos- 
sible— to  understand  what  is  true  and  what  false;  and 
thus  to  understand  how  to  regulate  our  conduct  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  world. 
I  fancy  there  is  a  good  deal  of  philosophy  in  all  this, 
Mrs.  Ashley,  if  people  would  but  turn  their  attention  to 
it.  But,  bless  me !  they  would  sooner  cross  the  equator 
in  search  of  a  beetle's  wing  than  give  an  hour's  candid  ex- 
amination to  the  elements  of  human  character.  In  educa- 
tion, too,  everything  in  the  world  is  thought  of  before  this ; 
and  the  very  people  who  educate,  study  the  elements,  the 
nature,  and  the  laws  by  which  that  nature  is  governed,  in 
relation  to  every  object  and  thing  in  the  heavens  above  and 
in  the  earth  beneath,  excepting  only  that  precise  thing 
which  their  whole  lives  are  to  be  spent  in  cultivating,  and 
preparing  for  a  responsible  existence  in  this  world,  and  an 
endless  one  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  that  precise  thing  so 
capable,  too,  if  it  was  but  understood — so  faithful  in  im- 
pression, so  quick  in  action,  so  sensitive  to  pain  and  plea- 
sure !  It  makes  me  angry  when  I  think  of  these  things, 
and  more  than  all  when  I  think  and  see,  without  the  power 
to  alter  them.  But  to  our  business,  Mrs.  Ashley.  You 
have  formed  your  determination,  you  say,  to  go  and  live 
abroad." 

"  I  have." 
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"  And  you  want  to  know  how  certain  funds  can  be  made 
available  to  you  in  your  absence  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"  Then  I  think  I  can  serve  you  in  this  matter.  To  what 
part  of  the  Continent  are  you  going?" 

"  I  shall  go  first  through  France  to  Marseilles,  and 
then  just  where  my  fancy  leads  me." 

"  Well,  then,  at  Marseilles  you  shall  find  the  money  you 
wish  for;  but  as  fancy  has  no  accredited  account  with  any 
banking  house  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  perhaps  you 
will  write  to  me  some  time  before  you  are  likely  to  want  a 
second  supply,  in  order  that  I  may  have  time  to  attend  to 
your  wishes.  I  am  glad,  in  your  case,  to  find  that  gene- 
rosity has  not  altogether  usurped  the  place  of  justice,  and 
that  you  have  left  yourself  at  least  independent." 

"  Ah !  my  good  sir,  I,  of  all  people,  have  need  to  prac- 
tise the  kind  of  selfishness  you  commend,  for  who  in  the 
world  have  I  to  look  to  for  help  if  my  own  means  should 
fail?" 

"  I  thought  you,  above  all  people,  at  least  all  people 
in  the  society  of  M ,  were  the  most  rich  in  friends." 

"  There  was  a  time,  when  I  amused  the  people  of  M , 

and  was  a  kind  of  show-creature  at  their  parties,  that  I 
might  have  fancied  I  had  friends  myself ;  and  there  was 
another  time,  when  I  was  the  mistress  of  a  splendid  estab- 
lishment, and  was  supposed  to  have  wealth  at  my  com- 
mand, that  I  might  have  been  pardoned  the  vanity  of 
believing  I  had  admirers,  at  least;  but  circumstances  have 
taught  me  a  different  lesson — the  very  circumstances  which 
my  friends,  if  I  had  any,  would  deplore,  have  taught  me 
where  to  find  my  true  position,  and  I  now  see  clearly  that 
this  social  distinction,  for  which  I  have  paid  so  dearly,  is 
no  test  of  character,  for,  at  the  very  moment  of  my  life 
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when,  if  ever,  I  was  worthy  of  esteem,  I  have  been  made  to 
feel  that  I  had  not  a  single  real  friend." 

"  Ah!  now  you  begin  to  talk  like  a  reasonable 
woman.  It  is  never  too  late  to  learn,  and  you  are  yet 
young." 

"  I  must  be  just  as  well  as  reasonable.  You  have  called 
the  appropriation  which  I  have  chosen  to  make  of  my  hus- 
band's money  an  act  of  generosity.  It  is  no  such  thing.  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  have  more  satisfaction  in  this  act  than 
in  any  that  I  ever  performed  in  my  life  before.  But  it 
did  not  originate  in  generosity.  I  knew  that  if  I  held  again 

an  honourable  and  influential  place  in  the  town  of  M , 

I  should  not  be  able  to  resist  the  temptations  incident 
to  a  nature  such  as  mine.  I  knew  that  I  should  again  be 
tempted  to  triumph  over  those  who  had  wantonly  insulted 
me,  and  possibly  to  revenge  myself  upon  my  enemies;  and 
I  determined  to  take  some  decided  step  to  prevent  this 
while  the  shock  of  that  awful  event  was  fresh  upon  my 
soul,  and  I  cared  for  no  injury  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
me,  no  contumely  that  could  be  heaped  upon  my  head ; 
for  I  saw  and  felt  too  keenly  that  I  myself  had  been  a  bit- 
ter enemy  where  I  ought  at  least  to  have  been  a  friend. 
Thus,  you  see,  I  formed  my  resolution  while  I  had  the 
power  to  do  so,  for  I  dared  not  trust  myself  to  an  uncertain 
future,  nor  to  the  representations  of  my  own  feelings." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  and  many  other  sage  conversa- 
tions held  with  Mr.  Langton  about  this  time,  it  must  not 
be  taken  for  granted  that  Dorothy  was  altogether  a  changed 
character.  Shut  out  by  circumstances  from  those  peculiar 
temptations  to  which  she  had  been  most  prone  to  yield,  she 
had  little  opportunity  of  testing  her  own  strength,  and 
humbled  as  she  was  under  the  painful  conviction  of  her 
own  great  culpability,  she  bore  about  with  her  too  galling 
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a  wound  to  allow  her  spirit  to  resume  its  former  energy 
and  fire. 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  a  galling  wound  that  rankled  in  her 
soul,  reminding  her  continually,  like  the  penance  girdle 
of  the  poor  penitent,  of  the  sin  which  no  voluntary  self- 
torture  could  wipe  away.  It  was  not  so  much  her  conduct 
to  her  husband — for  that  there  might  have  been  excuses 
found  in  the  absence  of  all  malignant  feelings  on  her  part, 
and  of  all  acute  sensibility  on  his,  and  in  the  entire  incom- 
patibility of  their  characters,  which  no  time,  no  after  expe- 
rience, no  remorse  for  the  past,  nor  better  resolution  for 
the  future,  could  ever  have  been  able  to  render  otherwise 
than  discordant  and  wretched  in  their  intimate  union.  It 
was  the  guilt  and  the  shame  of  entering  into  such  a  compact, 
which  now  weighed  upon  her  soul — of  polluting  that  other- 
wise holy  union  by  low  calculations  of  worldly  gain,  of  mock- 
ing the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  vow,  of  actually  selling 
herself— her  person,  and  her  hand,  for  the  sake  of  maintain- 
ing a  position  of  distinction  before  the  eyes  of  those  whom 
in  her  heart  she  despised.  All  that  was  noble  in  her  char- 
acter, all  that  was  generous,  all  that  was  delicate,  feminine, 
and  refined,  revolted  at  this  idea ;  and  while  hating  herself, 
it  would  have  been  difficult,  even  had  the  experiment  been 
tried,  to  make  her  believe  that  she  was  delightful  to  others. 

Once,  and  once  only,  during  this  season  of  humiliation, 
was  an  opportunity  afforded  for  Dorothy  to  exhibit  before 
the  world  her  peculiar  talent  in  the  way  of  attracting  at- 
tention. It  was  necessary  for  her  to  appear  as  a  witness 
in  court  on  the  trial  which  related  to  her  own  stolen  pro- 
perty ;  and  for  this  reason  she  was,  most  unwillingly  on 
her  part,  detained  from  setting  out  on  the  journey  which 
she  looked  forward  to  with  eagerness  as  an  escape  from 
accumulated  vexations. 
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At  one  period  of  her  life,  the  necessity  of  appearing  in 
a  court  of  law,  though  painful  and  embarrassing  in  itself, 
would  have  been  turned  by  Dorothy  to  the  account  of 
increasing  her  popularity  ;  for  she  had  exactly  the  kind  of 
form,  face,  and  manner,  the  commanding  expression,  the 
play  of  intelligent  features,  the  humour,  the  pathos,  as 
occasion  might  call  them  forth,  and  the  quick  turn  of  voice 
and  manner  which  conveyed  a  world  of  meaning,  without  a 
touch  of  unfeminine  boldness.  She  had,  in  fact,  all  the 
qualifications  for  rivetting  attention  to  her  slightest  words, 
and  tones,  and  movements,  if  placed  in  a  conspicuous  po- 
sition; and  she  knew  all  this,  and  felt  the  truth  of  it  to 
her  heart's  core. 

She  knew  also  that  Arnold  Lee  was  somewhere  or  other 
in  that  court,  and  that  if  there  was  one  being  in  the  whole 
world  to  whom  she  could  appeal  for  sympathy,  if  she  was 
made  to  suffer ;  for  indignation  if  she  was  wronged,  or  for 
manly  feeling  if  her  own  were  only  played  with,  his  clear 
countenance  and  noble  tone  belonged  to  that  being;  and 
he  was  there,  perhaps,  confronting  her  she  knew  not  where 
— she  never  looked  to  see. 

No,  Dorothy  was  at  that  time  true  to  the  better  feelings 
of  her  womanly  nature.  Shrouded,  and  almost  hidden 
from  the  public  gaze  in  her  deep  mourning  weeds,  she 
made  no  pretence  through  that  channel  to  excite  even  a 
common  interest.  She  had,  in  fact,  no  title  to  excite 
interest  as  a  widow.  That  she  well  understood ;  and,  of 
all  the  different  aspects  of  character  by  which  she  might 
have  rendered  herself  strikingly  conspicuous,  if  not  pro- 
foundly interesting,  that  was  the  last  she  would  have 
chosen. 

It  was,  therefore,  like  a  mere  ordinary  witness  that 
Dorothy  appeared;  and,  such  was  the  strong  interest  of 
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the  court  in  all  transactions  relating  to  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  that  a  common  robbery,  such  as  that  which 
had  taken  place  at  Hatherstone,  was  thought  but  little  of. 
Once,  and  once  only,  when  the  cheek  of  the  witness 
flushed  at  something  which  she  regarded  as  unwarrantable 
impertinence,  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  she  raised  her 
large  dark  eyes  and  fixed  them  flashing  and  full  upon  the 
face  of  the  judge,  a  whisper  began  to  spread  that  that  was 
Mrs.  Frederick  Ashley,  or  Miss  Dalrymple,  as  many  still 
called  her,  and  parties  might  be  seen  elbowing  each  other 
to  obtain  a  place  from  which  her  countenance  might  be 
more  distinctly  seen.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  Do- 
rothy, but  she  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  drew  over  her  face 
the  thick  mourning  veil,  for  it  was  also  a  moment  of  deep 
humiliation;  for  why  was  she  an  object  of  interest  or 
attention  at  all  ?  The  world  knew  nothing  of  her  past  life, 
and  she  knew  nothing  herself,  to  entitle  her  to  its  esteem ; 
and  as  to  its  curiosity,  she  cared  not  how  few  there  were 
to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  her  experience  or  her  heart. 

From  this  trying  moment  Dorothy  escaped,  to  fall  back 
again  into  the  obscurity  from  which  she  had  but  suddenly 
and  for  a  transient  period  emerged.  She  had  no  further 
duty  to  perform — nothing  to  do  but  to  prepare  herself 
to  go,  she  knew  not,  cared  not,  whither,  so  long  as  it 
was  away.  One  fact  attending  upon  her  departure  she 
could  not  fail  to  observe :  that  it  was  unaccompanied 
by  a  single  farewell  uttered  in  the  tone  of  affection  or 
regret. 

What  a  different  kind  of  departure  would  Dorothy  at 
one  time  of  her  life  have  pictured  for  herself!  There 
would  have  been  the  streets  lined  with  spectators — the 
weeping  groups  of  friends — the  poor  bewailing  the  loss  of 
their  benefactress — the  wealthy  vieing  with  each  other  in 
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exhibiting  the  last  and  most  striking  tokens  of  their  re- 
gard; while  indifferent  people  or  strangers  would  have 
been  stirred  up  by  the  occasion  to  lament  a  universal  ca- 
lamity. And  here  she  stepped  alone  into  an  humble 
hackney  coach,  without  so  much  as  a  single  hand  stretched 
out  to  her  assistance;  the  people  whose  apartments  she 
was  leaving  were  too  busily  counting  the  money  she  had 
paid  for  the  occupation  of  their  rooms. 

"  And  this,"  said  Dorothy  to  herself  as  she  passed  along 
the  streets  of  that  busy  town,  a  lonely  unattended  traveller, 
— "  this,  then,  is  distinction !"  She  might  have  added  to 
her  soliloquy — "  When  founded  upon  nothing  but  a 
desire  to  be  distinguished." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


o  far  from  suffering  any  serious  in- 
convenience from  the  first  stage  of 
his  journey,  Henry  Egerton  seemed 
rather  to  revive  with  the  change  it 
produced,  and  the  interest  it  na- 
turally excited.  He  was  now,  of 
course,  fully  aware  that  the  kind  attentions  of  Kate 
Staunton  were  not  those  of  a  sister.  In  fact,  everything 
had  been  explained  by  his  truth-loving  companions,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  facts  connected  with  his  sister 
upon  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  enter. 

Her  contemplated  marriage  had  been  a  great  surprise 
to  him,  more  especially,  as  he  said,  it  made  him  think  he 
must  have  been  ill  for  years  rather  than  months,  to  have 
allowed  time  for  such  a  connection  to  grow  out  of  no- 
thing ;  for  the  name  of  Arthur  Hamilton  had  never  so 
much  as  reached  his  ear  before  he  was  called  upon  to 
recognize  him  as  his  future  brother. 

The  ceremony  of  doing  this,  however,  occupied  only  a 
transient  interview,  which  comprehended  in  a  few  hur- 
ried moments,  both  the  introduction  and  the  farewell  to 
the  "  amiable  and  interesting  couple."  For  any  thing  he 
knew  to  the  contrary,  except  only  the  extreme  haste  in 
which  it  was  concluded,  this  union  was  likely  to  be  a 
VOL.  in.  3  H 
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happy  one  ;  and  he  took  leave  of  his  sister  with  the  best 
and  the  kindest  wishes,  congratulating  himself  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  good  fortune  of  having  found  another,  and 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  a  more  stable  and  efficient,  if  not  so 
flattering  a  friend  to  supply  her  place. 

It  is  possible  that  in  his  case  the  hurry  and  surprise  of 
the  event  prevented  much  of  that  natural  sorrow  with 
which  his  own  personal  loss  might  have  been  attended. 
At  all  events,  he  did  not  evince  any  symptoms  of  sinking 
under  it ;  and  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  niece  could  only  suppose, 
that  as  in  many  cases  of  long  illness,  his  mind  had  not 
fully  recovered  its  power  of  realising  an  event  of  this 
nature. 

They  did  not  know — those  two  kind  watchful  nurses — 
that  an  element  of  being — of  happiness,  as  well  as  life, 
had  been  imparted  to  the  sufferer,  by  the  tenderness  of 
one  who  could  be  true,  while  she  was  kind.  They  did  not 
know  that  over  his  restless  pillow,  and  over  his  bewil- 
dered mind,  there  had  dawned  a  vision,  to  his  fancy  bright 
and  benignant  as  an  angel's  visiting.  They  did  not  know 
that  all  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  had  come  back 
to  him  in  a  new  form,  and  had  arrayed,  in  more  than 
beauty,  the  countenance  that  so  often  bent  over  him,  un- 
conscious that  it  was  even  so  much  as  casually  observed. 

Ah,  there  are  strange  phantoms  that  visit  the  sick  bed, 
and  flit  around  the  fevered  brow ;  but  if  none  of  them 
were  more  false  and  delusive  than  those  which  impressed 
the  mind  of  Henry  Egerton  when  he  awoke,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  from  his  long  dreamy  sleep — if  none  were  less 
worthy  of  being  cherished,  and  borne  upon  the  heart  for 
the  remainder  of  life,  delirium  would  indeed  be  reason, 
and  that  condition  of  man's  being  proudly  denominated 
rational,  would  as  often,  in  its  impressions  and  their 
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results,  be  proved  to  have  been  a  condition  of  idiotic  folly, 
delirium,  and  madn 

We  have  already  said  that  the  first  effort  of  returning 
consciousness  was  an  attempt  of  the  invalid  to  invest  the 
stranger  who  stood  beside  his  pillow  with  the  charms  of 
his  sister,  and  to  acknowledge  her  kind  attentions  with  the 
affection  and  gratitude  which  that  sister  had  always  claimed, 
but  which  in  its  depth  and  reality  far  exceeded  what  she 
was  capable  of  understanding.  Indeed  the  effect  of  long 
indisposition,  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  especially  the 
effect  of  a  foolishly  pampered  vanity,  had  been  very  natu- 
rally to  excite  a  fretfulness  of  temper,  an  impatience  under 
contradiction,  and  a  generally  morbid  state  of  feeling, 
which  in  its  frequent  manifestation  obscured  the  nobler 
and  better  qualities  of  Henry  Egerton's  heart ;  and  those 
who  knew  him  slightly,  would  have  been  likely  to  under- 
rate his  many  excellent  endowments,  both  of  head  and 
heart ;  and  even  to  suppose  him,  in  an  unusual  degree, 
both  selfish  and  requiring. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  such  to  know — perhaps  he 
knew  not  himself,  the  value  of  the  precious  ore  which  all 
the  while  was  lying  undiscovered  in  his  soul.  No  one,  in 
fact,  could  know  how  much  had  been  done  by  a  long 
course  of  injudicious  treatment,  to  destroy  the  worth  and 
the  beauty  of  his  character,  to  efface  the  impress  of  no- 
bility which  it  might  have  borne,  and  to  convert  his  whole 
experience  into  a  series  of  contradictions,  inconsistencies, 
trials,  and  miseries.  There  was  no  possibility  of  main- 
taining life  much  longer  upon  the  false  foundation  by 
which  his  pitiable  existence  had  thus  far  been  buoyed  up. 
An  end  must  inevitably  have  come  in  one  way  or  another 
to  the  frail  structure  under  which  he  had  been  screened 
from  the  knowledge  of  every  unwelcome  and  unflattering 
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truth  ;  and  the  illness  which  at  first  appeared  so  dreadful 
a  calamity,  might  more  justly  have  been  regarded,  had  his 
friends  been  able  to  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of  his 
sufferings,  like  many  other  apparent  calamities,  as  having 
been  the  most  blessed  dispensation  which  divine  wisdom 
could  have-  sent. 

At  present,  however,  neither  he  nor  those  around  him 
knew  the  secret  good  which  lay  hidden  beneath  this  dis- 
guise. Kate  Staunton,  in  all  probability,  performed  her 
part  the  more  effectually  from  having  no  direct  design  in 
what  she  did;  from  acting  simply  according  to  the  dictates 
of  her  own  good  sense,  kind  heart,  and  conscientious  in- 
tegrity, without  knowing  how  often  she  was  by  this  means 
unravelling  a  tangled  web,  and  leading  back  again,  through 
a  labyrinth  of  flattery,  mystery,  and  subterfuge,  one  who 
never  would  have  chosen  for  himself  this  false  and  crooked 
path,  and  who  now  needed  no  medicine  so  much  as  the 
wholesome  bitter  of  honest  truth,  administered  by  a  kind, 
judicious,  and  friendly  hand. 

Had  Kate  Staunton  known  all  which  had  been  done  to 
spoil,  and  all  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  amend ;  had 
she  been  aware  of  the  contemplated  fabric  in  which  she 
was  herself  becoming  unconsciously  entangled,  she  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  unfitted  for  her  work  ;  but  in 
her  direct  simplicity  of  character,  and  with  her  secret 
thoughts  too  much  absorbed  to  be  a  very  profound  obser- 
ver of  that  which  held  no  relation  to  her  inner  life,  she 
had  gradually,  without  design,  and  even  without  know- 
ledge on  her  part,  embarked  in  an  undertaking  from  which 
she  would  instinctively  have  shrunk,  had  she  been  aware 
of  the  consequences ;  for  it  was  destined  to  be  one  of  equal 
responsibility  and  interest. 

At  present,  however,  Henry  Egerton  was  nothing  to 
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Kate  Staunton  beyond  an  invalid  whom  she  was  assisting 
her  aunt  to  care  for,  and  if  possible  to  restore ;  and  so 
little  did  he  occupy  her  mind  beyond  this,  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  journey,  while  eagerly  watching  and  wait- 
ing for  tidings  respecting  her  cousin  Arnold,  the  invalid 
was  in  some  danger  of  being  altogether  forgotten.  His 
vanity  would,  at  all  events,  have  been  little  flattered,  had 
he  known  how  much  attention  Kate  had  to  spare  for  sur- 
rounding things,  of  which  she  was  habitually  a  quick  and 
close  observer ;  and  especially  at  this  moment,  for  every 
sound  or  symptom  of  intelligence  which  might  arrive  from 
that  important  and  eventful  quarter  where  the  trial  was 
to  be  decided. 

It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  obtaining  all  the  informa- 
tion that  she  could,  and  partly  in  pursuance  of  those  plans 
of  economy,  which  the  travellers  were  under  the  necessity 
of  observing,  that  Kate  Staunton  and  her  aunt  made  them- 
selves satisfied  with  a  common  place  in  the  public  room  of 
the  large  inn,  where  they  were  now  compelled  to  remain 
some  hours  longer ;  and  where  they  congratulated  them- 
selves upon  thus  far  being  almost  the  sole  occupants ;  for 
except  now  and  then  an  accidental  traveller,  they  held  en- 
tire possession  of  an  apartment  which,  from  its  vast  extent, 
might  easily  have  accommodated  different  parties,  without 
encroachment  upon  the  distinctness,  or  beyond  a  certain 
extent,  upon  the  privacy,  of  any. 

Here  then  they  awaited  the  result  of  that  day's  eventful 
transactions,  with  a  secret  hope  on  the  part  of  Kate 
Staunton,  that  the  arrival  of  her  cousin  Arnold,  fully  ac- 
quitted of  all  blame,  would  take  place  before  they  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  pursuing  their  journey. 

But  anxious  as  were  the  expectations  of  the  mother, 
and  eager  as  were  those  of  the  niece,  the  novelty  of  their 
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present  situation  prevented  both  from  being  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  thoughts.  Indeed  there  are  few  spec- 
tacles more  calculated  to  divert  the  mind  than  that  of  the 
accidental  arrival  of  people  from  all  quarters,  with  many 
different  destinations;  and  such,  as  the  day  advanced, 
became  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  which  they  found  them- 
selves placed. 

Amongst  other  facts  which  were  forced  upon  their  atten- 
tion, they  could  not  remain  insensible  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  occupant  of  a  private  room  almost  close  at  hand, 
being  in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  irritation ;  and  a 
glimpse  of  a  black  servant  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  orders 
which  it  was  impossible  to  execute,  and  threats  on  his  re- 
turn of  being  visited  with  all  the  punishments  under  the 
sun,  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  angry  gentleman  must 
be  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  West  Indian,  and  uncle  to  Miss 
Egerton. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman?"  asked  Mrs.  Lee  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house. 

"  Gentleman  indeed !  "  said  the  lady,  very  much  flurried 
and  frightened  by  a  visit  to  his  room,  from  which  she 
seemed  to  congratulate  herself  on  having  escaped  with  life 
and  limbs  uninjured — "  such  a  gentleman  /never  wish  to 
see  in  this  house  again.  Why  he  is  mad — absolutely  mad 
with  passion." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Lee  had  followed  the  lady  into  the 
passage,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  further  information, 
without  the  risk  of  its  being  overheard  by  Henry  Egerton. 
But  she  need  scarcely  have  used  such  precautions,  for  so 
little  had  he  ever  heard  or  thought  about  the  habits  and 
character  of  his  uncle  ;  and  so  small  was  the  interest  in  his 
mind  attaching  to  the  name,  that  it  might  have  been 
spoken  distinctly  in  his  presence  without  the  danger  of 
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exciting  any  great  amount  of  emotion,  still  less  of  anxiety 
to  bring  about  a  personal  interview. 

"  Has  anything  particular  occurred,"  asked  Mrs.  Lee  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  "  that  Mr.  Johnstone  appears  so 
dissatisfied  ?  " 

"  I  should  imagine  him  to  be  always  dissatisfied,  more 
or  less,"  replied  the  lady.  "  But  you  have  heard  what  is 
driving  him  out  of  the  country  just  now  ?" 

"  No ;  I  have  heard  nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  And  yet  you  have  come  from  M !"  said  the  lady. 

"  Yes ;  we  left  M this  morning." 

"  Then  surely  you  heard  of  the  elopement." 
"What  elopement?" 

"  Why  everybody  is  talking  about  it  who  comes  here." 
"  Miss  Egerton's  elopement,  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  Of  course.     The  old  gentleman's  niece." 
"With  Mr.  Hamilton?" 

"  Exactly  so.  They  drove  up  here  in  a  carriage  and 
four ;  and  a  more  beautiful  creature  than  the  bride  I  never 
beheld." 

"  How  long  is  that  since  ?" 

"  It  was  last  Thursday  ;  and  they  say  the  old  gentleman 
has  never  settled  since." 

"  Do  people  say  he  was  really  attached  to  her  then  ?" 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it.     He  only  wanted  to  keep  her  to  wait 
upon  him ;  a  crooked  crab  as  he  is  ! " 

"  And  he  seems  as  if  he  would  never  be  reconciled  to 
the  match?" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  any  one  go  into  that  room  and  try 
to  reconcile  him — reconciled,  indeed  !    I  thought  he  would 
have  bitten  my  head  off  when  I  told  him  we  had  no  post- 
horses  ready,  because  of  the  assizes." 
"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  going  ?" 
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"  The  servants  tell  me  to  London  first,  and  then  to  Ma- 
deira, Malta,  or  somewhere,  on  account  of  the  climate." 

"  And  he  leaves  no  provision  for  his  nephew  and  niece, 
you  think?" 

"  I  never  heard  that  he  had  a  nephew  ;  but  respecting 
his  niece,  they  say  he  made  a  will  the  very  day  that  he  first 
heard  of  her  going,  and  struck  her  off  without  a  farthing  ; 
and  that  his  great  object  now  is  to  get  out  of  the  country 
as  fast  as  four  horses  can  take  him." 

As  the  mistress  of  the  house  said  this,  her  eyes  very 
naturally  wandered  towards  the  door,  where  a  carriage  at 
that  moment  was  arriving ;  and  Mrs.  Lee  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  her  companions,  leaving  the  hostess 
to  perform  without  further  interruption  the  duties  of  her 
office. 

"  A  private  room,  ma'am  ?  "  were  the  first  words  she  was 
heard  to  utter  after  this,  and  she  spoke  so  near  the  door 
of  the  large  apartment  where  our  travellers  had  located 
themselves  beside  one  of  the  fires,  that  they  could  hear 
the  individual  who  was  addressed  reply — "  No  ;  I  don't 
want  a  sitting-room.  I  only  need  some  place  where  I  can 
wait  until  the  London  coach  comes  up.  I  suppose  I  shall 
then  be  able  to  secure  a  place  ?  " 

"  Inside,  ma'am  ?"  asked  the  mistress. 
"  Of  course,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  observed  the  mistress,  "  that 
all  the  places  are  engaged." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  said  the  lady  again,  in  a  voice 
whose  tones  expressed  no  small  amount  of  determination, 
as  well  as  impatience  under  disappointment ;  and  knowing 
themselves  to  be  the  cause  of  such  chagrin,  whatever  might 
be  its  amount,  Mrs.  Lee  and  Kate  both  involuntarily  looked 
round  at  the  speaker. 
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They  both  felt  more  sorry  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
disappointment  when  they  did  so,  because  the  lady  was 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  appeared  to  be  alone  and  unat- 
tended, and  might,  they  imagined  naturally,  be  in  circum- 
stances of  distress.  But  they  could  not  help  it,  for  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  delay  their  going,  consistently  with 
the  interests  of  him  whose  comfort  and  convenience  they 
felt  bound  to  consider. 

"  Poor  lady ! "  sighed  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  Poor  lady  1 "  echoed  Kate.  But  as  she  uttered  this 
response,  her  eye  still  dwelt  upon  the  darkly  shrouded 
figure.  Perhaps  it  was  felt  to  be  watching  it  too  intently, 
for  the  lady  drew  down  her  veil,  and  seemed  to  be  shrink- 
ing within  herself,  as  if  she  would  gladly  avoid  all  obser- 
vation. 

"  I  wonder  whether  she  is  in  trouble  ? "  said  Mrs.  Lee, 
"  and  whether  we  could  help  her  in  any  way  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  in  trouble,"  observed  Kate. 

"  Her  loss  seems  to  be  a  recent  one,"  said  the  elder  lady. 
"  Perhaps  she  is  going  back  to  her  own  friends." 

"  She  looks  to  me,"  said  Kate,  "as  if  she  had  no 
friends." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  A  certain  air  about  her,"  replied  Kate. 

But  their  attention  was  now  attracted  by  other  sights 
and  sounds.  A  party  arrived  immediately  from  the  county 
town,  which  was  now  the  scene  of  many  interesting  trials, 
and,  walking  straight  into  the  room,  began  to  talk  loudly 
and  without  restraint,  of  the  disputed  cause  between  Sir 
James  Crawford  and  the  engineer.  They  had  evidently 
been  present  in  the  court  themselves,  and  spoke  with  as 
much  energy  as  if  they  were  implicated  in  the  proceedings 
there. 

VOL.  III.  3  I 
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"  What  will  you  take  now  for  the  baronet's  chance  of 
success  ?"  said  one  of  the  men,  laughing  as  he  spoke. 

"  He  is  a  bold  fellow,  that  young  Lee,"  said  the  other. 

"  The  boldest  side  is  not  always  the  right  side ;"  ob- 
served the  first  speaker. 

Mrs.  Lee  changed  colour  when  she  heard  this  mention 
of  her  son's  name,  and  a  breathless  silence  pervaded  the 
little  party. 

Kate  looked  round  at  the  man  with  the  utmost  anxiety  ; 
but  by  this  time  they  had  seated  themselves  beside  a  dis- 
tant fire-place,  and  she  could  observe  nothing  further  than 
that  the  figure  in  deep  mourning  was  standing  beside  one 
of  the  windows,  to  which  Kate  supposed  she  had  gone  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  the  coach 
which  she  had  expected  to  convey  her  away  upon  her  jour- 
ney. Kate  wondered  whither. 

"  Shall  I  ask  those  men  if  the  trial  is  over,  dear  aunt  ?" 
said  Kate,  looking  into  the  pale  and  agitated  countenance 
of  Mrs.  Lee  j  but  she  received  no  answer,  though  the 
mother's  lips  were  trembling  with  an  emotion  which  it  was 
impossible  any  longer  to  conceal. 

It  was  no  time  for  scruple  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  and 
walking  to  that  part  of  the  room  where  the  men  were 
seated,  Kate  had  already  begun  her  inquiries,  when  the 
arrival  of  a  fresh  party  was  hailed  with  such  loud  and  en- 
thusiastic greetings,  that  every  one  started  from  their  seats, 
except  Mrs.  Lee  and  Henry  Egerton,  who  still  remained 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  wide  room,  within  the  circle  of  a 
fire  which  seemed  to  be  appropriated  entirely  to  them. 

Kate  was  one  of  those  who  rushed  towards  the  window, 
and  her  voice  was  soon  heard  exclaiming — "  He  is  coming 
— he  is  coming ;"  but  she  checked  herself  almost  as  sud- 
denly, and  hastening  to  her  aunt,  stood  before  her,  so  as 
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to  screen  her  from  observation,  at  the  same  time  speaking 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  though  still  in  half  whispers, 
of  all  the  joyful  anticipations  which  took  possession  of  her 
own  heart. 

"  I  know  he  has  gained  his  cause,"  said  she — "  I  am  sure 
of  it,  dear  aunt.  I  could  see  colours  flying  from  the  car- 
riage, and  the  men  waved  their  hats  in  the  air,  and " 

"  What  men  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lee,  very  naturally,  "  and 
who  did  you  see  ?" 

"  I  saw  Arnold  himself,  to  be  sure ;"  replied  Kate, 
"  standing  up  in  the  carriage.  At  least  I  am  almost ° 

But  the  doubts  which  her  last  words  implied  were  all 
put  an  end  to  by  the  entrance  of  Arnold  himself,  all  joy- 
ous and  full  of  manly  exultation,  though  quite  unconscious 
what  delight  was  awaiting  him  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  were  dearest  to  him  on  earth. 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  the  people  who  now  crowded  into 
the  room,  and  some  of  whom  he  recognised  as  having  been 
present  at  the  trial — "  it  is  all  over  at  last." 

"  And  I  have  lost  my  wager  this  time,  at  least,"  said 
one  of  the  men. 

"  I  hope  it  will  make  you  not  so  ready  to  bet  for  the 
future,"  said  Arnold,  by  way  of  good-natured  reproof; 
and  then  sinking  down  into  a  chair,  he  took  off  his  travel- 
ling cap,  sighed  heavily,  and  said  it  was  hard  work  defend- 
ing a  good  cause — "  perhaps  harder,  sometimes,"  he  added, 
"  than  when  the  cause  is  a  bad  one." 

"  You  have  had  a  stout  battle,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
"  but  you  have  fought  it  well.  I  should  think  you  don't 
care  now  how  soon  you  reach  home." 

"  Home ! "  said  Arnold,  and  for  a  single  moment  an 
expression  of  sadness  rested  on  his  face.  "  Ah !  those  are 
happy  men,"  he  added,  "  who  have  a  home  to  go  to." 
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Mrs.  Lee  could  no  longer  restrain  her  feelings.  Kate 
Staunton  beckoned  to  Arnold,  who  in  an  instant  obeyed, 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  or  who  had  summoned 
him  ;  for  though  his  mother  had  seldom  been  absent  many 
moments  from  his  mind,  even  on  that  eventful  day,  he  had 
no  more  idea  of  meeting  her  there  than  if  he  had  been  in 
a  different  planet.  Even  Kate  seemed  to  him  like  a  spirit, 
until  the  truth  rushed  upon  him ;  and  looking  from  one 
to  another,  and  clasping  them  alternately  in  his  arms, 
he  poured  forth  his  feelings  in  such  an  outburst  of  affec- 
tionate joy,  as  no  language  seemed  powerful  or  eloquent 
enough  to  express. 

"But  what  are  you  doing  here?"  said  he,  looking 
round  the  room.  "What  are  you  doing  in  this  public 
place?" 

"  We  are  only  waiting  for  the  coach,"  said  Kate,  "  to 
take  us  forward  in  our  journey." 

"  You  shall  not  go  to-night ;"  exclaimed  Arnold. 

"  We  have  secured  our  places  ;"  said  Kate. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  he  said  again  ;  "  and  come  into 
another  room.  Let  us  be  happy  together,  again,  for 
once.  Come,  Mr.  Egerton,  lean  upon  my  arm.  You 
must  forgive  me  this  boisterous  and  foolish  joy.  You  do 
not  know,  and  I  hope  you  never  will,  what  it  is  to 
have  an  escape  like  that  which  has  just  set  me  free.  Ah! 
my  sage  mother,  you  must  let  me  talk  nonsense  this  one 
evening — you  must,  indeed." 

"  For  the  first  and  only  time  in  your  life?"  said  Kate, 
laughing. 

A  threatened  blow,  which  ended  in  an  embrace,  was 
all  the  answer  Kate  received;  and  thus  the  happy  party 
left  the  public  room,  slowly,  for  Henry  Egerton  had 
to  be  supported  as  he  went;  but  he  found  a  kind  and 
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manly  arm  to  lean  upon,  and  the  feet  that  might  other- 
wise have  cleared  that  short  space  by  a  few  exulting 
bounds  —  the  feet  that  for  themselves  appeared  to 
spurn  the  earth  on  which  they  trod,  moved  gently, 
and  with  measured  pace,  as  they  passed  along  towards 
a  more  private  apartment,  which  all  were  eager  to 
reach,  in  order  that  a  more  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
their  feelings  might  be  fully  enjoyed.  Here  the  door  was 
soon  closed  upon  them,  and  what  took  place  within  was 
not  for  indifferent  eyes  to  see.  That  it  was  no  common 
joy  which  animated  them  all  might  easily  be  guessed  by 
the  sounds  which  caught  the  attentive  ear  whenever  that 
room  was  entered  by  any  of  the  attendants  ;  and  that  they 
were  not  above  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  life,  that  Ar- 
nold especially  was  not  too  refined  in  his  exultation  to 
regale  himself  with  a  comfortable  meal,  the  first  he  had 
partaken  of  for  many  days,  might  also  be  discovered  from 
the  frequency  of  the  attendance,  which  before  an  hour  had 
passed,  was  required. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Arnold  Lee,  and  the  happy 
recognition  which  almost  a-s  suddenly  had  taken  place ; 
the  different  characters  which  formed  the  party,  and  their 
various  modes  of  conduct  and  appearance,  formed  a  fertile 
theme  of  conversation  with  the  travellers  who  were  left 
behind  in  the  public  room ;  and  now  that  Arnold  was  tri- 
umphant he  became  richly  entitled,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  discussed  his  affairs,  to  a  thousand  encomiums  which 
would  never  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  had  the  Dal- 
rymple  cause  been  lost.  In  proportion,  too,  with  the 
favour  of  these  speakers  was  their  knowledge  of  his  affairs ; 
and  it  was  even  settled  amongst  them  then  and  there,  that 
Miss  Staunton,  whose  name  had  been  accidentally  heard, 
would  eventually  inherit  the  Hatherstone  property,  and 
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that  her  cousin  Arnold  was  the  happy  man  who  was  des- 
tined to  share  it  with  her.  Nothing,  they  thought,  could 
be  more  clear  than  that  these  two  were  lovers.  Was  the 
lady  in  black  of  the  same  opinion  ?  Perhaps  the  lady  had 
not  noticed,  or  thought  of  them  at  all. 

Had  any  of  these  busy  talkers  only  seen  that  lady's 
gaze  as  her  eye  followed  the  happy  party  out  of  the  room, 
they  would  have  had  no  need  to  ask  the  question.  But 
now  the  coach  is  coming  up  with  its  shrill  horn  and  tramp 
of  steady  feet,  and  jingle  of  loosened  harness,  as  the  tight- 
ened reins  hold  up  the  weary  but  still  eager  horses  ;  and  a 
general  bustle  takes  place,  both  within  and  without  that 
great  hotel.  The  lady  in  black  is  in  danger  of  being 
altogether  forgotten.  She  would  seem  to  be  ill,  her  hands 
tremble  so,  as  she  grasps  at  first  one  article  of  property 
and  then  another,  no  one  coming  to  her  aid. 

At  last  there  is  a  general  outcry  for  passengers  for  the 
London  coach.  It  is  heard  within  that  private  room,  and 
Arnold  Lee  steps  out  and  speaks  in  manly  tones  about  a 
certain  lady  wanting  to  proceed  immediately  to  town,  for 
whom  he  would  make  over  one  place  out  of  the  three  se- 
cured. He  would  fain  enter  into  further  arrangements ; 
and  on  a  promise  that  his  own  party  will  and  must  pro- 
ceed on  the  morrow,  the  affair  of  places  is  at  last  adjusted  ; 
but  not  before  a  general  call  has  arisen  for  the  one  pas- 
senger— the  lady  in  black — who  still  stands  trembling  in 
the  public  room. 

Arnold,  never  slow  in  such  a  duty,  rushes  to  her  help. 
He  looks  not  in  her  face,  he  never  thinks  of  her  but  as  a 
being  to  be  helped.  Once  it  occurs  to  him  she  must  be 
weak,  and  ill,  and  yet  the  hand  that  fingers  her  purse  is 
not  so  delicate  but  he  has  seen  whiter,  and  more  slender 
hands  too. 
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Together,  but  certainly  with  little  assistance  on  her 
part,  they  make  their  way  laden  with  shawls,  and  furs, 
and  other  appendages,  towards  the  coach.  Arnold  half 
lifts  the  lady  up  the  steps,  and  then  throws  in  her  shawls 
and  packages.  She  has  her  veil  drawn  closely  down. 
One  hand  is  resting  upon  the  panel  of  the  door.  Arnold 
utters  his  light  good-natured  adieu,  and  is  retreating ;  but 
comes  again,  and  raising  himself  upon  the  step  of  the 
coach  in  order  to  speak  more  to  the  purpose,  places  his 
own  hand,  all  unconsciously,  upon  that  which  is  still  cling- 
ing to  the  door.  He  asks  a  common  question — if  "  all  is 
right  ?"  "  Yes,"  replies  a  voice,  so  weak  and  low  that 
no  one  could  have  recognised  from  whence  it  came. 

Arnold  is  satisfied.  The  coach  now  whirls  away,  but 
tears  are  falling  thick  and  fast  from  that  lone  traveller, 
whom  no  one  sees,  nor  thinks  about,  nor  pities. 

And  what,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  is  the  cause 
why  that  lonely  being  must  be  thus  desolate,  and,  as  it 
were,  driven  out  from  the  kind  companionship,  and  heart- 
warm  intercourse,  of  those  whose  happiness  is  increased  a 
hundred-fold  by  sharing  it  together  ?  Why,  in  fact,  is 
she  not  one  of  them — the  centre  of  attraction  to  them  all 
— the  life-spring  of  their  enjoyment — the  object  at  once 
of  their  admiration,  and  their  love  ? 

They  have  not  recognised  her  voice,  or  person,  for  to 
them  she  has  been  known  only  as  a  brilliant  and  conspicu- 
ous star  in  their  social  hemisphere  ;  and  the  shrouding  of 
a  sable  cloud  is  what  they  have  never  dreamed  of  in  con- 
nexion with  her  character  or  name. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  cause  for  want  of  recognition  and 
estrangement — she  is  not  one  of  them.  They  are  the 
trusting  and  the  true,  the  noble-hearted,  the  strict  in 
principle,  the  firm  in  conduct,  and  yet  the  tender  and 
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affectionate  in  soul.  The}T  have  never  sacrificed  at  mam- 
mon's shrine,  nor  made  the  world  their  idol.  They  have 
known  no  worship  but  the  true,  and  therefore  it  is  meet 
that  she  should  pass  away  from  them  unknown — un- 
thought  of — unremembered — to  them  a  gloomy  shadow, 

and  no  more — to  herself ?     We  will  not  further  pursue 

the  inquiry,  nor  ask  what  thoughts  are  filling  her  sad 
heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


ERHAPS  the  kind  reader  will  have  no 
objection  now  to  pass  with  the  writer 
over  the  space  of  a  few  eventful  years. 
To  some  individuals  described  in  this 
history  time  was  necessary  to  establish  principle,  to 
others  health,  and  to  all  a  better  knowledge  of  them- 
selves. 

Sudden  shocks  of  feeling,  and  rapid  changes  of  circum- 
stance form  no  real  tests  of  character,  and  furnish  little  of 
that  self-acquaintance  which  is  so  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  life ;  still  less  do  they  develop,  with  certainty 
to  others,  what  such  conduct  is  likely  to  be  in  its  perma- 
nent nature,  and  ultimate  tendency. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  great — nay,  it  is  easy  to  feel  almost 
good,  under  the  influence  of  some  powerful  emotion.  It  is 
easy,  in  moments  of  strong  and  rapidly  succeeding  excite- 
ment, to  will  and  to  do  that  which  is  at  the  same  time 
magnanimous  and  right.  But  when  the  emotion  dies 
away,  when  the  excitement  ceases,  and  when  the  general 
aspect  of  life  becomes  flat  and  uninteresting — when  years 
in  this  manner  have  rolled  on,  and  when  no  extraordinary 
encouragement  has  been  applied  to  motive,  or  stimulus  to 
effort,  then  has  the  character,  in  all  probability,  settled 
clown  into  what  it  is  to  be  through  the  remainder  of  life. 

VOL.  III.  3  K 
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Then  is  the  time  to  judge  of  the  results  of  experience,  the 
sincerity  of  intention,  the  strength  of  purpose,  and  the 
firmness  of  principle. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  like 
that  of  the  body,  being  dependent  upon  fixed  and  certain 
laws,  have  less  faith  than  others  in  any  circumstances  of 
life  effecting  a  total  change  of  character.  The  operation 
of  Divine  power  upon  the  heart,  in  the  great  work  of 
religious  conversion,  is  but  another  and  a  higher  manifes- 
tation of  these  laws.  It  does  not  eradicate  the  original 
tendencies  of  nature,  but  it  gives  to  action  new  motives, 
and  to  feelings  and  sentiments  new  channels,  and  new 
modes  of  operation.  In  this  sense  man  is  a  new  creature. 
But  we  should  be  subject  to  grievous  disappointments  if 
we  expected  that  the  effects  of  a  sincere  and  scriptural 
belief  would  be  such  as  to  destroy  the  natural  tendencies  of 
character  which  were  born,  and  must  ever  remain  with 
us ;  just  as  the  cast  of  a  particular  figure,  the  muscular 
formation  of  limb,  and  the  general  constitution  of  body, 
remain  to  be  distinctive  parts  of  our  physical  structure, 
whether  in  health  or  disease,  in  youth  or  age,  in  circum- 
stances of  ease  and  indulgence,  or  in  those  of  injury, 
suffering,  and  oppression. 

With  this  view  of  human  nature,  it  would  be  difficult, 
for  instance,  to  imagine  Dorothy  Dalrymple  otherwise 
than  vain,  and  fond  of  distinction,  wherever  she  might  go  ; 
and  consequently  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
same  desire  to  make  herself  conspicuous  would  not  again 
rise  up  and  influence  her  conduct,  so  soon  as  she  had 
escaped  from  the  circumstances  of  suffering  and  humilia- 
tion which  had  so  suddenly  overwhelmed  her  mind  with  a 
conviction  of  the  emptiness  and  folly,  if  not  the  actual 
guilt,  of  her  past  life. 
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To  escape  from  a>sociations  which  could  not  but  be 
fraught  with  painful  and  degrading  remembrances,  had 
been  the  iirst  wish  of  her  heart,  after  performing  that 
great  act  of  more  than  justice  which  resulted  in  the 
entire  discharge  of  Mr.  Ashley's  debts. 

This  being  completed,  she  felt  as  if  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  in  England.  Alike  without  duties  and  without 
ties,  yet  urged  on  by  an  ever-restless  spirit,  she  deter- 
mined to  be  gone.  In  the  outset  she  cared  not  whither, 
so  that  it  was  away  from  the  curious  eyes  which  she  knew 
to  be  watching  her  with  no  friendly  regard;  and  so 
strong  for  some  time  was  this  single  impulse  to  escape, 
that  the  desolate  feeling  of  escaping  alone,  failed  to  inflict 
upon  her  mind  all  the  powerful  sensations  it  was  cal- 
culated to  produce. 

But  it  came  at  last — it  came  with  all  its  force  and  bitter- 
ness; for  it  came  to  one  who  unconsciously  to  herself 
had  been  living  almost  entirely  upon  the  opinion  of 
others — living  upon  it,  while  she  professed  to  despise  it 
— courting,  while  she  defied  it — and  laying  its  "  flatter- 
ing unction  to  her  heart,"  while  she  pretended  to  be  cast- 
ing it  from  her  as  something  lighter  and  more  worthless 
than  the  petals  of  a  broken  flower,  which  she  might  play 
with  for  a  moment,  and  then  trample  beneath  her  feet. 

The  truth,  however,  came  at  last — the  strong  con- 
viction that  she  was  alone,  unloved,  unfollowed,  and  con- 
sequently flattered  no  more.  She  had  not  even  a  domes- 
tic who  preferred  her  service, — for  Betsy  Burton,  on  the 
choice  being  offered  to  her,  had  decided  to  remain  behind ; 
and  she  had  left  herself  without  sufficient  pecuniary 
means  to  afford  temptation  to  any  one  who  might  merely 
speculate  upon  her  favour  as  a  matter  of  personal  gain. 

This  then,  was  true  loneliness,  and  she  went  the  way  to 
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render  it  more  real,  by  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
and  making  a  home  in  none. 

"  If  I  had  but  a  dog  to  follow  me,"  she  said  one  day, 
and  in  the  whim  of  the  moment  she  bought  a  little  de- 
serted animal  left  behind  by  some  English  travellers,  and 
tried  to  make  it  love  her ;  but  the  little  creature  pined 
away  and  died,  though  she  nursed  it  to  the  last  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  if  it  had  been  a  child. 

But  there  was  another  secret  in  her  lot  besides  her 
loneliness.  Dorothy  was  nobody — an  unprotected  woman 
wandering  by  herself  from  place  to  place,  not  able  to 
make  herself  distinguished  where  it  would  have  been 
gratifying  to  be  so,  and  not  daring  to  bring  herself 
into  notice  by  any  of  the  means  within  her  reach,  lest 
such  distinction  should  be  attended  with  consequences 
neither  flattering  nor  agreeable.  She  was,  therefore, 
gradually  finding  her  own  place,  at  last;  feeling  the 
want  of  those  advantages  of  education  which  she  never 
could  have  felt  the  want  of  so  severely  in  her  native 
country ;  and  beyond  this,  feeling  the  deeper  want  of  those 
more  sterling  recommendations  which  would  have  secured 
her  from  utter  loneliness,  by  supplying  her  with  at  least 
some  friends. 

It  was  not  surprising,  that  finding  herself  thus  circum- 
tanced,  even  the  great  spirit  of  Dorothy  Dalrymple  sunk 
at  times  below  the  mere  melancholy  of  a  solitary  tra- 
veller. Her  vexations,  too,  were  so  numerous,  her  diffi- 
culties so  perplexing,  especially  at  first,  as  greatly  to 
assist  in  subduing  her  natural  buoyancy  of  heart ;  and  had 
Mrs.  Norris  and  her  friends  been  able  sometimes  to 
extend  their  vision  to  that  lone  woman,  who  sat  down  and 
wept  with  all  the  weakness  of  a  child,  they  would  have 
been  able  to  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  their  triumph 
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over  the  once  proud  and  haughty  Mrs.  Frederick  Ashley 
was  at  last  complete. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  low  moods  that  Dorothy  sat  alone 
one  day  in  the  dismal  room  of  an  inn  situated  on  the  slope 
of  the  Apennines,  while  a  storm  of  snow,  even  so  late  in 
the  spring  as  the  month  of  April  swept  along  the  cr 
hills,  and  threatened  entirely  to  obscure  the  dim  light  of 
that  miserable  window,  from  which  the  lonely  traveller 
had  for  some  time  been  watching  a  small  flock  of  gouts 
wandering  slowly  home  from  those  inhospitable  heights. 
The  cheerful  blaze  of  a  wood  fire,  and  especially  the  addi- 
tion of  a  pleasant  book,  might  have  rendered  the  she-It;  r 
within  that  apartment  by  no  means  unwelcome  or  uu cheer- 
ing, at  such  a  time;  but  the  room  had  no  fire-place,  the 
traveller  had  no  book;  and  as  the  storm  continued,  she 
walked  up  and  down  in  restless  vacuity  of  mind,  if  that 
may  be  called  vacuity,  which  is  marked  by  nothing  but 
the  faint  images  of  things  blending  so  rapidly  together, 
that  all  becomes  obscurity  and  confusion,  and  the  soul  sits 
brooding  in  darkness,  unable  to  distinguish  one  from 
another,  amongst  those  innumerable  images  now  mingled 
into  one  vast  chaos,  without  boundary,  beginning,  or  end. 

In  this  mood  Dorothy  at  last  paused  from  her  monoto- 
nous walk.  She  rubbed  the  panes  of  the  window,  and 
endeavoured  vainly  to  look  out.  For  the  first  time  she 
now  discovered  that  a  book  lay  on  a  side  table  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room.  Ah,  happy  resource  to  the  unoccu- 
pied traveller !  it  was  a  book  in  which  were  written  the 
names  of  stray  comers  and  goers,  who  have  nothing  else 
to  do.  Dorothy  opened  it  with  languid  interest,  how- 
ever, for  she  knew  so  few  people  beyond  the  limited 
circles  of  the  town  in  which  she  had  once  been  distin- 
guished, that  she  had  no  hope  of  recognising  any  name 
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likely  to  be  written  in  this  book.  But  it  would  be  some 
amusement  to  her  to  turn  over  the  leaves,  and  she  sat 
down  accordingly. 

Ah !  that  great  mercantile  town  which  had  once  seemed 
to  her  the  centre  of  the  world — nay  the  very  world  itself; 
how  had  it  dwindled  into  insignificance,  like  herself ;  only 
that  it  still  had  its  name,  and  deserved  to  have  its  place, 
amongst  the  restless,  moving,  and  progressive  elements  of 
commercial  influence  extending  over  the  whole  world. 

Still  there  were  so  many  other  busy  beehive  specks 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  besides  this  one,  and  Dor- 
othy had  seen  so  many  cities,  and  central  points  of  king- 
doms, since  she  bade  adieu  to  its  now  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant but  ever  crowded  streets  ;  she  had  landed  on  so  many 
wharfs,  and  seen  so  often  the  bristling  masts  of  shipping 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world ;  she  had  wandered  so  far, 
and  planted  her  restless  foot  upon  so  many  thickly  peo- 
pled lands ;  she  had  found  so  many  relics  of  the  greatness 
and  the  magnificence  of  past  ages,  and  been  met  by  so 
many  indications  of  the  growing  importance  of  ages  yet 
to  come ;  that  on  looking  back  upon  her  own  short  span 
of  life,  she  could  not  help  wondering  sometimes  how  it 
had  been  possible  to  expend  upon  the  limited  and  paltry 
distinction  she  had  spent  that  life  in  attaining,  such  a  vast 
amount  of  feeling,  and  effort ;  to  say  nothing  of  anxiety 
and  fatigue — above  all,  how  she  could  ever  have  brought 
herself  to  purchase  a  place  on  one  of  its  little  mole-hill 
eminences,  at  so  tremendous  a  cost. 

While  Dorothy  glanced  with  listless  and  almost  ex- 
hausted interest  over  the  book  beside  which  she  had  seated 
herself,  endeavouring  to  extract  what  amusement  she  could 
from  its  pages,  suddenly  her  eye  brightened,  her  cheek 
flushed,  and  her  whole  countenance  became  irradiated  with 
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that  sudden  exultation  which  sometimes  marks  the  dis- 
covery of  a  well-known  face  amongst  a  host  of  strangers. 

It  was  on  the  last  page  but  one,  and  dated  not  more 
than  a  week  before  the  time  of  her  sitting  at  that  miser- 
able inn,  so  lonely,  and  so  wretched,  that  this  animating 
vision  dawned  upon  her.  Was  it  true  ?  could  it  be  real? 
She  called  in  the  people  of  the  house,  and  made  the  most 
minute  inquiries.  The  party,  who  were  better  remem- 
bered because  they  were  English,  consisted  of  three  per- 
sons, two  ladies  and  one  gentleman.  He  was  lame,  they 
said,  but  very  handsome,  and  very  gay,  and  they  supposed 
him  to  be  travelling  with  his  mother  and  his  sister. 

Dorothy  inquired  eagerly  to  what  place  the  party  ap- 
peared to  be  going. 

It  was  impossible  to  say.  They  were  then  on  the  route 
to  Florence. 

The  eye  of  the  lonely  traveller  brightened  as  she  heard 
these  words,  for  Florence  was  a  place  where  all  would  be 
likely  to  remain  some  time ;  and  there  a  letter  would  have 
some  chance  of  reaching  them.  On  the  instant  she  deter- 
mined to  write;  but  suddenly  asked  herself — why? 
What  plea  had  she  for  writing,  and  what,  in  short,  had  she 
to  say  ?  With  one  of  the  party  alone  had  she  the  slight- 
est acquaintance,  and  even  with  that  one,  it  was  too  slight 
to  justify  the  freedom  of  addressing  her  by  letter,  espe- 
cially without  any  definite  reason  for  doing  so. 

For  a  long  time  Dorothy  had  sat  leaning  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  and  pondering  the  reasons  for  and  against  the 
step  which  she  still  felt  the  same  strong  inclination  to 
take.  At  last  the  paper  was  spread  before  her,  the  pen 
was  in  her  hand,  and  she  commenced  the  following  let- 
ter:— 
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"  DEAR  Miss  STAUNTON, 

"  Do  you  remember  a  vain,  conceited,  egotistical 
girl,  upon  whom  you  once  called  at  her  father's  house, 
and  whose  follies  you  knew  something  of,  when  associated 
with  the  name  of  Dorothy  Dalrymple  ?  Do  not  be  alarm- 
ed. This  is  not  a  begging  letter,  though  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  shall  not  solicit  a  favour,  if  I  have  the  courage  to 
do  so,  before  I  conclude.  Ah,  good  Miss  Staunton !  if 
you  could  know  how  timid  that  same  Dorothy  has  grown, 
how  fearful  of  intruding,  how  apprehensive  that  she  is 
neither  wished  for,  nor  likely  to  be  received  in  a  friendly 
and  trusting  spirit,  you  would  pity  her  for  the  embarrass- 
ment under  which  she  now  writes  ;  and  yet,  write  she  must. 

"  I  am  a  solitary  traveller,  and  have  long  been  so,  for 
my  journey  commenced  with  yours.  I  was  very  nearly 
being  a  passenger  by  the  same  coach  to  London,  for  it  was 
I  who  stood  shrouded  in  my  widow's  weeds,  in  the  very 
same  room  in  which  Mrs.  Lee  welcomed  her  son.  I 
watched  you  retiring  from  that  room  to  enjoy  your 
happiness  in  greater  intensity  while  unobserved,  and  it 
was  I  who  took  one  of  the  places  you  had  vacated  in  the 
carriage  which  whirled  me  away  to  commence  my  weary 
pilgrimage  alone.  That  night  was  a  memorable  night 
to  me.  It  taught  me  many  a  deep  lesson.  It  taught 
me  why  I  was  not  one  of  your  happy  party,  beloved, 
esteemed,  and  honoured  as  you  deserve  to  be.  It  taught 
me  why  lover  and  friend  were  indeed  far  from  me — why 
I  was  shut  out  from  the  affectionate  intercourse  of  mutual 
minds — why  I  was  an  outcast,  and  alone.  I  deserved  to  be 
so.  In  that  lay  the  grand  secret  of  my  wretchedness,  and 
my  destitution  of  all  that  the  heart  of  woman  yearns  to 
possess. 

"  Miss  Staunton,  if  you  are  a  mere  traveller  you  cannot 
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be  very  busy,  and  you  were  always  so  good,  that  1  am 
Mire  you  will  not  grudge  a  little  time  bestowed  upon  the 
reading  of  this  letter,  even  if  it  should  prove  to  be  unrea- 
sonably long.  Remember  I  have  not  spoken  my  native 
language  to  a  friendly  ear  for  months — nay,  not  for  years. 
Pity  then,  and  listen  to  me. 

"  I  ask  this  the  more  humbly,  and  as  the  greater  act  of 
forbearance  on  your  part,  because  I  am  going  to  write 
about  myself,  and  I  have  learned  to  look  upon  that  self  as 
others  look.  You  who  love  the  truth  so  much,  will,  I 
know,  rejoice  in  this  ;  and  I  rejoice  too.  But  it  has  been 
a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  dear  Miss  Staunton — a  hard  lesson, 
and  long  in  being  fully  learned. 

"My  reason  for  leaving  England  was,  that  I  could  not 
endure  the  associations  which  my  own  folly,  vanity,  and 
self-love  had  brought  around  me  ;  and  I  found  there  was 
no  escaping  from  these,  without  escaping  from  the  country 
altogether.  No  one  place  attracted  me  more  than  another  ; 
but  I  fell  into  an  often-frequented  Continental  route, 
and  thus  experienced  less  difficulty  than  might  have 
been  expected.  There  were,  of  course,  not  wanting  many 
occasions  on  which  I  might  have  attached  myself  to  an 
English  party,  and  paid  for  the  favour  of  admission,  by 
being  generally  agreeable ;  but,  besides  having  lost 
something  of  my  taste  for  that  kind  of  thing,  I  dreaded 
the  very  sound  of  my  own  name — I  dreaded  falling  in 

witli  any  one  who  might  have  been  at  M ,  or  who 

might  have  heard  of  the  woman  who  married  for  an 
establishment,  and  then ! 

"  But  I  will  not  look  back  into  this  gulf  myself,  nor 

place  before  your  eyes  so  horrible  a  picture  as  I  could 

paint  of  it,   and  yet  not  half  do  justice  to  the  reality. 

Well,   from  the  habit  of  shrinking  from  observation,  I 
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shrunk  by  degrees  into  a  state  of  utter  loneliness.  I 
wanted  to  bury  and  get  rid  of  my  old  self;  to  forget  alto- 
gether what  I  had  been.  Perhaps  I  wanted  to  start  up 
again  as  a  new  creature.  That  was  all  very  natural,  you 
know ;  but  that  wish  also  was  cured. 

"  I  am  not  aware  whether  you  ever  knew  anything  about 
my  passion  for  the  fine  arts.  Many  people  did  know  it ; 
for  I  used  to  parade  it  a  good  deal  before  the  world,  and 
I  always  fancied  in  my  early  life  that  I  had  the  genius  to 
become  an  artist.  Perhaps  I  had;  but  that  vain  imagi- 
nation also  was  cured. 

"  I  went  to  Italy — to  Florence,  and  to  Rome.  I  looked 
upon  those  specimens  of  art,  which  have  been  the  delight 
of  all  ages.  I  studied  them — lived  amongst  them — but 
the  more  I  admired,  the  less  I  dreamed  of  daring  to  imi- 
tate them.  I  saw  that  the  labour  of  a  life,  with  the 
intense  and  absorbing  love  of  a  fervent  soul,  must  be  em- 
ployed upon  art,  in  order  to  excel  in  it.  I  was  already 
too  old  to  begin,  for  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  first  principles ; 
and  as  for  the  love  it  was  necessary  to  feel,  my  soul  had 
no  concentrated  or  real  passion  for  anything,  except  one, 
and  that  one  was  embodied  in  the  observance  of  my  work, 
not  in  the  beauty  which  that  work  might  pourtray.  I  had 
not  then  the  moral  elements  of  a  true  artist  in  my  cha- 
racter. I  felt  this,  and  I  grew  humble  ;  for  what  was  I 
then,  after  all  ?  Nothing ;  a  mere  blank  in  the  creation  ; 
a  grain  of  dust  amongst  the  common  sand ;  a  thing  to  be 
passed  by,  and  only  counted  as  a  unit  amongst  numbers. 

"  Once  there  occurred  to  me  an  irresistible  occasion  for 
summoning  back  to  my  aid  all  my  once  boasted  powers  of 
commanding  attention,  and  of  pleasing.  I  was  thrown 
by  chance  amongst  a  pleasant  party.  "We  spoke  the  same 
language,  made  excursions  together,  and  were,  as  I 
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imagined,  very  intimate.  One  of  the  party  appeared  more 
interested  in  me  than  the  rest.  Perhaps  the  pleasure  I 
derived  from  his  kindness  and  attention,  after  I  had  so 
long  been  solitary  and  apparently  unobserved,  blinded  me 
to  some  faults  and  traits  of  character,  which  I  afterwards 
remembered  very  distinctly.  The  history  of  this  delicate 
affair  is  soon  told.  We  came  once  into  a  little  money 
dilemma.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  our  pleasant 
excursions,  and  was  so  accidental  and  unlooked-for,  that 
the  whole  party  laughed,  and  made  themselves  merry  with 
the  fact.  I  was  the  most  plentifully  supplied,  and  with 
some  natural  ostentation,  freed  the  whole  party  from  their 
difficulty.  Of  course  everything  was  done  and  said  which 
politeness  demanded,  and  every  arrangement  made,  or 
rather  talked  about,  for  immediate  repayment  on  our 
return  to  Rome,  where  we  were  then  staying.  On  the 
morning  after  our  return  I  felt  a  little  surprised  that  no 
one  brought  me  back  the  sum  I  had  expended ;  and  to 
my  inexpressible  chagrin,  I  learned  the  following  day, 
that  the  whole  party  had  departed,  and  gone,  no  one  knew 
whither. 

"  It  seemed  as  if,  in  the  one  leading  propensity  of  my 
nature,  I  was  doomed  to  be  visited  with  a  justice  so  sum- 
mary, and  so  humiliating,  that  if  any  discipline  could  effect 
a  cure,  I  might  reasonably  consider  myself  in  the  way  of 
amendment.  Since  the  loss  of  my  money,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  gross  folly  that  I  have  committed  in  the  way  of 
seeking,  or  even  desiring,  admiration.  Perhaps  I  have 
gone  too  far  to  the  opposite  extreme,  of  rejecting  and 
despising  it ;  for  in  that  also  there  is  vanity. 

"And  now,  after  this  long  history  of  myself,  I  come  to 
that  which  is  in  reality  the  pivot  upon  which  the  history 
hangs.  Seated  in  utter  loneliness,  with  a  snow-storm 
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raging  around  me,  in  the  large  room  of  that  miserable  inn 
at  V ,  on  the  route  to  Florence,  which  you  may  per- 
haps remember,  from  the  fact  of  being  attended  upon  by 
a  blear-eyed  waiter  who  is  perfectly  deaf,  and  a  huge 
brown  cat  with  110  eyes  at  all,  which  persists  in  sitting  on 
your  dress — if  you  call  to  mind  these  facts,  and  the  place 
I  now  occupy  alone,  and  can  imagine  the  grim  and  howl- 
ing solitude  around  me,  you  will  be  the  better  able  to 
understand  my  feelings,  when,  on  turning  over  the  pages 
of  a  book  in  which  travellers'  names  are  written,  my  eye 
rested  upon  yours  and  those  of  your  two  companions ;  by 
which  I  know  that  it  is  indeed  you  who  have  gone  before 
me,  but  a  week  ago,  on  the  very  route  I  am  now  tracing. 
"  The  people  of  this  place  think  you  are  gone  to  Flo- 
rence. 1  try  the  chance  of  this  letter  finding  you  there. 
It  is  but  a  chance  after  all ;  but  if  it  should,  and  if  in  the 
goodness  of  your  heart,  you  could  permit  a  lonely  creature 
like  myself  to  join  your  party  in  returning  to  England, 
or  if  you  are  not,  to  travel  with  you  to  any  other  place  to 
which  you  may  be  destined,  you  will  confer  the  greatest 
possible  kindness  upon — 

Yours,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


LT  was  impossible  for  Kate  Staunton  not  to 
sympathise  in  the  situation  of  a  lonely 
traveller  such  as  the  letter  of  Dorothy 
described.  She  fancied,  too,  that  a  sin- 
cerity was  conveyed  in  the  expressions  it 
contained,  which  forcibly  appealed  to  her  own 
heart ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  her  companions,  arrange- 
ments were  soon  made  for  meeting  in  Florence,  and 
travelling  in  company  during  the  remainder  of  their 
journey. 

How  long  that  might  be  was  uncertain  to  all.  The 
party  had  no  intention  at  present  of  returning  to  England, 
but  rather  of  prolonging  their  absence  by  an  easy  route 
through  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  portions  of 
the  south  of  France.  Still,  England  was  their  final  des- 
tination, and  Mrs.  Lee  especially,  was  anxious  to  rejoin 
her  son,  and  to  share  with  him  a  more  settled  and  satis- 
factory home  than  it  would  have  been  possible  for  her  to 
find  abroad. 

Their  long  tour  had  been  a  season  of  interest  and 
pleasure  to  all,  but  there  was  one  of  the  party  to  whom  it 
had  been  the  commencement  of  a  new  life.  Not  only  in 
his  bodily  health,  was  Henry  Egerton  restored  to  a  state 
of  vigour  and  enjoyment  which  none  of  his  friends  would 
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at  one  time  have  believed  possible ;  but  the  constitution 
of  his  mind  appeared  to  have  experienced  a  much  more 
extraordinary,  and  a  still  happier  change,  the  consequence 
of  being  brought  for  so  long  a  time  into  close  contact  with 
minds  of  a  higher  moral  order,  and  consequently  of  a 
more  healthy  tone  than  he  had  ever  before  been  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with. 

We  have  already  said  that  Henry  Egerton  was  dark  and 
doubtful  on  religious  subjects,  although  highly  enlightened 
on  so  many  others.  Naturally  disposed  to  those  musing 
and  meditative  habits  which  so  frequently  choose  the 
mysteries  of  religious  faith  for  their  occupation,  rather 
than  the  practical  duties  of  a  religious  life,  he  would 
gladly  have  been  an  entire  believer ;  and  stimulated  by 
this  desire,  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines,  and  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

It  seems  strange  to  say,  that  if  while  in  this  inquiring 
state  he  had  not  been  constantly  and  almost  exclusively 
associated  with  one  who  was  a  high  professor  of  that 
religion,  he  would  have  had  a  far  better  opportunity  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  which  he  sometimes  earnestly  sought. 
Yet  such,  in  his  case,  was  the  fact ;  because  unfortunately 
for  him,  that  professor  of  belief,  was  not  a  consistent 
practiser  of  the  simple  but  important  truths  of  which  she 
herself  had  never,  in  all  probability,  entertained  a  doubt. 

Henry  Egerton,  though  he  loved  his  sister  tenderly, 
and  deeply, — gratefully  too,  as  the  one  only  being  in  the 
world  bound  up  with  his  interests,  and  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  his  happiness — though  he  felt  all  this  affection 
for  her,  and  was  charmed  by  her  softness  and  beauty,  and 
above  all,  flattered  and  soothed  by  her  admiration  of  him- 
self, he  could  still  see  clearly  that  her  religious  character 
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was  made  up  of  feelings  and  emotions,  a  fancied  reverence 
for  holy  things,  an  adoption  of  names,  observances,  and 
forms,  for  the  things  themselves ;  and  above  all,  a  self- 
complacent  satisfaction  in  having  discovered  the  right 
way,  and  in  walking  and  living  at  an  elevation  above 
what  is  generally  called  the  world. 

All  this  the  brother  was  quick  to  see  ;  and  instead  of 
despising,  or  loving  his  sister  less  for  these  inconsistencies, 
he  too  often  set  them  down  to  the  account  of  the  religion 
which  she  boasted  in ;  and  thus  charged  upon  a  pure  and 
holy  faith,  the  faults  of  a  false  and  empty  profession.  Was 
Henry  Egerton  singular  in  this  ?  Or  was  his  the  only 
fine  mind  of  quick  perceptions  and  keen  sensibilities — 
of  that  high  order  of  intellect  and  of  feeling  so  peculiarly 
calculated  for  finding  enjoyment  in  the  noblest  exercise 
of  thought  to  which  the  human  mind  can  aspire — was  his 
the  only  instance  of  such  a  mind  being  deterred,  and 
driven  back  into  uncertainty  and  unbelief  by  the  want 
of  principle  in  others — the  want  of  truth,  of  sterling 
integrity,  or  of  any  other  of  those  moral  requisites  to  a 
Christian  character,  without  which  it  can  exist  only  as  a 
name. 

This  character,  exhibited  under  a  widely  different  as- 
pect, had  now  been  constantly  before  the  view  of  Henry 
Egerton  for  years,  and  the  contemplation  of  it  had  not 
been  without  effect  upon  his  own.  At  first  he  had  been 
incredulous,  and  had  looked  perpetually  for  the  incon- 
sistencies which  his  sister's  conduct  had  presented.  But 
as  time  passed  on,  he  became  seriously  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  there  must  be  something  more  in  the 
practical  results  of  a  deep-seated  and  enlightened  religious 
faith,  than  his  sister  had  been  able,  by  her  mere  words, 
to  induce  him  to  believe;  and  the  longer  and  the  more 
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candidly  he  looked  into  the  subject,  the  stronger  these 
convictions  became. 

And  the  time  spent  together  by  the  travellers  afforded 
opportunity  for  the  most  earnest  investigation,  for  the 
examination  of  difficulties,  the  clearing  away  of  doubts, 
and  the  development  of  truth  in  all  its  simplicity,  its 
beauty,  its  divine  majesty.  There  were  scenes  amidst 
which  these  themes  had  been  discussed,  which  never  could 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  shared  the  deep  interest  they 
were  calculated  to  excite — on  still  waters  by  moonlight,  on 
the  green  bank  of  some  gliding  river,  beneath  the  shade 
of  linden  trees,  on  the  slope  of  some  mountain,  under 
the  shadow  of  a  rock,  resting  until  the  heat  of  the  noonday 
sun  had  passed,  or  by  the  blaze  of  a  wood  fire  at  night 
— ^these,  and  a  thousand  other  sights  and  scenes,  had 
been  hallowed  by  association  with  themes  of  profound 
interest,  not  forced  upon  the  attention  of  any,  or  inappro- 
priately introduced,  but  stealing  in  naturally,  like  a  legiti- 
mate portion  of  the  harmony  of  mutual  minds,  without 
which  their  intercourse  would  necessarily  have  been  both 
unsatisfactory  and  imperfect. 

During  a  short  and  casual  acquaintance  of  this  nature, 
it  is  possible  that  one  of  the  minds  might  have  been  de- 
ceived in  the  impressions  derived  from  that  which  in  itself 
was  so  true  an  enjoyment,  for  there  was  unquestionably 
the  mixture  of  other  feelings  in  this  intercourse ;  but  from 
the  fact  of  its  continuing  for  years,  growing  naturally  into 
an  intimacy  like  that  of  the  near  relationship  of  kindred 
and  family,  and  being  carried  on  without  disclosure  or 
reference  to  such  feelings,  there  was  both  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  testing  the  reality  of  such  impressions,  and  the 
seriousness  and  certainty  by  which  they  were  accom- 
panied. 
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Was  it  unlikely  that  an  intimacy  of  a  nature  somewhat 
deeper  than  friendship  should  spring  up  betwixt  two  per- 
sons situated  like  Kate  and  her  travelling  companion  ? 
Whether  such  was  the  case  or  not,  was  best  known  to 
themselves.  It  might  be  buried  with  other  secrets  deep 
in  their  hearts;  but  no  word  had  ever  passed  the  lips  ol* 
either  designed  to  convey  intelligence  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  feeling. 

No  ;  during  his  long  intimacy  with  honourable  and  prac- 
tically upright  minds,  Henry  Egerton  had  learned  a  hard, 
but  useful  and  most  necessary  lesson — that  no  mere  feel- 
ing, no  impulse,  no  hope,  however  ardent,  however  hon- 
ourable in  itself,  ought  to  induce  him  to  transgress  those 
bounds  of  manly  dignity  and  manly  prudence  which  pre- 
vent the  offering  of  a  mere  heart,  where  there  is  no  proba- 
bility, and  no  endeavour  after  a  probability  of  establishing 
a  home. 

Henry  Egerton  had  never  known,  until  recently,  the 
real  suffering  of  being  poor.  He  wanted  no  longer  indul- 
gence for  himself;  still  less  did  his  pride  or  his  ambition 
point  towards  display;  but  he  wanted  an  honourable  main- 
tenance, and  the  position  and  standing  of  a  man;  he  wanted 
to  be  the  prop,  the  support,  the  protection  which  man 
.should  be  to  woman — not  to  be  the  supported  one  him- 
self— no,  not  even  though  the  tenderness  which  his  many 
wants  and  sufferings  had  excited  was  the  aliment,  the 
luxury,  in  which  his  soul  delighted. 

It  became  then  the  firm  resolve  of  his  mind  that  his 

L  should  die  with  him,  unless  he  could  accomplish 

something  worthy  the  efforts  of  a  man,  and  which  might 

place  him  on  a  more  honourable  footing  with  the  woman 

whom  he  loved.     Kate  Staunton,  like  himself,  was  poor, 

and  he  almost  rejoiced  in  the  fact,  because  it  made  him 
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more  her  equal;  but  his  own  means  had  diminished  so 
rapidly  during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  England,  that 
even  with  all  his  own  husbanding,  added  to  all  the  delicate 
but  careful  management  of  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  niece,  his 
prospects  for  the  future  were  most  discouraging. 

It  was  evident  that  something  must  be  done,  and  done 
by  himself,  if  he  was  ever  to  indulge  a  hope  of  being  lifted 
out  of  the  most  limited  and  depressing  bondage  to  pecu- 
niary difficulties.  It  was  evident  that  something  must  be 
done  to  enable  him  even  to  maintain  the  position  arid  to 
support  the  influence  of  a  man ;  and  as  increasing  physical 
strength  gave  force  and  distinctness  to  this  conviction,  the 
absolute  necessity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  difficulties 
which  on  the  other  appeared  sometimes  and  not  unrea- 
sonably to  throw  a  shade  of  impracticability  over  the  at- 
tainment of  his  wishes,  threatened  to  do  more  than  coun- 
teract the  many  restoring  influences  which  were  beginning 
to  tell  upon  his  constitution  both  of  mind  and  body. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  the  first  to  suspect  that  there  was  more  in 
the  nervous  excitement  and  frequent  depression  which  re- 
tarded the  recovery  of  the  invalid,  than  a  doctor's  skill 
could  cure,  or  his  eye  discover ;  and  she  used  every  means 
that  were  consistent  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy  to 
draw  him  out  into  that  degree  of  confidence  which  seemed 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  At 
last,  so  far  as  related  to  his  poverty,  Henry  Eger ton  spoke 
freely,  but  no  farther;  and  it  was  agreed  upon  between 
himself  and  Mrs.  Lee,  that  the  party  should  return  to 
England,  and  that  he  should  then  apply  to  some  study  or 
pursuit,  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  sustaining  a  post  of 
duty. 

And  all  this  was  to  be  done — done  in  uncertainty,  too, 
before  he  could  speak  on  the  subject  which  lay  nearest  his 
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heart.  It  was  to  be  done,  and  endured  too,  by  a  poet, — a 
creature  of  wild  and  passionate  enthusiasm,  who  had  never 
been  able  to  sustain  with  patience  and  equanimity  even 
those  common  trials  which  "  flesh  is  heir  to."  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  hard  unlovely  future  into  which  he  now  felt 
doomed  to  look,  and  the  harder  to  him  because  he  was  no 
mere  youth,  but  had  attained  the  full  age  of  manhood, 
and  had  to  enter  upon  its  stern  duties  with  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  having  spent  his  early  years  in  the  luxurious 
indulgence  of  indolent  but  poetic  dreams. 

But  for  the  encouragement  and  support  afforded  by  con- 
stant association  with  characters  of  a  sterling  mould,  by 
whom  laborious  effort,  manliness,  and  independence,  were 
considered  more  honourable  than  any  mere  worldly  advan- 
tages, or  than  any  mere  selfish  gratification,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  purpose  which  at  times  animated 
the  mind  of  Henry  Egerton  would  have  died  away  as  a 
momentary  impulse,  and  no  more. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  sink  into  nothingness  with  two 
such  companions  as  he  had  ever  by  his  side  ;  and  he  deter- 
mined, at  last,  not  to  wait  until  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  but  even  now  to  attempt  some  steps  towards 
employment  which  might  prepare  the  way  for  commencing 
a  life  of  labour  and  duty  without  loss  of  time. 

In  calculating  his  own  capabilities,  the  mind  of  Henry 
Egerton  very  naturally  turned  towards  a  literary  course. 
He  was,  indeed,  fitted  for  no  other,  nor  perhaps  in  any 
respect  but  as  the  writer  of  indifferent  lyrics,  was  he  fitted 
for  that.  But  he  had  no  hope  now  from  poetry.  He  had 
tried  that  experiment,  writing,  as  he  fancied,  with  his 
soul  in  his  words,  and  the  result  had  been  a  few  small 
volumes,  which  hail  never  paid  their  own  way.  This  im- 
portant but  humiliating  fact  he  had  learned  from  a  corres- 
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pondence  with  the  publisher,  engaged  in  after  his  recovery, 
and  after  his  sister  had  ceased  to  act  as  the  medium 
betwixt  him  and  truth.  It  was  an  astounding  fact  at 
first,  which  came  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt,  dealt  out 
,as  it  was  in  the  unflattering  phraseology  of  "  the  trade," 
.and  rendered  a  little  more  in  the  rough,  with  the  design 
of  warding  off  any  proposal  of  sale  of  copyright  which  it 
was  supposed  might  not  be  unlikely  to  come  from  the  same 
quarter.  But  it  was  a  wholesome  truth,  nevertheless, 
and  aided  essentially  the  bitters  administered  by  the  phy- 
sician in  the  restoration  of  the  invalid. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  same  publishers,   but  to 

.another  party  that  Henry  Egerton  addressed  himself ;  but, 

unfortunately,  these  also  had  a  number  of  his  poems  on 

hand,  and  scrupled  not  to  tell  him  they  had  never  sold  one. 

Ah !  what  would  the  sensitive  sufferer  not  have  given  to 
have  been  able  to  burn  up  and  utterly  consume  every  ves- 
tige of  his  poetical  effusions,  but  there  they  were  in  print — 
piles  upon  piles  of  them  occupying  unwelcome  space  in 
shop  and  warehouse,  unsold  and  unsaleable!  And  yet 
even  this  unpalatable  truth  it  is  better  to  know,  than  not  to 
know ;  nor  should  the  poet  take  it  ill  that  he  is  spared  the 
expenditure  of  feeling  a  second  time  upon  that  which  no 
other  mind  responds  to,  in  the  form  which  he  has  chosen. 
The  feeling  itself  remains  to  him,  and  may  become  more 
precious  as  well  as  more  attractive  in  some  other.  Hence- 
forward, then,  he  knows  his  own  place  and  his  own  capa- 
bility better  than  he  did  before.  He  knows,  at  least,  what 
he  cannot  do,  and  that  is  a  point  of  vast  importance  gained. 

Henry.  Egerton  was  determined  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose  by  one  disappointment.  His  simple  and 
avowed  intention  was  to  seek  employment  of  any  kind  that 
might  fall  within  the  compass  of  his  abilities.  His  long 
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residence  abroad  prevented  any  very  intimate  knowledge 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  sphere  of  literature  at  home, 
but  he  had  some  simple  and  very  humble  plans  of  his  own 
which  he  ventured  to  suggest  in  the  quarters  where  he 
thought  them  most  likely  to  be  available.  Still  the  same 
answer  came  to  all  his  applications — "  Nothing  doing  in 
that  way." 

At  last,  nowever,  there  was  put  into  his  hands  a  letter 
which  sparkled  with  a  ray  of  hope.  There  was  a  kind  of 
itinerary  to  be  made  up,  and  it  was  thought  that,  as  a  tra- 
veller, he  might  assist  in  one  department  of  this.  It  would 
require  a  different  route  from  that  which  the  party  had 
purposed  to  take;  but,  after  consulting  with  his  com- 
panions, Henry  Egerton  accepted  the  proposal,  and  pre- 
pared to  act  accordingly.  Alas !  poor  poet,  he  would  have 
now  to  write  about  inns,  and  accommodations,  prices  of 
provisions,  distances  of  places,  public  conveyances,  and  all 
those  vulgar  items  upon  which  it  had  been  his  taste  and  his 
habit  not  to  bestow  a  single  thought;  but  he  was  learning 
lessons  of  life  in  a  new  school,  and  neither  his  courage  nor 
his  resolution  failed  him  in  this  undertaking. 

But  before  the  party  were  able  to  retrace  their  steps, 
though  in  those  lovely  regions  in  which  it  is  so  great  a 
luxury  to  linger,  there  were  other  changes  destined  to  take 
place,  and  destined  also  to  throw  a  widely  different  aspect 
over  the  prospects  of  some. 

There  are  elysian  spots  in  the  bosom  of  those  moun- 
tains which  form  the  great  boundary  line  between  France 
and  Spain,  of  such  imposing  loveliness  as  make  pictures 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  have  dwelt  amongst  them 
never  to  be  forgotten — never  to  be  even  slightly  effaced 
by  the  after  passages  of  a  long  life.  There  are  green 
knolls  rising  up  in  these  Arcadian  valleys — little  mounds 
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of  velvet  verdure,  where  the  traveller  may  lie  upon  the 
grass  and  listen  to  the  sound  of  lulling  waters  beneath  the 
shade  of  chesnut  groves ;  and,  pleased  with  the  fairy-like 
enchantment  which  brings  within  his  very  touch  all  tints 
and  lines,  and  images  of  beauty  ;  he  may  look  up,  and 
then  behold  the  glorious  magnificence  of  wild  mountain 
scenery,  stretching,  as  it  were,  through  immeasurable 
space  from  earth  to  heaven — the  far-off  peaks  like  pinna- 
cles of  gold  in  the  rich  sunlight — the  aerial  tinting  of 
those  lofty  summits  swelling  into  waves  of  splendour,  now 
tipped  with  misty  foam,  now  dark  with  the  deep  majesty 
of  rolling  clouds.  Other  mountains  may  have  their  charac- 
teristics— the  snows,  the  crags,  the  deep  defiles,  the  riven 
summit,  and  dark  declivity;  but  amongst  these,  there  is  a 
clearness,  a  minuteness  in  the  features  of  their  beauty,  so 
exquisite  as  scarcely  to  seem  as  if  it  was  of  earth ;  for 
whether  the  eye  ranges  far  up  among  the  craggy  heights, 
where  rests  the  lonely  shepherd  boy  upon  the  edge  of  the 
sharp  precipice  cutting  the  azure  sky — sitting  in  solitude, 
and  singing  to  the  flocks  that  graze  around  his  feet — all 
dwindled  into  tiny  specks  of  white,  and  yet  all  clearly  to 
be  seen  and  counted  on  the  velvet  sward;  or  whether  de- 
scending miles  from  this  far-off,  and  as  it  might  seem, 
unapproachable  sublimity,  the  eye  looks  downwards — 
down,  perhaps,  into  the  bed  of  some  tremendous  torrent, 
raging  along  its  riven  course,  with  dash  of  foaming  cataract, 
or  here  and  there  with  gentle  swell  of  crystal  waters — 
always  crystal  in  their  myriad  forms  and  currents — 
whether  the  eye  traces  these  swelling  streams  amongst  the 
feathery  sprays  of  tender  but  luxuriant  plants,  now  hidden, 
but  for  the  perpetual  murmuring,  and  now  glancing  forth 
like  lightning  down  the  rugged  precipice;  whichever 
way  the  eye  may  turn,  even  to  the  shepherd's  cot,  with 
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the  goats  coining  home  at  milking  time,  all  is  beauty ;  and 
all,  to  those  who  have  well  known  and  dearly  loved  these 
scenes  and  their  associations  have  become  a  part  of  their 
existence,  not  to  be  struck  out  of  memory  by  any  after 
change,  or  different  aspect  of  the  path  of  life. 

Our  travellers  were  not  insensible  to  the  innumerable 
charms  which  mingled  in  the  scenery  around  them.  They 
were,  perhaps,  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  enjoy- 
ment derived  from  such  a  source  ;  and  while  all  concurred 
in  the  necessity  which  tore  them  away,  they  entered  with 
the  deeper  feeling  into  some  of  those  last  lingering  looks 
which  valleys,  streams,  and  mountains,  often  claim  from 
those  who  make  or  find  their  home  and  sweet  companion- 
ship with  nature. 

Seated  one  day  upon  a  grassy  mound,  such  as  has  been 
described,  and  shelterd  by  a  wide-spreading  walnut  tree, 
the  party  rested  on  their  journey  through  the  hour  of 
noon.  From  the  situation  they  had  chosen,  the  winding 
course  of  the  only  road  which  tracked  that  mountain  pass, 
with  its  accompanying  torrent  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the 
valley,  could  be  distinctly  seen  for  some  distance ;  and 
every  speck  upon  the  road,  especially  everything  that 
looked  like  a  wandering  traveller,  formed  a  subject  for 
idle  and  sometimes  playful  comment,  and  surmise  as  to  its 
nature  and  its  destination. 

"  I  do  believe,"  said  Kate  Staunton,  "  that  yon  grey 
object  in  the  distance,  is  the  postman  from  B . 

"  How  much  will  you  give  me  for  a  letter  of  good 
news?"  said  Dorothy,  who  now  made  one  of  the  party. 

"  He  wears  a  red  sash,"  said  Henry  Egerton.  "  The 
peasants  here  wear  blue ;  is  that  a  good  omen  or  a  bad 
one?" 

"  Good,. I  should  think  ;"  said  Kate.     "  At  leas*  1  will 
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interpret  it  so.  Now,  aunt,  we  must  wait  until  this  point 
is  decided.  I  will  run  down  to  the  village,  for  I  have  a 
fancy  that  yon  man  is  bringing  letters,  and  you  know  we 
wished  them  to  be  directed  to  us  at  B ." 

"  As  you  like,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee.  "  But  I  should  think 
you  need  hardly  fatigue  yourself  to  go.  There  is  a 
shepherd  boy  who  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do;  or  his 
father  who  looks  a  little  more  trustworthy.  I  dare  say 
he  will  be  glad  enough  to  do  your  bidding  for  a  trifle." 

Arrangements  were  soon  made  for  dispatching  their 
message  to  the  village,  and  the  party  now  directed  their 
attention  to  the  sheep  track  by  which  the  shepherd  de- 
scended, and  along  which  they  could  hear  the  clattering 
of  his  wooden  shoes  upon  the  rocks,  long  after  he  had  dis- 
appeared from  their  sight  behind  a  craggy  precipice,  which 
hid  the  village  from  their  view. 

It  was  rather  tantalizing  to  lose  sight  of  the  postman  as 
he  neared  this  place ;  more  especially  as  the  travellers,  or 
at  least  the  more  imaginative  of  them,  had  worked  them- 
selves up  to  the  belief  that  some  eventful  tidings  were 
actually  contained  in  the  bag  which  he  wore  strapped 
across  his  shoulders ;  and  the  very  disappearance  of  this 
interesting  receptacle  seemed  to  throw  an  additional  shade 
of  uncertainty  over  what  it  might  contain. 

Had  the  experience  of  these  eager  watchers  been  like 
that  of  the  writer  of  this  story,  they  would  have  arrived  at 
the  sage  conclusion,  not  only  that  "  watched  water  never 
boils,"  but  that  an  expected  letter  never  comes.  But  in 
all  probability  their  reasoning  powers  had  been  less  philo- 
sophically employed,  for  they  soon  began  to  strain  their 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  sheep  track,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  shepherd  return  with  some  important  budget  in 
his  hand. 
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"  Here  lie  is  at  Lost,"  exclaimed  Henry  Egerton,  spring- 
ing from  the  ground,  after  they  had  waited,  as  they 
thought,  a  most  unreasonable  length  of  time. 

"  He  brings  nothing  with  him,"  observed  Dorothy. 

"  He  has  the  letters  in  his  pocket,"  said  Kate.  "  Don't 
\<m  see  that  he  wants  one  hand  for  his  staff,  and  the  other 
to  help  him  in  clambering  up  the  rocks?" 

"  I  see  no  symptom  of  letters  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Lee ;  but 
she  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  the  man,  hav- 
ing approached  nearer,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  thick 
packet,  which  he  presented  to  that  lady,  at  the  same  time 
demanding  an  amount  of  payment  more  than  commensu- 
rate with  the  expectations  of  the  party. 

"  It  is  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  handing  the  letter  to 
Kate,  who,  smiling  as  she  took  it,  exclaimed,  "  Now,  what 
will  you  give  me  for  my  good  news  ?  " 

Even  good  news,  however,  has  sometimes  a  startling 
effect ;  and  notwithstanding  all  Kate  Staunton's  acknow- 
ledged or  pretended  anticipations  of  something  pleasant, 
her  hands  trembled  as  she  unfolded  the  paper,  and  her 
eyes  glanced  hastily  to  Henry  Egerton,  as  if  to  see  whether 
he  was  sympathising  in  her  agitation. 

But  Henry  Egerton  had  retired  to  a  short  distance  from 
the  party,  and  leaning  thoughtfully  against  the  stem  of  a 
tree,  remained  with  folded  arms  in  the  fixed  attitude  of 
one  who  feels  to  be  separated  from  the  social  intercourse 
of  those  amongst  whom  some  lively  and  stirring  emotion 
is  passing  from  heart  to  heart,  and  animating  every  conn 
tcnance. 

Kate  was  now  buried  in  her  letters.  As  she  glanced 
rapidly  down  the  pages,  she  grew  silent,  and  her  cheek 
often  flushed,  and  as  often  faded,  while  her  lips  were 
trembling,  and  yet  forcibly  compressed.  At  last  she  ex- 
.  in.  3  N 
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claimed,  "  Aunt,  dear  aunt !  come  near  to  me.  I  cannot 
bear  this — indeed  I  cannot." 

Mrs.  Lee  was  not  slow  to  place  her  supporting  arms 
around  her  niece,  and  as  the  words  of  the  letter  seemed  to 
be  fading  from  her  view,  for  she  dropped  one  page  after 
another,  Mrs.  Lee  asked  permission  to  read  the  papers,  to 
which  Kate  willingly  consented,  and  as  she  did  so,  sat 
down  herself  beside  Dof  othy  upon  the  root  of  a  tree  which 
grew  beside  them,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands 
she  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  tears. 

"  It  is  not  bad  news,  surely;"  said  Dorothy,  speaking 
softly,  yet  earnestly ;  for  she  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
gine what  could  be  the  cause  of  this  emotion. 

"  Ah  !  no,  no  ;"  replied  Kate  ;  "  but  it  is  almost  worse 
than  bad.  It  comes  only  to  myself,  and  I  neither  de- 
served nor  wished  for  it.  It  should  have  been  Arnold's, 
not  mine." 

"  Is  he  quite  forgotten  ?"  asked  Dorothy ;  "  for  I  sup- 
pose I  am  right  in  imagining  an  accession  of  property  ?" 

"  I  hope  not ;"  replied  Kate ;  "  but  so  far  as  I  have 
read,  there  is  no  mention  of  Arnold." 

"Look  at  Mrs.  Lee;"  exclaimed  Dorothy.  "I  am 
sure  she  has  discovered  something  pleasant  for  her  son." 

"  What  is  it,  aunt  ?"  said  Kate,  and  she  rose  from  her 
low  seat,  and  again  took  up  the  papers. 

It  was  indeed  true,  as  Dorothy  had  supposed,  that  Kate 
was  not  the  only  partaker  in  that  unexpected  happiness  ; 
for  happiness  it  was,  and  happiness  it  had  a  right  to  be,  to 
those  whose  hearts  were  true,  and  warm,  and  sought  no 
satisfaction  for  themselves  which  would  not  be  more  than 
doubled  by  sharing  with  others. 

The  letters  which  excited  such  extraordinary  interest 
had  brought  intelligence  of  the  final  arrangement  of  old 
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Michael  Str.unton's  property,  which  was  specified  in  the 
will  as  being  to  take  place  in  the  space  of  five  years  after 
his  death.  To  the  impartial  observation,  judgment,  and 
integrity  of  Mr.  Langton  and  Margaret,  much  had  been 
left,  as  regarded  this  arrangement.  The  object  of  the 
delay  had  been  to  afford  time  for  the  test  of  character,  and 
both  the  parties  most  interested  were  to  be  attentively 
observed,  without  the  knowledge  that  they  were  so,  and 
without  any  idea  on  their  part  that  they  had  any  further 
concern  in  the  Hatherstone  property. 

In  the  high  principles  and  general  character  of  his 
grand-daughter,  Michael  Staunton  felt  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, and  in  addition  to  this  he  entertained  for  her  a 
more  than  common  personal  attachment,  amounting  to  the 
love  of  a  father ;  but  her  unfortunate  decision  respecting 
the  companion  of  her  future  life,  was  the  one  condemning 
fact  which  stood  in  the  way  of  her  being  intrusted  with 
the  Hatherstone  property.  That  fact  removed,  and  she 
was  in  many  respects  the  exact  person  in  whose  hands  he 
would  desire  to  leave  the  responsibility  of  standing  in  his 
place,  and  fulfilling  the  many  duties  towards  his  friends, 
and  the  neighbourhood  in  general,  especially  the  poorer 
class  of  the  community,  which  he  had  never  been  slow  to 
perform.  Kate  Staunton  was,  in  his  opinion,  and  as  he 
chose  to  designate  her  kind  of  merit — "  honest;"  and  that 
was  worth  a  world  of  lighter  and  more  ornamental  quali- 
ties to  him. 

With  regard  to  Arnold  Lee,  he  was  more  prejudiced,  in 
consequence  of  some  trifling  accidents  which  had  produced 
an  unfavourable,  but  indelible  impression  upon  his  mind. 
Here,  however,  he  and  Margaret  were  at  issue;  and  this 
subject  constituted  a  point  of  difference  upon  which  they 
held  more  disputes,  than  upon  any  other,  because  it  was 
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almost  the  only  one  which  Margaret  refused  to  give  up, 
knowing  as  she  did  that  her  persevering  efforts  were  on  the 
side  of  justice.  Arnold  therefore  was  to  share  with  his 
cousin  the  test  of  time;  for  such  was  the  respect  enter- 
tained by  Michael  Staunton  for  the  opinion  of  his  wife, 
and  such  his  confidence  in  her  impartial  and  unbiassed 
feeling  in  a  case  of  right  and  wrong,  that  in  spite  of  his 
own  prejudices,  he  could  not  avoid  a  secret  leaning  towards 
her  convictions,  and  he  therefore  left  in  her  hands,  with- 
out fear,  the  power  of  acting  jointly  with  Mr.  Langton 
according  to  their  mutual  convictions. 

Thus,  then,  Arnold  was  to  become  the  inheritor  of  a 
large  amount  of  property  derived  from  the  Hatherstone 
estate,  while  Kate,  as  the  only  child  of  Mr.  Staunton's 
only  son,  was  to  hold  possession  of  the  house  and  lands  at 
Hatherstone.  People  said  on  every  hand,  when  they 
heard  this  intelligence,  that  she  ought  to  marry  her  cousin, 
and  so  reunite  the  whole ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  Kate 
and  her  cousin  thought  otherwise. 

"  I  shall  never  know  what  to  do  with  myself,"  was  the 
natural  expression  of  Kate  Staunton,  when  the  papers  had 
been  re-read,  and  more  fully  explained  by  her  aunt. 
"Do  you  think  I  shall?"  said  she,  appealing  to  Henry 
Egerton,  who  still  maintained  his  position  beside  the  tree 
against  which  he  leaned,  not  so  far  distant  but  that  he 
must  have  heard  and  understood  what  was  going  on. 

But  his  countenance  was  turned  away  as  Kate  ap- 
proached, and  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  to 
him  some  of  the  contents  of  her  letters,  for  she  thought 
he  could  not  be  acquainted  with  them.  Still,  however, 
he  looked  away — far  away  into  the  distance — and  still 
he  bore  upon  his  fine  countenance  an  expression  of  such 
intense  and  absorbing  melancholy,  that  she  knew  not  how 
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to  bear  to  see  him  thus  affected,  at  a  time  of  rejoicing; 
and  gently  placing  her  arm  within  his,  as  she  had  so  oft.n 
been  accustomed  to  support  him  during  the  time  of  his 
feebleness  and  suffering,  she  would  have  led  him  back  to 
rejoin  the  party. 

Henry  .Egerton  shook  off  the  hand  which  had  been  so 
kindly  extended  towards  him — not  in  anger — far  from  it; 
for  though  his  eyes  were  still  turned  away,  Kate  could 
too  plainly  see  that  they  were  filled  with  tears,  and  that 
his  lips  were  quivering  with  an  emotion  for  which  he 
found  no  words. 

"  You  will  return  with  us?"  said  Kate. 

"  No  ;"  said  he.  "  Mine  is  a  very  different  destiny  from 
yours.  The  mistress  of  Hatherstone  is  now  as  far  removed 
from  the  poor  printer's  agent,  as  if  thev  occupied  two 
different  planets." 

"  Hush ! "  said  Kate,  lifting  up  her  finger,  and  looking 
scarcely  less  sad  than  serious.  "  Never  say  that  to  me, 
again.  As  the  mistress  of  Hatherstone,  what  shall  I  be 
but  Kate  Staunton,  still?  If  I  were  mistress  of  the  world, 
I  should  be  the  same — to  you — to  every  one." 

"  Ah!  that  may  be;"  said  Henry  Egerton,  "  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  I,  for  one,  should  feel  you  to  be  the 
same." 

"  Mr.  Egerton,"  said  Kate,  "  these  feelings  are  not 
worthy  of  you,  and  the  less  hold  they  take  both  of  your 
mind  and  mine,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  both.  What 
shall  I  be  as  the  mistress  of  Hatherstone,  which  I  was 
not  before,  in  heart,  in  character,  in  real  worth  ?  What 
will  you  be  but  an  honourable  man,  and  a  gentleman, 
when  you  have  fulfilled  your  present  engagement  ?  You 
are  that  now,  and  you  will  be  so  ever,  will  you  not?"  And 
she  held  out  her  hand,  which  he  could  not  refuse  to  take. 
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"I  know  you  will;"  she  continued.  "A  determined, 
upright,  independent  man,  too ;  and  as  such,  with  all  your 
intellectual  attainments,  you  stand  the  equal  of  the 
proudest  lady  in  the  land." 

Henry  Egerton  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  bitterly. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Kate,  in  the  warmth  of  her 
eloquence.  "  If  the  lady  thinks  so,  surely  that  is  enough.'* 

"  Would  the  lady  think  so?"  asked  Henry  Egerton, 
and  as  he  looked  intently  into  the  face  of  his  companion, 
his  smile  became  less  sad. 

Kate  was  covered  with  confusion.  She  knew  not  what 
she  had  said,  nor  what  she  meant  to  say.  What  she  did 
say  afterwards,  perhaps  no  one  knew ;  but  from  that  hour 
Henry  Egerton  became  an  altered  man.  From  that  hour 
lie  had  hope — a  hope  that  supported  him  under  all  his 
labours,  and  they  were  incessant,  and  must  have  been 
at  one  time  of  his  life  humiliating  to  a  spirit  such  as  his. 
But  they  were  now  performed  without  reluctance,  almost 
without  weariness,  because  he  knew  that  by  this  exercise 
of  persevering  effort,  he  was  rendering  himself  more 
worthy  of  esteem,  and  gaining  for  himself  the  only  kind  of 
distinction  which  Kate  Staunton  would  really  value. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


N  D  now  we  must  turn  again  to  old  fami- 
liar Hatherstone,  for  there  is  bustle 
and  excitement  there.  Workmen  ar« 
passing  to  and  fro  along  the  hall, 
and  hammering  in  wide  parlours,  with 
little  reverence  for  the  carved  oak,  the  elab- 
orate ornaments,  or  the  grinning  monsters  that 
look  out  from  cornice  and  pilaster,  as  if  they  laughed 
at  time,  and  all  the  varied  whims  of  passing  generations, 
themselves  more  whimsical  than  any.  The  mistress  of 
Hatherstone  has  now  enough  to  do  to  keep  them  from 
disfigurement,  and  here  a  sheltering  veil  is  cast,  and 
there  a  wrapper  of  coarser  texture,  from  which  the 
monsters,  still  partially  seen,  appear  to  peep,  and  grin, 
and  make  mockery  of  what  is  going  on,  with  more  bold- 
ness and  vivacity  than  before. 

But  what  is  all  this  preparation  for  ? — and  is  the  faith- 
ful Margaret  still  mistress  of  Hatherstone  ?  Of  her  own 
chosen  portion  of  it,  unquestionably  she  is — of  her  low 
sitting-room,  with  its  glass  door  opening  upon  the  terrace, 
and  of  her  flower-garden,  with  its  perpetual  fountain 
showering  down  its  glittering  spray,  the  same  through 
summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold — the  same  with  the  exult- 
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ing  laughter  of  gladness  and  joy  reflected  in  its  spark- 
ling bosom,  and  with  the  tears  of  sorrow  and  regret 
dropped  in  to  mingle  and  lose  themselves  and  their  bitter- 
ness amongst  its  waters. 

All  this  is  Margaret's,  as  much  or  more  than  ever  her 
own  inalienable  right ;  but  the  long  unfrequented  portion 
of  the  house  seems  now  as  if  about  to  pass  into  other 
hands,  and  to  be  preparing  for  new  occupants.  Any 
one  observing  the  operations  there,  would  think  the  family 
must  be  large  and  numerous  in  its  branches,  for  which 
that  habitation  is  preparing.  Not  that  any  great  amount 
of  costliness  or  elegance  marks  those  preparations,  but 
here  and  there  a  snug  little  sitting-room  is  being  portioned 
off,  with  its  quiet  chamber  of  convenient  access — here  a 
library,  and  there  a  work-room,  or  a  small  chamber  with 
its  oriel  window  looking  out  upon  the  waving  woods,  and 
corn-fields,  all  which  the  peculiar  structure  of  that  ancient 
edifice  affords  in  plenty  and  perfection,  without  infringe- 
ment upon  the  dignity  and  privacy  of  the  main  body  of 
the  building,  where  the  rooms  are  more  spacious,  and  the 
style  of  furniture  and  embellishment  is  at  once  tasteful, 
dignified,  and  imposing. 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  there  is  the  quiet  gentlemanly 
figure  of  a  somewhat  aged  man — or  rather,  a  man  bent 
by  care,  and  enfeebled  by  a  long  acquaintance  witli 
anxiety  and  sorrow,  perhaps  more  than  by  age — there  is 
this  figure  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  every  apartment  of 
the  house,  except  in  Margaret's,  for  no  one  thinks  of 
strolling  idly  there — sometimes  leaning  on  his  stick,  and 
watching  with  placid  countenance  the  various  operations 
that  are  going  on,  and  sometimes  actually  smiling  to 
himself,  with  a  kind  of  secret  satisfaction  in  the  many 
thoughts  which  crowd  upon  his  mind,  for  he  is  at  peace 
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now.     Yes,  poor  Mr.  Ashley  is  at  peace  with  the  world, 
with  himself,  and  with  his  God. 

That  one  good  resolution — perhaps  the  humble  child- 
like prayer  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  proved  to  be 
the  turning  point  in  his  experience.  He  could  never 
have  been  a  strong  man.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be 
so  ;  but  he  was  born  to  be  a  trusting  man — a  man  of 
tender,  confiding,  and  affectionate  heart.  All  these,  his 
better  feelings,  had  been  checked,  violated,  abused;  but 
all  these  it  was  within  the  power  of  that  religion  which 
he  embraced,  to  gather  back  again  from  ruin,  and  confu- 
sion, to  combine,  to  purify,  to  strengthen,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish, as  the  elements  of  a  new  and  a  happier  life. 

That  good  resolution  made  in  the  very  depths  of  his 
humiliation  and  distress,  was  followed  by  others  of  even 
greater  importance  to  himself.  From  his  low  earnest 
prayer  on  the  night  when  it  was  uttered,  he  had  arisen 
like  one  whose  eyes  had  been  suddenly  opened  to  the 
light  of  day,  after  the  darkness  of  a  long,  long  night — to 
the  gladness  and  the  rejoicing  of  summer's  noon  of 
beauty,  after  a  winter  that  seemed  to  have  no  end  to  its 
dreariness — no  mitigation  of  its  storms. 

There  is  no  medicine  to  a  mind  diseased,  no  balm  to  a 
wounded  soul,  no  restorative  to  a  worn-out  nature,  like 
that  of  forming  a  good  resolution,  and  acting  upon  it 
without  hesitation  or  delay ;  for  where  the  physical  or 
mental  constitution,  or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  where 
both  have  become  enfeebled  together,  delay  brings  doubt; 
doubt,  uncertainty  of  purpose ;  and  uncertainty  of  pur- 
pose, irresolution  and  defeat.  Mr.  Ashley  had  the 
advantage  in  the  forming  of  his  resolution  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  one  whose  character  could  not  endure  delay. 
Naturally  impatient,  self-willed,  and  rapid  in  action  as 
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well  as  in  determination,  Dorothy  was  the  very  person  to 
keep  a  weaker  nature  up  to  the  inspiriting  point  from 
whence  issue  purposes,  it  may  be  of  evil  as  well  as  good, 
but  from  whence  action  of  one  kind  or  another  must  of 
necessity  come. 

But  there  was  a  still  higher  advantage  than  that  of  any 
human  help,  which  attended  the  good  resolution  of  this 
poor  weak  suffering  man.  It  was  made  in  humility  of 
soul,  in  abject  consciousness  of  his  own  inability  to  lift 
himself  out  of  the  depths  into  which  he  had  fallen  ;  and  it 
was  attended  with  earnest  supplications  for  that  assistance 
from  a  higher  source,  without  which  he  had  no  hope  of 
maintaining  even  a  momentary  stand  against  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  his  weak  nature  had  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  yield. 

Thus  then,  it  was,  that  he  became  a  wiser,  a  better, 
and  a  happier  being — that  he  shook  off  the  degradation 
and  shame  of  his  former  nature,  that  he  stood  forth  as  a 
man ;  and  feeling  and  acknowledging  his  constitutional 
weakness,  refused  to  place  himself  in  a  position  to  be 
tried  again  by  the  same  temptations  under  which  he  had 
fallen. 

Thus  it  was,  that  Mr.  Ashley  gradually  assumed  again 
the  character  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman.  Why  should 
he  not  ?  His  creditors  were  paid,  his  miserable  and  de- 
grading habits  were  left  off.  Nothing  remained  to  him 
of  his  former  self,  but  the  bitter  memory  of  the  past,  and 
that  was  most  wholesome  in  its  bitterness,  because  it  kept 
him  humble,  fearful,  dependent,  and  trusting  for  every 
hope  he  now  enjoyed  upon  a  source  of  power  and  a  foun- 
tain of  goodness  far  beyond  himself.  Why  should  he  not 
hold  up  his  head,  and  rejoice  with  those  who  were  glad  ? 
— why,  above  all,  should  he  not  have  ready  a  heart- warm 
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welcome  for  those  who  had  been  kind  and  true  to  him  in 
the  depths  of  his  degradation,  and  misery  ?  Yes,  he,  above 
all  others,  had  cause  to  look  up,  and  smile,  when  he  heard 
that  Kate  Staunton  was  returning,  and  when  lie  watched 
those  preparations  going  on,  that  were  designed  to  honour 
her  welcome  as  the  lady  of  Hatherstone. 

Nor  was  there  wanting  the  gladness  of  many  other 
hearts  in  this  welcome  ;  for  Kate  was,  as  she  deserved  to 
be,  a  favourite  with  all  ;  with  servants,  and  dependents,  as 
well  as  with  friends  of  her  own  grade  ;  for  all  knew  they 
should  find  in  her,  a  protector  of  their  rights,  a  sharer  in 
their  joys,  and  a  sympathiser  in  their  sorrows.  No  partial 
favour,  no  preference  over  others,  was  calculated  upon  by 
any;  consequently,  there  were  no  artful  or  underhand 
means  so  much  as  dreamed  of  before-hand,  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  her.  Consideration  and  strict  justice  were 
more  lasting  benefits  than  favour,  and  upon  these  they 
counted  with  the  utmost  certainty. 

But  what  were  the  people  talking  about,  who  had 
settled  it  in  their  minds  that  Arnold  Lee  and  his  cousin 
Kate  were  to  be  united  in  marriage,  as  well  as  in  the  joint 
proprietorship  of  their  grandfather's  property  ?  Some  said, 
"  it  would  come  about  yet,"  and  that  "  the  neighbourhood 
would  see."  Others  said,  "  it  ought  to  be ; "  and  others 
shook  their  wise  heads,  and  said,  "it  was  a  pity  it  should 
not." 

Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  so  too ;  but  in  the  outset  we 
were  pledged  to  write  a  story  of  truth  in  its  representa- 
tions, if  not  in  its  absolute  facts,  and  when  ever,  we  would 
ask,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  did  two  such  persons 
marry  ?  No ;  marriage  seems  to  have  a  more  benevolent 
purpose  than  that  of  uniting  two  persons  equally  good, 
prudent,  and  noble-hearted,  for  the  purpose  of  making* 
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them  nothing  but  happy  ;  and  thus  it  links  for  the  most 
part,  opposite  natures,  the  strong  with  the  feeble,  and  so 
forth,  in  order  that  the  higher  and  the  better  character 
may  benefit  the  weaker  and  the  less  advanced  in  wisdom 
and  goodness  ;  and  thus,  out  of  this  benevolent  system,  no 
doubt  the  adage  has  arisen,  that  in  marriage,  "people 
affect  their  opposites." 

In  this  respect,  however,  Arnold  Lee  had  no  benevo- 
lence prepense.  He  was,  in  fact,  too  busy,  and  at  present 
too  usefully  employed,  to  think  either  of  making  himself 
a  home,  or  of  sharing  it  with  any  one.  That  he  should 
have  stepped  into  Mr.  Dalrymple's  business  can  be  no 
matter  of  surprise,  seeing  that  it  was  entirely  through  his 
efficient  agency  that  the  affair  of  the  trial  was  decided 
favourably  for  the  engineer.  Beyond  this,  however,  such 
had  been  the  weight  of  sterling  rectitude,  industry,  and 
general  worth  of  character  thrown  undesignedly  into  the 
scale  by  Arnold  himself,  that,  coupled  with  his  success — 
which,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  popularity — 
he  sprang  at  once  into  the  favourable  notice  of  the  public, 
and  became  an  important  and  an  honoured  man. 

Another  great  secret  still  more  conducive  to  his  popu- 
larity, was  developed  in  his  accession  of  property  ;  so  that 
at  the  time  the  old  hall  at  Hatherstone  was  undergoing 
preparations  for  its  new  mistress,  Arnold  Lee  might,  had 
he  desired  it,  have  been  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
in  the  town  of  M . 

In  Mr.  Dalrymple  he  would  scarcely  have  found  a  com- 
petitor, for  the  very  identity  of  that  individual  seemed  to 
have  faded  away  from  the  time  of  his  marriage,  having 
merged  in  the  greater  and  more  obvious  identity  of 
Mrs.  Patten,  his  wife.  The  very  spirit  of  the  man  seemed 
to  have  died  within  him,  so  that  one  thing  and  then 
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another  glided  out  of  his  grasp,  until  nothing  but  his  gold 
was  left.  No  popularity,  no  honour,  no  distinction — 
nothing  but  hard  and  shining  gold  ;  and  that  was  to  make 
the  pillow  for  his  weary  head  through  the  long  season  of 
old  agi-. 

In  this  manner  the  business  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the 
office,  and  the  adjoining  house,  were,  in  process  of  time, 
made  over  to  Arnold  Lee.  As  for  old  Bridget,  she  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  so  many  changes.  Change  was  change 
to  her,  under  whatever  favourable  aspect  it  might  come ; 
and  it  always  implied  a  kind  of  uprooting  and  uncertainty 
which  she  grew  less  and  less  prepared  to  bear ;  but  as 
Miss  Dalrymple  still  remained  a  fixture,  and  declared 
her  determination  not  to  leave  the  premises,  Bridget  also 
indulged  in  the  satisfactory  conviction  that  she  should 
be  allowed  to  remain;  for  the  prospect  of  changing  her 
residence,  even  for  the  most  privileged  lot  on  earth, 
would  have  had  more  terrors  than  attractions  for  her. 

Had  Miss  Dalrymple  had  to  deal  with  a  different  land- 
lord, her  ability  to  maintain  her  position  might  have  been 
disputed ;  but  Arnold  Lee  was  not  a  man  to  hold  a  contest 
of  such  a  nature  with  a  single  and  almost  unfriended 
woman.  The  house,  moreover,  was  of  little  consequence 
to  him,  as  his  time  became  more  and  more  occupied  with 
public  business  ;  and  with  his  growing  reputation  his  calls 
were  so  numerous  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that 
a  residence  in  any  particular  place  could  have  existed 
only  as  a  name  to  him. 

It  was  therefore  as  a  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  earth, 
that  the  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  final  disposal  of 
Michael  Staunton's  property.  Besides  the  advantages  of 
influence  and  position  which  this  accession  of  property 
reasonably  promised,  it  is  possible  that  it  just  came  in 
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time  to  save  him  from  a  peril  which  he  had  not  perceived, 
but  by  which,  in  thousands  of  similar  cases,  a  fine  charac- 
ter has  hecome  merged  in  that  of  a  mere  business  machine ; 
and  a  noble  heart  swallowed  up  in  the  lawful,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  necessary  pursuit  of  the  means  of  living. 

Arnold  Lee  had  no  one  to  rely  upon  but  himself; 
naturally  independent,  and  more  than  commonly  in  earnest 
in  whatever  he  undertook,  he  gave  himself  with  almost 
his  whole  being  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  plans 
which  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  forming  and  carrying 
out,  with  promptness,  energy,  and  success.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  natural  sustenance  of  his  life  to  act  thus ;  and  to 
act  with  rapidity  and  effect  with  such  advantages  as  now 
lay  before  him,  might  evidently  be  the  means  of  placing 
in  his  hands  what  every  one  around  him  was  struggling  to 
obtain — what  the  world  was  panting  for,  and  what  men 
whom  he  looked  upon,  as  standing  at  a  vast  elevation 
above  himself,  both  lived  and  died  for. 

Here  then,  was  his  temptation — to  compete  in  the  race 
— to  struggle  in  the  arena ;  and  finally  to  conquer,  and  to 
win  the  prize.  And  would  not  that  be  precious  gold — 
would  not  that  be  a  glorious  distinction,  which  he  should 
obtain  for  himself — alone,  and  unaided  ? 

Here  was  Arnold's  temptation,  and  it  was  very  strong. 
Not  because  he  loved  wealth,  or  was  emulous  of  distinction 
merely  as  such,  but  he  naturally  exulted  in  mastering  diffi- 
culties, in  bending  means  and  circumstances  to  his  will, 
and  in  rising  superior  to  the  impediments  that  would 
be  likely  to  baffle  the  efforts,  and  hinder  the  progress,  of 
less  adventurous  and  determined  men. 

Engaged  in  these  pursuits,  and  plunging  every  day 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  conflict,  from  which  he  had 
every  reasonable  hope  of  coming  out  a  conqueror,  Arnold 
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as  suddenly  startled  by  the  intelligence  that  he  was 
already  a  man  of  property,  if  not  of  absolute  wealth ;  for 
the  five  years  of  careful  economy  at  Hatherstone,  had 
rendered  his  share  in  the  bequest  of  his  grandfather  a 
fortune  of  no  inconsiderable  amount. 

The  first  thought  which  struck  the  mind  of  Arnold  on 
receiving  this  intelligence,  was,  that  he  had  no  longer  any 
absolute  necessity  for  pursuing  the  course  in  which  he 
had  so  successfully  embarked  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  singular 
that  to  a  mind  like  his,  this  emotion  should  be  attended 
with  a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment  and  regret. 
"  Nothing  to  do,"  were  words  which  seemed  for  some 
subsequent  weeks,  to  be  written  upon  every  object  to 
which  his  eyes  were  directed. 

"Nothing  to  do,"  he  said  to  himself  oftener  than  the 
day.  "  I  shall  never  be  able  to  exist ;  and  yet  by  with- 
drawing myself  from  business,  I  shall  make  way  for 
those  who  are  in  greater  need  than  myself.  I  cannot 
plead  the  excuse  of  working  solely  for  the  good  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  for  the  work  will  be  done,  whether  I 
do  it  or  not.  Some  poor  fellow  may  step  into  my 
place  who  is  now  borne  down,  and  is  struggling  for  his 
very  life,  as  I  once  struggled  ;  why  should  I  stand  in  his 
way?" 

Half  convinced  by  these  arguments,  Arnold  took  time 
to  reflect ;  and  while  he  paused,  and  looked  around  him, 
his  busy  and  discerning  mind  was  soon  able  to  discover 
sources  of  interest,  and  fields  of  honourable  occupation, 
which  it  would  be  both  lawful  and  agreeable  to  cultivate 
for  the  advantage  of  others,  if  not  exactly  calculated  to 
benefit,  still  less  to  enrich  himself. 

To  an  energetic  and  benevolent  mind  these  are  never 
wanting ;  and  therefore  to  such,  life  never  can  be  insipid, 
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valueless,  or  dull ;  and  Arnold,  to  his  own  surprise,  found 
each  succeeding  day  more  busy  than  the  last. 

At  present  there  was  Hatherstone  to  think  about. 
There  was  Margaret  to  assist,  the  return  of  his  cousin 
Kate  to  prepare  for;  and,  what  was  more  to  him,  the 
return  of  his  mother.  In  all  this  Mr.  Langton  and  Arnold 
were  the  principal  agents,  advisers,  and  directors ;  so  that 
Margaret  had  only  the  executive  department  devolving 
upon  her ;  and  busy  as  was  the  scene  around  her,  she  had 
her  own  quiet  sitting-room,  flower  garden,  and  terrace 
walk,  uninterrupted  in  their  privacy  and  seclusion;  and 
she  had  her  bible  too,  even  more  in  requisition  than  ever, 
for  oftener  than  the  day  her  heart  was  so  full  of  gratitude, 
that  she  could  do  no  other  than  sit  down  beside  the 
open  volume,  bend  over  its  pages,  and  read,  and  pray, 
and  even  weep  such  tears  as  fall  back  upon  the  heart 
like  dew,  creating  freshness,  beauty,  and  perpetual 
verdure  there. 

Ah !  the  pilgrimage  of  life  is  not  unhappy,  if  we  only 
would  not  think  it  so — if  we  only  would  not  make  it  so  ; 
and  there  are  green  spots  upon  the  bosom  of  this  despised 
and  down- trodden  earth,  where  vast  multitudes  are 
walking  with  feet  so  restless  and  weary,  seeking  the  gold 
they  cannot  find,  and  ever  trampling  upon  the  flowers  and 
verdure  unheeded  in  their  search — there  are  green  spots 
upon  which  a  wandering  angel  might  pause  and  smile, 
because  the  beauty  and  the  balm  diffused  around,  bear 
evidence  of  belonging  to  a  holier  and  a  happier  sphere. 

But  whence  comes  the  verdure  of  these  green  spots  in 
the  pilgrimage  of  life  ?  It  comes  not  out  of  beds  of  gold. 
It  comes  not  out  of  those  jarring  elements  of  strife  which 
stir  the  bosom  of  society,  and  lift,  if  not  the  arm  of  man 
against  his  brother,  yet  lift  his  heart  and  his  energies, 
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his  bitter  and  malignant  tongue-;  and  hers,  that  should  bo 
soft,  and  musical,  and  kind,  making  it.  "  speak  dai;. 
where  she  "dare  not  use  them,"  and  wound  whore  .she 
would  be  afraid  to  kill.  The  given  spots  of  human  life 
never  cultivated  by  such  means  as  ihoo,  nor  found 
by  any  who  employed  them. 

No;  the  beauty  and  the  verdure  with  which  even  this 
world  might  be  rife  come  from  the  seeds  of  kindness,  of 
brotherly  love,  of  charity,  of  faith.  They  come  up  un- 
sought in  the  path  of  the  lowly  Christian,  who  facet  h  viic-h ; 
and  who,  in  simplicity  of  heart,  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  before  the  wealth,  the  luxury,  or  the  distinction 
of  the  world.  For  such  it  is  impossible  to  walk  the  most 
obscure  and  unfrequented  ways,  without  finding  verdure 
and  flowers,  without  being  regaled  by  odours,  enchanted 
with  beauty,  and  welcomed  to  repose.  They  may  not 
seek  these  verdant  spots,  nor  make  it  an  object  in  what 
they  think  and  do  to  find  either  enjoyment  or  rest;  but 
the  beauty  springs  up  of  itself,  the  happiness  is  a  portion 
of  their  existence,  nature,  and  position  ;  and  the  rest  is  a 
foretaste  of  that  eternal  felicity,  which  this  world  of  itself, 
even  with  all  its  gold,  its  flattery,  and  its  distinction,  can 
neither  give,  nor  take  away. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  human  beings,  in  order  to  be 
happy,  must  lead  a  life  like  that  of  Margaret  Staunton  at 
Hatherstone,  nor  bury  themselves  in  woods,  nor  yet  shrink 
from  society  without  part  or  lot  in  its  sources  of  enter- 
prise and  interest.  No,  the  green  spots  are  their  own 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the 
great  privilege  of  the  true  Christian,  simply  as  a  happy 
being — the  true  bible  Christian,  not  the  mere  conventional 
professor — the  Christian  whose  love  is  the  test  of  disciple- 
ship,  who  thinketh  no  evil — \v\\o  suffer  cth  long,  and  is  kind. 

VOL.  in.  3  P 
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It  scarcely  needed,  then,  the  external  beauty  and  em- 
bellishment of  JIatherstone  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of 
those  who  were  about  to  gather  within  those  ancient  walls. 
And  yet,  as  if  nature  partook  in  the  general  rejoicing,  the 
summer  of  that  year  was  unusually  lovely,  and  all  things 
within  the  old  Hall,  as  well  as  without,  were  looking  more 
than  beautiful. 

Order,  too,  now  reigned  throughout  the  grounds  and 
gardens.  The  plantations,  lately  overgrown,  were  thinned, 
and  trimmed,  the  walks  were  freshly  gravelled,  hedges  of 
box  and  yew  were  clipped  into  the  antique  fashion,  foun- 
tains were  made  to  play,  gates  moved  almost  harmoni- 
ously upon  their  hinges,  and  a  general  air  of  health  and 
vigour  pervaded  the  scenery  around,  with  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal welcome  in  the  aspect  of  the  old  Hall  itself,  as  if  it 
would  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  walk  in,  and  become  a 
guest  there  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  all  these  improvements  Arnold  Lee  took  an  active 
and  industrious  part,  and  he  entered  with  more  enjoyment 
as  well  as  more  vigour  into  what  had  to  be  planned  and 
done,  because  it  was  not  for  himself  alone  that  he  was 
using  his  endeavours  to  turn  the  many  capabilities  of  Ha- 
therstone to  the  best  account.  In  all  the  improvements 
effected,  he  had  his  full  share  of  benefit  derived  from  the 
happiness  of  preparing  happiness  for  those  whom  he  loved 
best  on  earth. 

But,  beyond  the  good  management  of  Arnold,  there 
is  an  air  of  order  and  neatness  thrown  over  everything 
within  and  about  the  house  clearly  indicating  the  method 
of  a  practised  female  hand  —  indicating,  too,  more 
acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the  world  than  would 
seem  to  belong  to  the  mistress  of  Hatherstone  herself. 
There  are  here  and  there,  also,  certain  symptoms  of  a 
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leaning  towards  the  tastes,  and  even  the  fashions  of  the 
day,  in  the  furniture  and  embellishments  of  the  Hall;  so 
much  so  that  Margaret  may  be  at  times  detected  in  a 
!g  sigh  over  the  old  faded  curtains  as  their  trailing 
fringe  sweeps  past  her  in  their  outward  course — that 
course  on  which,  like  so  many  worn-out  things  they 
travel,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  highly-tinted  novel- 
ties which  often  mark  some  prosperous  era  in  humai1 
affairs.  All  these  are  merely  symptoms  of  Betsy  Burton 
being  at  work  again. 

And  there  she  is,  with  needle  in  hand,  and  pins  and 
scissors  by  her  side;  there,  and  here,  and  everywhere,  the 
active  and  industrious  agent  in  all  that  has  to  be  effected 
within  her  own  proper  sphere  of  operation ;  and,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  in  some  things  a  little  beyond.  But, 
from  some  strange  cause  or  other,  Betsy  Burton  has 
grown  silent,  and  much  that  is  now  effected  by  her  able 
hands  is  done  without  words.  No  one  can  say  it  is  done 
without  cheerfulness,  for  she  has  a  smile  and  a  nod  when- 
ever her  attention  is  called  upon;  but  that  wonderful 
power  of  inexhaustible  eloquence  for  which  she  was  once 
distinguished  seems  to  have  passed  away  from  her  as  if 
it  had  never  been. 

The  fact  is  Betsy  Burton  is  committed — obviously, 
egregiously  committed — for  she  has,  of  her  own  free  will, 
done  the  very  act  against  which  her  whole  previous  life 
was  one  continued  protest.  Betsy  is  married ! — married  by 
mistake ;  for  she  declares,  to  this  day,  that  she  had  no  more 
intention  of  being  married  until  she  found  herself  at  the 
church  door,  than  she  had  of  setting  out  in  a  ship  to  catcli 
whales.  And  she  would  not  have  been  married  even 
then,  but  for  pity  for  that  poor  helpless  creature,  Thomas, 
who  never  could  manage  his  own  affairs.  Indeed  such  a 
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house  as  he  kept  there  at  the  Iodge3  until  she  set  about 
putting  things  to  rights!  "It  was  not  habitable  for  any- 
thing human,  let  alone  Christian.  And  now !" 

Betsy  was  right.  Of  all  the  improvements  effected  by 
the  busy  hands  tit  Hatherstone,  none  were  so  great  as  those 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  lodge.  It  was  now  con- 
verted into  not  only  a  comfortable,  but  a  respectable  and 
even  handsome  residence;  the  better  portion  of  it  still 
occupied  by  Mr.  Ashley,  who  amused  himself,  as  formerly, 
when  the  winter  evenings  came,  by  heaping  wood  upon 
a  spacious  fire-place;  though  now  with  the  additional 
luxury  of  a  well-selected  library,  always  plentifully 
supplied  from  the  town  of  M , 

These  books,  and  his  frequent  walks  to  the  Hall,  with 
his  never-failing  welcome  there,  served  both  to  amuse  and 
sustain  a  mind  which  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
otherwise  than  dependent  upon  others,  and  in  need  both 
of  sympathy  and  support.  But  the  time  was  coming  when 
there  would  be  yet  warmer  welcomes,  more  cordial  recog- 
nitions, and  when  a  social  intercourse  would  be  estab- 
lished in  which  he  would  be  permitted  to  hold  a  privi- 
leged and  honoured  place. 

Kate  Staunton  was  again  in  England.  The  news  came 
to  Hatherstone  sooner  than  was  expected,  but  it  could 
scarcely  be  too  soon  to  those  who  were  interested  in  her 
arrival.  She  still  travelled  in  company  with  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Lee,  and  the  evening  was  fixed,  on  which  she  was  to 
reach  her  home. 

Her  home !  What  a  sound  was  that  to  one  who  had  been 
so  long  tossed  upon  the  world  without  even  the  expectation 
of  ever  finding  a  place  of  rest.  But  there  was  now  the 
additional  happiness  of  being  able  to  render  it  a  home  and 
place  of  rest  for  others,  whom  she  regarded  as  much  more 
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-    than   herself.       All    these    consid- 

» rations  swelled  upon  her  MHI!  \\ith  such  a  tide  of  thank- 
fulness and  joy,  as  she  pursued  her  well-remembered  way 
to  the  old  lull,  that  the  sounc  and  rejoicing 

which  rose  in  the  distance,  as  the  carriage  drew  near  to 
the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  were  more  than  she  could 
bear;  and  leaning  her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  Mrs. 
Lee,  who  was  still  her  companion,  she  lost  in  the  cloud 
of  her  thickly  falling  tears,  the  spectacle  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  servants  and  the  peasantry  to  an- 
nounce their  happiness  on  her  return. 

This  exhibition  was  a  party  on  the  lawn,  with  dancing 
and  music  according  to  their  own  taste;  a  plan  suggested 
by  an  old  shepherd  of  the  Ilatherstone  establishment  re- 
puted to  be  the  best  performer  on  the  violin  in  all  that 

ibourhood;  and  as  it  was  of  little  consequen 
those  more  immediately  interested  in  the  welcome,  what 
were  its  outward  manifestations,  provided  they  exceeded 
not  the  limits  of  that  order  and  propriety  for  which 
Ilatherstone  had  long  been  celebrated,  the  old  shepherd 
was  allowed  to  take  his  course  as  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  to  conduct  the  festivities  of  the  evening,  as 
he  stated  that  his  own  father  had  conducted  them  on  the 
bringing  home  of  Mr.  Staunton's  first  bride. 

But  does  the  gentle  reader  ask  whether  Kate  Staunton 
is  to  reside  at  Hatherstone  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life?  Have  we  then  failed  to 
convey  with  sufficient  clearness  the  idea  that  she  had 
already  found  one  in  whose  companionship  life  was  more 
blessed  to  her  than  when  alone? 

Henry  Egerton  has  not  yet  fulfilled  his  purpose;  he 
is  not  yet  entitled  to  claim  his  reward  ;  but  he  is  pursuing 
his  course  with  unflinching  industry  and  manly  vigour, 
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and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  nobility  of  Kate  Staun- 
ton's  heart,  to  suppose  that  because  he  is  poorer  in  money 
than  herself  he  may  not  be  her  equal  in  those  qualifica- 
tions which  she,  above  most  women,  has  learned  to  value 
at  their  real  worth. 

If  beyond  this  the  fair  reader  should  feel  any  regret 
that  Arnold  Lee  is  not  disposed  of  according  to  the  accus- 
tomed style  of  matrimonial  conclusions,  let  her  ask  her- 
self whether  a  character  so  vain  as  that  which  formed  the 
object  of  his  first  love  was  likely  ever  to  become  capable 
of  rendering  him  as  happy  as  we  fancy  he  deserves  to  be 
in  the  married  state  ?  If  not,  let  the  thought  of  his  soli- 
tary lot  be  a  gentle  warning  to  herself,  whenever  she  feels 
disposed  to  give  that  preference  to  a  merely  fashionable 
exterior,  which  she  denies  to  the  more  sterling  merits 
of  manliness  of  character,  integrity  of  purpose,  and 
nobility  of  heart. 

Let  her  think  of  these  things,  and  beware !  There 
may  be  other  Arnold  Lees  in  the  world,  nay,  even  by  her 
side  and  there  may  be  other  Frederick  Ashley s  too. 
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